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In his standard work on “Champagnes, 
and Sparkling Wines,” Mr. Vizetelly says: 





‘*For ten years past the wine (Eclipse) has been 
constantly improving in quality, owing to the in- 
creased use of foreign grapes, which yield a viN 
BRUT with a delicate bouquet and flavor, approach- 
ing in character to the finer Champagnes. The 
wine is perfectly pure, no flavoring extracts or 
spirit being employed in the composition of the 
liqueur, which is composed merely of sugar candy 
dissolved in fine old wine. A French connoisseur 
pronounces it to be the best of American sparkling 
wines, clear and fresh tasting, with a flavor of a 
middle-class Ay growth, as well as remarkably 
light and delicate, and possessed of considerable 
effervescence.” 
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THE METALLURGIST. 


N the 

Eastern 

water- 

sheds of 

the Sier 

ra Neva- 

da, not 

far from 

its sum- 

mit, 

wherethe gold veins begin to bear silver, 
and the silver the precious alloy of gold, 
end where copper, iron, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, arsenic, cobalt, and what not are 
found in alliance with both, so soon as 
sufficient depth is attained to prevent 
their oxidation, there existed in “the 
early days” a well known mining camp 
called Chivtown, in consequence, prob- 
ably, of its earliest inhabitants having 
earned the reputation of being “ high- 
toned,” quick on the trigger, and distin- 
guished among the “chivalry,” even at 
that time, when every little camp had 
“a man for breakfast.” The town occu- 
pied a miserable site, bleak, exposed and 
Shelterless, its proximity to an abun- 


dance of good water being its only rec- 
ommendation. It took inevitably the 
form of the usual narrow street, with 
false-fronted, wooden stores, a hotel, two 
or three boarding houses, two livery sta- 
bles, post office in one of the groceries, 
bar-rooms, and billiard saloons. 

The hotel, an unusually excellent one 
for a mining camp, was kept by Mrs. 
O’Connor, a widow with an only daugh- 
ter, May. May kept the books and ac- 
counts ; her mother superintended the 
kitchen and housekeeping. No liquor 
was permitted on the premises, but the 
house was, otherwise, generously kept 
and abundantly patronized. Probably 
the defenseless condition of the two la- 
dies — for ladies they were — proved a 
more efficient protection than most men 
could have afforded them. Be that as it 
may, the high-toned chiv’s proved that 
there was genuine chivalry in them by 
treating both mother and daughter with 
profound respect, and causing every one 
else to do likewise. 

Late one afternoon in the fall, the 
front room of the hotel was occupied by 
the usual crowd of loungers, card play- 
ing, smoking, and “ gassing,” as the gos- 
sip of the chiv’s was locally termed. The 
Chivtown stage was about due, and 
though no public exhibition of interest 
was manifested, it was silently conceded 
to be the event of the day. Sandy Mc- 
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Neil, “ Shorty,” and “ Beauty” occupied 
the most comfortable and convenient 
seats in the room, accorded them by uni- 
versal consent — when they were not 
playing poker or seven up — out of def- 
erence to their well earned renown as 
the most formidable chivs of Chivtown. 
Their seats were the most comfortable, 
as being near the stove, and convenient, 
because they faced the door at which the 
passengers by stage must enter. Thus 
the trio had an excellent opportunity to 
“size up” thestrangers as they entered, 
and walked up to the desk to record their 
names and places of residence. 

It was cold and threatening without. 
A deep snow already covered the near- 
est range. A biting wind swept through 
Chivtown, whirling the dust through 
the street and against the buildings like 
a sand blast. The occupants of the 
hotel had “ fired up” the stove till it was 
red hot, yet the men nearest to it sat 
with their heavy nailed boots, worn out- 
side their pants, resting on the rail which 
surrounded the glowing furnace. The 
atmosphere of the interior, what with 
the heat and tobacco smoke, was almost 
stifling, but it was relieved somewhat as 
each one entered and had a sharp strug- 
gle with the door before he could close 
it, during which the keen air entered, 
and drove the clouds of tobacco smoke 
into the distant corners. Sandy, Shorty 
and Beauty chewed only. They tilted 
their. chairs back, so that their heavy 
boots appeared to be the principal part 
of them, and the huge nails were pre- 
sented, bright and aggressive, facing all 
comers. 

At length the stage arrived, and drove 
to the door with the usual rattle and 
flourish. It had but one solitary occu- 
pant, so muffled up with coats and wraps 
that his best friends could not have rec- 
ognized him. Noone advanced to open 
the door of the hotel. It was a part of 
the self assertion of Chivtown that every 
arrival had to do that for himself. There 
was no open manifestation of curiosity 
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as the stranger entered, and struggled 
upon unequal terms with the door ; but 
keener eyes never daunted a new arrival. 
They were coarse, penetrating, arrogant 
and centemptuous glances, but they had 
but little effect upon the stranger ;— an 
old Frenchman, evidently, who slowly 
unwrapped from his neck a huge com- 
forter, at the same time bowing politely 
and saying, “ Good evening, Messteurs.” 

Not one of the party deigned any re- 
ply,but the cold eyes looked him through 
and through, while the card players sat- 
isfied themselves by a single glance, and 
instantly reverted to their game. The 
visitor looked around upon the company 
not less keenly, shrugged his shoulders 
contemptuously at their brutality, and 
proceeded to sign his name, “ Edward 
Savarin, San Francisco,” in a neat, 
cramped, French hand. Presently an 
attendant came forward, and the stran- 
ger asked for a room. 

The man stared insolently, evidently 
desiring to humor the temper of the 
company, and retreated without saying 
a word. : 

It soon became evident that the old 
gentleman was in poor health, and weak 
and faint from his long journey. Per- 
haps, too, his inhaspitable reception af- 
fected him after all, for he sank back 
into a chair and glanced helplessly 
around. The company enjoyed the situ- 
ation, and looked at one another con- 
temptuously. 

At this moment May O’Connor came 
forward, and realizing the situation at a 
glance, looked indignantly toward the 
chivalry, and approaching the French- 
man said, “I am sorry to say, sir, we have 
not a room in the house, or even a spare 
bed, and it will be very difficult to get 
one in town, but if you will wait a few 
moments I will run and see what can be 
done for you.” 

The old gentleman had risen and put 
on an air of gallantry, when pretty May 
O’Connor addressed him. 

“You are veree amiable, Mademoi- 
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selle,” he said, “but I canno: permeet 
to expose you on my account.” But 
May had gently pressed him to his seat 
and was away in a moment, her profu- 
sion of nut-brown hair rudely attacked 
by the wind as she passed out. She 
returned in a few minutes all aglow, 
smoothing her disordered curls, and 
looking very charming indeed. “I have 
got you a room at old Mrs. Crump’s,” 
she said, laughing, “and you cannot 
complain of the size of the bed, whatever 
you may say about the room. Tom,’— 
to the man who had stared so insolently, 
—‘ bring the gentleman’s trunk.” 

This Tom, somewhat abashed, prompt- 
ly shouldered, and the Frenchman, tak- 
ing his valise, was soon safely installed 
in his new quarters. 

The stranger had no sooner left than 
Shorty said, “Anotherfrog eater! Seems 
to me they ’d orter have had enough of 
this camp by this time. They piled in 
two or three millions into the French- 
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man’s Folly over there in Frenchtown, 
and took out nineteen dollars and a half ; 
but they must keep nosin’ around like 
hogs inadungheap. Damn’em! I wish 
they'd stay away. They ’ve done more 
harm to Chivtown with their fine airs 
and jabberin’ lingo than the whole mon- 
key lot of ’em is worth. There never 
was a Frenchman worth a cuss at any 
thing anyway, and there never will be.” 

“ They get a holt of everything wrong 
side foremost,” said Beauty. “Did you 
ever see the way they wear a shootin- 
iron? Why a fellow could plug a dozen 
of ’em afore they could git the draw on 
him.” 

“ None of them can shoot no more ’n 
a Chinaman,” said Sandy. “They don’t 
take to a pistol oraknife either. I don’t 
know what they’re good for,anyway. A 
smart, likely boy would get away with 
half a dozen of ‘em.” 

“They ’re mighty good with a shot- 
gun,” somebody said. 
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“Shotgun be damned,” said Shorty. 
“ They never shoot anything but blue- 
jays and ground squirrels.” 

“ They ’re just like a lot of playactors,” 
another remarked, “ and that’s about 
all they’re good for, I reckon.” And that 
being the general sentiment of the com- 
munity, they resumed their poker or 
seven-up, or adjourned to the saloon op- 
posite. 


Il. 


“Yes, gintlemin, it is highly metallif- 
erous, also argintiferous, but the prin- 
cipal componint part is /¢d.” 

Thus Mr. Murphy, widely known as 
“ Metalliferous Murphy,’ addressing two 
gentlemen visitors who were inquiring 
into the mineral resources of Chivtown. 
Sandy, Shorty, and Beauty stood near, 
admiring the “ mellifluous gintleman’s ” 
glib tongue, and contriving every now 
and then to slip in a word edgeways in 
confirmation of his assertions ; for Met- 
alliferous Murphy was a mining sharp, 
and Sandy, Shorty, and Beauty were 
among his clients. 

“Tt will go two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars if it will goa dollar,” said Sandy. 
“ Do ye see this sulphide? You can cut 
it with yer knife.” 

“ And there’s free gold in them pyr- 
ites,” said Shorty, spitting on a piece of 
rock, and holding it under the nose of 
one of the visitors. “That rock ’ll go 
eighty dollars, free millin, ye kin bet on 
ig 

“ Gintlemin,” said Metalliferous Mur- 
phy, resuming the thread of his subject, 
“these mitils are the most interisting 
and instructive which the intire S?-erra 
affords. Here you have sulphurits of an- 
timony, and zinc, and lid, and copper- 
and all the pricious mitils in the most 
interisting of combinashins. Here you 
see aspick of tillurium, and here of anti- 
mony, which theancients called stibium, 
and here I can show you a spick of bis- 
muth,— and in fact it is impossible, gin- 
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tlemin, to overistimate the highly metal- 
liferous cha-vac-ter of this important 
diposit.” 

“Tt is a great drawback to your camp 
that you have no metallurgical works,— 
no one capable of making an assay or 
analysis,” said one of the visitors. 

“T plidge you me honor and me ripu- 
tation, gintlemin,” said Metalliferous 
Murphy, interrupting him hastily, “there 
is not a chloride, or a bromide, or a sul- 
phurit, or a sulphide, which is not as 
familiar to me as me brid and butter. If 
I had me instrumints and me chimicals, 
me tubes and tists, I would show ye 
some of the prettiest dimonstrations ; 
but who wants atist of the metalliferous 
cha-vac-ter of this camp, overflowing 
with mitils in the valleys beyant, and 
overflowing with milk and honey,” and 
here the metalliferous gentleman made 
a broad and sweeping demonstration 
with outstretched arm. 

“T am told that there is a very scien- 


tific and capable metallurgist here in 
this town,” said the other visitor. (Here 
Metalliferous Murphy pricked up his 


ears.) “I was so informed by a very 
warm personal friend of mine. The ex- 
pert’s name is Savarin, a Frenchman. 
My informant is Monsieur Pinot, the 
celebrated French banker of San Fran- 
cisco. He gave mea card to Monsieur 
Savarin. I have made some inquiries 
since my arrival here, and I learn that 
the gentleman has his laboratory about 
completed, and that he is prepared even 
to work a few hundred pounds of ore. 
In that case there can be no doubt of his 
capacity, he being so highly recommend- 
ed.” 

“T would n't believe in any French- 
man that ever lived,” said Beauty. 
“Look at the Frenchman’s Folly over 
there. Why, if you’d have believed 
what they told you, they had a mountain 
of gold, and all they had to do was to 
break it down and run it into bars. Just 
ride over to French Camp and see their 
hundred stamp mill, all finished up in 
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mahogany, and: their fine houses wain- 
scoted in walnut, and their offices with 
rails, —that nobody should n’t get too 
near,— and pictures, and safes that nev- 
er had ared cent to put in ’em, and tell 
me if you ever want to believe in a 
Frenchman agin. Damn ’em, the town 
would n’t hold ’em, till they all busted 
up higher ’n a kite, and could n’t even 
pay the five cents on the dollar that 
would have let ’em out. Such jabberin’ 
and parly-vouing,andhawin’and scrapin’, 
while it lasted, you nor nobody else ever 
seen, and if it hadn’t ha’ been that the 
Chivtown boys thinned ’em out a little 
they ’d have wanted to run us all out of 
camp. Damna Frenchman, anyhow, I 
say. He don’t get no ore of mine to 
ass-ay or fool with. I’d like to plug ev- 


ery mother’s son of ’em, and it would be 
a good thing for this town, as I’ve often 
told the boys, if they ’d fire ’em out of 
camp.” 

“Them’s my sentiments about French- 


men,” said Shorty, nodding approval. 
“Ye need n’t talk Frenchmen to any- 
body in this camp.. What do you say, 
Sandy?” 

“T say,” said Sandy, “I’ll make one 
to fire’em out of camp tomorrow, if the 
rest of the boys say so.” 

“Well,” said the visitor resolutely, 
“You are entitled to your own opinion 
about Frenchmen, gentlemen, but if you 
want us to look any further into your 
mines, you will furnish us a few hundred 
pounds of different grades of ore for 
Monsieur Savarin to work. You will 
believe in him when he hands you a bar 
of silver or gold, or whatever it may be, 
I suppose. That is what he guarantees 
to do, I am informed.” 

This announcement, and the very 
positive manner in which it was made, 
rather staggered the party. Metallif- 
erous Murphy was the first to recover 
himself. “The bys have nothing agin 
your frind, the Frinchman, gintlemin. 
For me part I rivirince the might of sci- 
ence whether it be in a Frinchman, or a 
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Polander, or a Rooshun, or a Prooshun. 
It is me only rigrit that I have none of 
me own tists and tubes to display to ye 
some of the prettiest experiments in the 
metalliferous rocks. It is not blowin’ 
me horn that I am, when I tell ye that I 
can perhaps give your metallurgical 
Frinchman a pint or two concerning that 
same, as the bys can tell ye if you’re 
after doubtin’ me acquirements.” 

“Be reassured, Mr. Murphy,” one of 
the gentlemen replied. “Do not do 
yourself an injustice. Your reputation 
as a metallurgist and a gentleman of ex- 
tensive scientific acquirement is too well 
known to be questioned by us. But as 
you remark, you have no facilities. I am 
sure it will afford you much pleasure to 
meet Monsieur Savarin, who is a most 
scientific person, a man after your own 
heart, and who will be pleased, I am sure, 
to offer you the facilities of his labora- 
tory.” 


Ill. 


SanpDy MCNEIL lived a little way out 
of town, in a hut dug into the side of the 
hill and roofed over ; a class of residence 
common enough in Nevada, where the 
weight of snow might crush a more pre- 
tentious structure. It was little more 
than a burrow, in point of fact. The 
squirrels or prairie-dogs were as well 
lodged, except for the little bit of thatch 
or planking at the entrance, which gave 
it something of ahuman aspect. There 
was an old stovepipe shot up out of the 
bunk, which the persistent winds had 
blown out of plumb, despite the staying 
qualities of two or three slovenly braces. 
Inside the hut was a table made of a few 
coarse boards nailed together, an open 
rough stone fire-place, a camp oven, a 
few pots and kettles, and on the walls a 
few old wood-cuts from the Illustrated 
London News and Graphic. Here Sandy 
kept Bachelor’s Hall. The road or rather 
trail to this retreat followed the main 
gulch on which Chivtown was built, un- 
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til it reached a smaller tributary, which 
emptied into it at right angles, and which 
at once assumed a very rugged aspect. 
It was Sandy’s custom so soon as he 
reached the mouth of Sandy’s Gulch — 
for it was named after him—on his way 
home from town; to draw his “ shootin’ 
irons,” and do a little pistol practice. No 
one could see him from camp,— not that 
it would have been of much consequence 
if they did ; but Sandy preferred to have 
the cause of his remarkable skill with his 
weapons kept in the dark. Like skill in 
any other fine art, it was merely a mat- 
ter of persistent practice, of constant 
and loving care of his pistols, as well as 
of great natural aptitude. But Sandy 
preferred the current vulgar version — 
that it was purely a matter of gift, or 
genius, — an inspiration, an effulgence! 
He had an appointment at his cabin this 
evening with Shorty and Beauty, but 
there was an hour yet to spare ; so as he 
walked leisurely up the trail he put his 
hand to his hip pockets, drew a medium 
sized Colt from each with facile and flex- 
ible wrists, and plugged the blazed stems 
of the few stunted trees which held his 
favorite marks. He then proceeded to 
examine the target with anxious scru- 
tiny. The result was not quite satisfac- 
tory, and shaking his head disparaging- 
ly, he repeated the performance again 
and again, until every ball from both pis- 
tols was lodged within a dollar circle. 
This accomplished, he became more 
cheerful, or at least less serious, and at 
once made preparations to cook his fru- 
gal repast, still suddenly drawing and 
“maneuvering his weapons at intervals. 
The meetings of the pards was in 
order to hold a consultation as to the 
trustworthiness of the assays of Mon- 
sieur Savarin. The samples which were 
to be submitted to him for assay and for 
working tests had been broken down 
and sent to the Frenchman, and all three 
expected to go to the old man’s labora- 
tory for their certificates that afternoon. 
In due time Shorty and Beauty arrived, 
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and the all-important subject 
broached. 

“I don’t believe in no assayer,” said 
Shorty. “What aman can’t get ina horn 
I don’t goacent on. That’s the worst 
of this camp, anyhow,—a feller ’s got to 
go it blind. Down at Red Dog a feller 
could know toa dot just what he was 
doing. I seen the boys many a time 
guess within a dollar of their clean-up, 
but here all you can horn is a lot of iron 
filings. How do you think the old boy 
gets the gold out of it, or do you think 
it’s all humbug, anyhow?” 

“ Biles it in chemicals,” said Beauty ; 
acids, and a whole lot of stuffs,—I seen 
him, and smelt him too, for he raised 
stink enough to knock you down.” 

“Do ye suppose Murphy knows any- 
thing about it ?” asked Shorty. 

“Murphy be damned,” said Sandy. 
“ He knows as much about it as my old 
grandmother. -Murphy’sall gas. He’s 
talked so much and blowed so hard that 
he thinks he knows sumthin, but I heerd 
tell that a feller down at Chipmunk but- 
tered and blarneyed him up, and then 
sold him a bar of babbit metal for silver, 
and stamped it 1200 fine at that. He 
had the feller hauled up and tried to get 
his money back, but old Judge Sheppard 
laughed him out of court. He wanted 
to put him through his elements, I think 
they called it, and Murphy balked.” 

“There’s one thing about the old 
Frenchman,” said Shorty, “he don’t 
talk much.” 

“ Not a word out of his head,” said 
Beauty. “He looks ye through and 
through with them keen eyes of his’n, 
and snubs ye short off. A mighty 
cranky old cuss he is, I can tell ye.” 

“Well, let ’s go and see him, anyhow,” 
said Sandy,” and hear what he’s got to 
say.” 

Monsieur Savarin had established his 
laboratory in the lower end of the town. 
Over the dilapidated old door was an in- 
scription, “E. Savarin, Assayer and 
Metallurgist.” The door was opened to 


was 
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their knock by the old gentleman him- 
self, in his shirt sleeves, his face some- 
what flushed and soiled, for he had been 
at work standing over the furnace. 

He appeared very little pleased at the 
interruption, and apparently did not 
stand at all in awe of the distinguished 
Chiv’s, who, to tell the truth seemed to 
feel rather crestfallen and dejected in 


his presence, for some reason which they 
were at a loss to explain. He would not 
even open the door at first wide enough 
to admit them, but curtly asked their 
business. 

“We have some gold rock here,” said 
Beauty, “ which we left to get assayed.” 

The old man admitted them, passed 
behind the little counterand back toward 
the inner laboratory. 

The men meanwhile glanced around 
at the shelves of chemicals, labeled in 
symbolic abbreviations. Two or three 
of the bottles bore a death’s head and 
cross-bones, which seemed to impress 
the party. In fact, Shorty in particular 
seemed to lose his self-confidence, and 
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whispered, “ If he knows how to use all 
that ’s in them bottles, then I'll say he’s 
an assayer.” 

Beauty, still attracted by the death 
emblem upon a bottle of cyanide of po- 
tassium, was carefully spelling over the 
symbol, K. Cy., when the old gentleman 
returned and handed him a certificate, 
which the miner hastily opened and read 
with paling face and lips. 


“Ye lie, you old fraud,” he said, indig- 
nantly throwing the certificate in the 
Frenchman’s face. “It’s gold rock, and 
every miner in camp—” 

But Beauty got no farther with his 
protest, for at that moment a bullet 
whizzed past his face, and clapping his 
hand hastily to his head it was instantly 
covered with blood, and he found that 
he had lost a part of his ear. Beauty 
and Shorty for a wonder were not 
“heeled,” and the party retreated to the 
street, whereupon the Frenchman in- 
stantly shut and barred the door. 

Sandy laughed, holding his sides to 
retain himself. Shorty joined in, but 
Beauty was furious. “Give me your 
pistol, Sandy,” he said, “and let me kill 
the damned old cuss.” 

But Sandy only laughed the more, 
blurting out at disconnected intervals, 
“Hold me, Shorty, or I shall die.—O, 
Shorty, hold me. Just to think of it! 
The three quickest triggers in Chivtown 
—rattled by an old Frenchman.—Look 
at Beauty’s face !—-He’s looking for his 
ear.— He'll put it in that bottle, Beauty, 
—and youcan lookat it tomorrow! Oh! 
hold me, somebody !— What a spunky 
old catamount it is.” 

But when Beauty attempted to take 
his pistol he became suddenly serious, 
and said, “ By ——, Beauty, if you touch 
that old man, choose the mourners fer 
yer funeral; fer I’ll kill ye, as sure as 
my name is Sandy McNeil!” And there 
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came into his steely blue eyes the look 
of the rattlesnake when about to strike. 


IV. 


OF course so pretty a girl as May 
O’Connor had plenty of admirers. Chiv- 
town was very proud of her, and not a 
man of them, old or young, but would 
have “ plugged” any number of adver- 
saries, could any have been found to 
merit her resentment. But she had not 
an enemy in the world, and to the credit 
of Chivtown be it said she was as safe in 
that wild camp, or perhaps safer, than in 
the greatest and most civilized of cities. 
But it required all her own tact and her 
mother’s care to restrain her admirers 
without offending them. It was neces- 
sary for the prosperity of their business 
for them to remain popular ; it was still 
more necessary to check any undue fa- 
miliarity. It spoke volumes for their 
tact and discretion, that under these cir- 
cumstances they were the most popular 
and esteemed of all the inhabitants of 
Chivtown. 

Decidedly the most ardent of all May’s 
admirers was Metalliferous Murphy. 
He was a fine looking fellow, fresh col- 
ored, healthy, and ready-witted. He 
had a good knowledge of woman’s na- 
ture, its strength and weakness, and 
more than his share of the arts and win- 
ning ways natural to all his countrymen. 
He knew that the ladies were ambitious, 
and that Mrs. O’Connor in particular 
looked forward to an alliance for May that 
would enable them to leave Chivtown, 
and settle in a more prosperous and cul- 
tivated community. Thus he loved to 
pose as a mining expert, deep in the con- 
fidence of great city capitalists, and in 
his higher flights, as little short of an 
oracle of metallurgical and financial wis- 
dom. A lucky incident enabled him to 
give color to these pretensions. When 
the great French company, or the 
Frenchman’s Folly as it was termed, 
failed, it became necessary to put a 
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keeper in possession. One of the vic- 
timized capitalists who had visited Chiv- 
town to gather what remained of the 
wreck, gave ear to the seductions of the 
metalliferous and mellifluous gentleman, 
and appointed him keeper and receiver. 
This placed him in possession of a fine 
house,-which might have been called a 
mansion, built for the French manager, 
a stylish team, saddle horses, and a num- 
ber of privileges and perquisites, all of 
which the shrewd fellow used to dazzle 
May and her mother, and enhance his 
importance inthe community. Likeall 
girls May was fond of a lively drive ora 
canter on horseback. So the spanking 
team and saddle horses of the French- 
man’s Folly were likely to prove trump 
cards in such skillful hands. 

One afternoon he appeared at the ho- 
tel in even higher feather than usual, 
and invited May to take a drive around 
the mines and works of the great French 
company. The country in that vicinity 
was very pretty and interesting, com- 
manding a view of the surrounding land- 
scape for many miles. The great lode 
located by the Frenchmen ran along the 
shoulder of the ridge, and the road, which 
had been built by them followed along 
the edge of the vein for miles. At sev- 
eral of the mines “ Mister Murphy ” still 
had a man in charge, who came forward 
and touched his hat respectfully. They 
visited all the works in turn, and then 
the hundred-stamp mill, over which May 
was shown by her escort and care-taker. 
Then to the stables, carriage house, 
barns, and residence. He watched her 
closely, and seeing that she was much 
impressed, at once made the most of it. 

“It is an illigant property, me dear 
Miss May,” he said; “thirty thousand 
acres of land, ten miles of highly metal- 
liferous, auriferous, and argentiferous 
lodes, woodlands, and water privileges ; 
in fact, highly important advantages 
without ind. Title, United. States pat- 
int, — without spick or flaw, — immacu- 
late, in fact.” 
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“ How did they come to fail so dread- 
fully?” May asked naturally. 

“ Through ignorance and pretinse, me 
dear Miss May. The fact is, although I 
have the honor to enjoy the transcindint 
confidence of the Prisident of this fine 
property, I may be permitted to till you, 
sub rosa, that the Frinchmin have noth- 
ing of the practikil metalliferous knowl- 
edge necessary to conduct an interprise 
of this important chavacter. It’s me 
opinion that the Frinch nashin is too 
frivolous and volatile for great undertak- 
ings. These ores, me dear Miss May, 
are highly metalliferous, also argentifer- 
ous, also auriferous and cupriferous. 
They are justly called mitils rather than 
ores. All their componint parts are 


metalliferous rather than silicious, and 
the complicashins and combinashins are 
of the most complicated and intractable 
character. But the metalliferous acquire- 
ments of the prisint scientific age are 
not unaqual to the solution of this inter- 


isting and highly important problim, and 
me dear Miss May, I till you in the strict- 
est confidence, I am in correspondince 
with some of me intimate friends at the 
Bay. They are imminsely wealthy, and 
with their unlimited capital and me long 
experience in the solution of complicated 
metalliferous and metallurgical diposits, 
I am looking forward with unbounded 
confidence to the reorganizashin and re- 
habilitashin of this highly important and 
interisting problim. And in that con- 
necshin I would ask ye, Miss May, if ye 
would be willin’ to make a call with me 
on the old Frinchman. I have some 
samples of rock in me carriage which I 
want him to assay, not having the nicis- 
sary chemicals, me tests and me tubes, 
to do it mesilf.” 

May was quite glad to visit the old 
gentleman, for she knew herself to be a 
great favorite with him. He had been 
taken ill shortly after his arrival, and she 
had been very good to him, superintend- 
ing his comfort, sending all his meals 
from the house; had cooked with her 
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own hands dainty little dishes to tempt 
his appetite during convalescence, and 
had animated good Mrs.’Crump to almost 
equal exertions in his behalf. 

The metallurgist was hard at work as 
usual, but received them both with great 
cordiality. He had conceived an almost 
paternal affection for fatherless May, and 
for reasons best known to himself toler- 
ated the “ highly metalliferous ” gentle- 
man, and even submitted to being pat- 
ronized by him. 

“Me dear Professor, I trust we are 
welcome, and that we don’t intrude up- 
on yer highly interesting, important, and 
mitalliferous labors. It is me one rigrit 
that me multiplicity of responsibility 
does not permit me to avail myself of 
yer cordial invitation to participate in 
them. Surrounded by yer tists and tubes 
ye look more learned than Galin or Hip- 
pocrates. What may be the nature of 
yer experiments at the present moment, 
me dear Professor ?” 

“] am preparing some chemically pure 
silver, monsieur. I have dissolved it in 
nitric acid, you see Miss May ; I address 
the young lady,” he said, bowing to her 
companion, “because you, Monsieur 
Murphy, are familiar with these little 
professional tricks.. I add common salt 
and find in my precipitate silver chloride, 
I then add granulated zinc and sulphuric 
acid, until all chloride is converted into 
metallic silver. I then fuse with carbon- 
ate of soda in a plumbago crucible, and 
find my pure metal. Our friend, Mon- 
sieur Murphy, will explain to you the 
principle of chlorinization.” 

“ Me dear Professor, not for the world 
would I intrude me imperfecshins in yer 
learned prisince ; and I think Miss May is 
after admirin’ the pretty solutions in yer 
bikers more than the principles!of chlor- 
inizashin or any other principles in fact.” 

“If you will excuse me a moment,” said 
the Professor, “I will look after my fur- 
nace. Monsieur Murphy, explain to Miss 
May the very pretty reactions which she 
admires.” 
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“ Certainly, certainly,” said her escort, 
seizing a beaker, and watching until the 
Professor was well out of hearing. “I 
will not attempt to explain to ye, my dear 
Miss May, the intricate subject of the 
nature of acids and alkalies, or of their 
voluminous and complicated and highly 
important and intricate combinations. 
There are a number of highly mitallif- 
erous iliments, and also a number of 
iliments which may be termed non-mit- 
alliferous. There are also mitals and 
mitalloids. A green or blue color ina 
solution is an indication of copper, and 
it is probable that the brilliant colors 
which attract yer bright eyes, me dear 
Miss May, proceed from the solushin of 
that highly important mital; but if ye 
will pardon me a moment I will hand the 
Profissor me samples, and we will con- 
tinue our interesting drive.” 

In the evening Monsieur Savarin called 
up at the hotel, and early securing an in- 
terview with May, who was seated at her 
desk, he said most impressively and 
kindly, 

“Pardon, that I address you. Cherie, 
I should be unworthy your great good- 
ness to me did I not warn you of the man 
whom you honored with your company 
today. He has no claim upon the French 
property, and never shall have. In fact, 
I tell you in strict confidence, he shall 
be removed in less than three months. 
Pardon me the liberty when I say that I 
love to think of you as my daughter. I 
take profound interest in your welfare, 
The great Frenchman’s Folly shall soon 
be in the hands of a young man, capable 
and talented, a gentleman of birth and 
refinement. He will also be an owner. 
He is avery fine looking fellow and guard 
you the heart, cherie, for he shall surely 
besiege to it.” 


V. 


Wuen Sandy McNeil threatened 
Beauty, warning him to keep hands off 
the metallurgist, and Beauty submitted, 
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his submission must not be attributed 
to fear. There was a sort of Masonry 
among the Chivs. Sandy was practi- 
cally their chief, and the orders of the 
chief must be respected. If Beauty re- 
fused to obey, he must be prepared to 
meet the resentment of Sandy,and shoot 
him down or be shot down himself. It 
said nothing against Beauty’s courage 
that he was not willing to proceed to 
this extremity. But the loss of his ear 
troubled him; his pals gave him no peace 
of his life about it, persistently declaring 
that the Frenchman had it preserved 
in the bottle with the death’s head and 
cross bones. 

At length in an evil hour he was be- 
trayed by false counsellors into bringing 
suit against Monsieur Savarin for assault 
with a deadly weapon. His companions 
had perseveringly blown upon the smol- 
dering embers of his resentment, until 
they burnt into a flame in this form. 

The news circulated like wild-fire, and 
aroused the greatest excitement. For 
a Chiv to haul a man into court for as- 
sault with a deadly weapon was some- 
thing unheard of. The news even 
reached the distant camps, and was re- 
ceived with shouts of derisive laughter. 
The loss of Beauty’s ear and its preser- 
vation in a bottle labelled with a death’s 
head and cross bones was drifted far and 
wide, the story enlarged and improved, 
and with just sufficient truth about it to 
“ stick” in whatever form it was told. 

Judge Sheppard, before whom the case 
would be tried, pending the building the 
new Court House, held Court at his res- 
idence, which was a little dug-out, very 
similar to Sandy McNeil’s, but situated 
“in town.” The Judge had lost his wife 
recently, was in delicate health, and had 
his boy, a youngster of about twelve, liv- 
ing with him. When Beauty first went 
down to consult him about issuing a war- 
rant he was in bed with his son. Beauty, 
after repeated rappings, was told to en- 
ter, in a thin soprano voice, and upon 
pulling the latch and getting his eyes 
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reconciled to the dim light proceeding 
from a small pane of glass in the artifi- 
cial front of the dug-out, he saw the boy 
with his rough shock of hair sitting up 
in bed, like a rabbit ina field of alfalfa. 

“What do ye want, Beauty?” the boy 
piped. 

“T want the Judge,” said Beauty, 
“where is he?” 

“He’s here; what do ye want with 
him ?” 

“T’ve got a case I want to consult him 
about,” said Beauty. 

At this reply, the boy pulled down the 
cover of the bed, shook the sleeper, and 
piped out, “Jedge, y’ ere wanted in Court, 

“Who is it?” said the Judge, in a 
smothered voice. 

“It’s Beauty,” said the boy, “says 
he’s got a case in Court.” 

At this the Judge turned and said hos- 
pitably, “ Hello, Beauty. You got a case 
in Court! You don’t often meddle with 
the law. What’s the matter?” 
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“Well! it’s that d——d Frenchman, 
Judge, who has bottled up my ear, they 
say. The boys won’t let me play him, 
and I want to get the law on him, if I 
can’t get even in the good old Chivtown 
fashion. I want him hauled up. Can’t 
ye make out the papers?” 

“QO yes,” said the Judge, looking a 
good deal surprised, and studying Beau- 
ty’s face carefully to see if he had been 

“drinking. “You can arrest him for as- 
sault with a deadly weapon. Sit down 
a moment and I'll make out the papers. 
Pete, hand me my pants.” 

Inafew moments the Judge was seated 
at the table and had made out the war- 
rant, the boy looking on meanwhile, 
kneeling up in bed, in wide-eyed aston- 
ishment. 

“Well! that beats anything I ever 
heard,” said the Judge, turning to his 
son, as his visitor passed out. ‘ What ’Il 
the boys say? Beauty must have taken 
leave of his senses. He never had much, 
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anyhow. The boys have deviled him 
about the loss of his ear, until he’s 
cranked about it, sure!” 

The boy in response showed his appre- 
ciation of the situation by standing upon 
his head in the bed,—when it immediate- 
ly appeared that he had turned in in his 
pants and shirt,—and proceeded to make 
violent demonstrations of surprise with 
his legs and feet. He then suddenly re- 
versed his position, and giving a long, 
shrill, knowing whistle, felt that he had 
done justice to the situation. 

The proceedings in Nevada in cases of 
this kind were formerly very summary, 
so that Monsieur Savarin found himself 
in Court, the cynosure of all eyes that 
same afternoon. The Judge’s apartment 
would not hold the crowd, so the case 
was heard in the old City Hall. Every- 
one eyed the Frenchman with a certain 
admiration and respect. It was not that 


he had shot a man’s ear off,— that was 
nothing,—but that he had bottled it and 


labelled it with a death’s head and cross 
bones; for the story had gone out, and by 
this time was universally believed, even 
by Beauty himself, who “filled” by his 
pals, had come to the conviction that no 
common wrong had been done him. 
The case was opened for the prosecu- 
tion by ex-Judge Black. He certainly 
made the most of it, and dwelt pathetic- 
ally and with much eloquence upon the 
inhumanity of bottling the ear of ar 
honest man, and labeling it witha death’s 
head and cross bones. He cited many 
well known cases to prove the sympathy 
between the amputated member and the 
corpus to which it naturally belonged. 
He pictured the Frenchman triumphing 
in his devilish science, probing the bot- 
tled member with a lancet, and the vic- 
tim writhing in pain on his cot in his 
humble cabin during the long hours of 
the night. He pointed to Beauty, whom 
he pictured pale and attenuated, until 
the honest fellow really felt that he had 
wasted away, and pitied himself exceed- 


ingly. 
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At the close of the ex-Judge’s learned 
address the jury looked awe-stricken and 
“rattled,” as though a ghost had got pos- 
session of them. Judge Sheppard ap- 
peared gloomy and disposed to bristle, 
and the defense whispered seriously 
with a senior member of their firm. The 
learned counsel for the prosecution had 
given the case an altogether unexpected 

¢ turn, and all Chivtown felt a little creepy 
and uneasy. However, Colonel Bowie 
was soon seen nodding his head to the 
senior member of his firm with great 
glee, and amid profound silence began 
his address, his face full of suppressed 
fun and humor. 

“This is a case, gentleman of the ju- 
ry,” he said, “where a gentleman who 
has plugged his man at least a dozen 
times, within the limits of this very 
town, now seeks redress for the merest 
flea bite—the loss of a bit of one of 
his ears. The story of the bottled ear, 
with all the sensational additions of the 
death’s head and cross bones, is all a 
myth, gentlemen. I call the principal 
himself as a witness. . Beauty, come 
here.” 

Beauty advanced reluctantly and 
sheepishly. The gallant Colonel seized 
him by the sound ear, and in nq, very 
gentle manner swung the injured side 
toward the jury. “There is the ear, 
gentlemen,” he said, baring it. “You 
see but a fraction of it has disappeared, 
and I leave it to your sound, practical 
judgment, gentlemen of the jury, how 
much of that fragment the bullet could 
have left for my client to practice the 
mysterious rites and incantations insin- 
uated by the ingenious and learned 
counsel for the prosecution. Why, gen- 
tlemen, my client was insulted, grossly 
and shamefully insulted in his own 
house. The wound was given to his 
opponent upon the threshold of his own 
doorway. . There were opposed to my 
client the three quickest triggers in 
Chivtown ; and my client, gentlemen, 
was satisfied to shave off a morsel of 
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the ear of the foremost of his adversa- 
ries. I could call the gentlemen, his 
companions, as witnesses, but you will 
all appreciate the delicacy of my client, 
who has instructed me to refrain from 
doing so. I ask you, gentlemen, one 
and all, collectively and individually, if 
you were insulted as grossly as my 
client, who was told that he lied, was 
called ad—-d French frog-eater, and had 
the certificate thrown in his face, would 
you, — could you, gentlemen, — have ex- 
ercised the moderation and self-control 
of my client, who, in the face of the three 
assailants, all of them certain triggers, 
was content to warn the foremost by 
shaving off a morsel of his ear? Why, 
gentlemen, so little danger was there, 
that his associates burst out laughing. 
There was absolutely no harm done, 
gentlemen. It is notorious that the 


complainant prides himself upon his 
good looks —so much so that he is 
known by the name of ‘ Beauty.’ 


He is 
a very handsome man, gentlemen, as 
you can all bear witness; but I ask you 
if he is in any way disfigured. His am- 
brosial curls, gentlemen, cover and con- 
ceal the ear which has lost but a frag- 
ment of its symmetry; and my friend 
Beauty will still be, in fact he is, as much 
adored by his fair admirers as ever. 
Nay, gentlemen, in Chivtown he is the 
very mould of fashion and the glass of 
form ; and I expect nothing less than to 
see our youthful bloods shave one 
another’s ears with the same delicacy 
and precision as did my distinguished 
client —in imitation of the well-known 
custom in the effete monarchies of 
Europe, where the courtiers love to im- 
itate the personal peculiarities and even 
the defects of a prince of the blood.” 
The Court looked approval at the elo- 
quent Colonel. His friends all came for- 
ward and shook his hand demonstrat- 
ively. The Jury appeared relieved and 
gay, and in a very few minutes brought 
in a verdict of acquittal, amid loud cheers. 
As the parties left the Court, the Judge 
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linked his arm in Monsieur Savarin’s, 
and strolled down the street with him 
in a very confidential and communica- 
tive mood. 

“These fellows have to be taught a 
lesson every now and then, Professor,” 
he said. “and there is only one way to 
do it. Last summer there was a fellow 
from Georgetown brought a case before 
me, and allowed that he could run this 
Court. He wouldn’t take warning or 
advice, but undertook to jump me. I 
gave the case against him, and after 
Court he asked me if I was ‘heeled.’ I 
said I wasn’t, having just come out of 
Court, and he told me to heel myself, 
and he’d go for me the next time we 
met. Well, I met him as I was going 
to breakfast the next morning. He was 
on the opposite side of the sidewalk, 
and we went at it. I was a little too 
quick for him, and put a couple of bul- 
lets into his hip. He has been under 
the Doctor’s care ever since, and has just 
got about on crutches. I guess he'll re- 
spect this Court hereafter. I sent over 
to know how he felt about it a few days 
ago, and he said that he thinks of going 
below ; which is the best thing he can 
do under the circumstances.” 

Monsieur Savarin saw at once that he 
had won a valuable friend ; a just judge, 
a good lawyer, and an honest man! 

A few evenings later there were gath- 
ered together in a palatial mansion in 
San Francisco a distinguished company. 
The room which was unusually spacious 
was decorated with the finest works of 
art. Pictures by Gerome, Bougereau, 
Meissonier, Detaille, and others, gor- 
geously framed, covered the walls. Price- 
less bronzes stood on pedestals. Port- 
folios of water-colors, engravings and 
etchings, were temptingly upheld by 
inviting frames. At one end of the room 
stood a superb grand piano, and sur- 
rounding it in picturesque confusion 
were numerous violins, violoncellos, and 
other instruments. Rich carpets and 
rugs adorned the floors of the apart- 
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ments, which opened en sutte separated 
by portieres. 

The host, a portly, dignified looking 
man of sixty, the picture of honhommie 
and good living, was dressed in a negligé 
costume, as also two or three privileged 
friends. The rest of the company were 
in fullevening dress. Artists, musicians, 
authors, poets, savants, all of the French 
type, elegant, vivacious, and sparkling. 
The host, Monsieur Pinal, the great 
French capitalist of his day, and Mon- 
sieur Ferrier, a celebrated French vio- 
linist, were playing a violin duet, — the 
’cellos and other instruments joining in 
occasionally in full but tender strains. 

The duet was just closing amid mur- 
murs of delicate appreciation, when a 
distinguished looking Frenchman en- 
tered,preceded by a valet who announced 
“Monsieur Savarin, Messieurs.”’ 

““My dear Savarin!” said the host, 
advancing, holding out both hands, 
“welcome, welcome, at last! It is an 
age since we have seen you. How is 
Chivtown? and how many men have you 
had for breakfast since your departure? 
Come and tell me all about it. Mes- 
sieurs, you will excuse me a few mo- 
ments.” 

All the distinguished company gave 
Monsieur Savarin a gleeful salute as the 
pair passed into a little private library. 
The metallurgist was well known to them 
all, and an especial favorite, but with 
none more so than with the host. 

“So come now, tell me, my Savarin 
how goes the great French Folly; is it 
as we supposed, or is it dead and should 
have been buried long ago?” 

“Never further from death, I think. 
It is indeed as we conjectured, a bonan- 
za of priceless value. Nothing but igno- 
rance, and perhaps criminal design, 
brought it to ruin. I have secretly ex- 
plored every portion of every vein, and 
made hundreds of averages and assays. 
There they are; you will see we have 
found nothing like it yet, even in the 
most precious of all your properties.” 
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“ What about the unknown rebellious 
elements,—are they indeed invincible ?” 

Savarin answered by a gesture of con- 
tempt, saying : “ There are no unknown 
elements in these modern days — no,” 
he said, anticipating his friend, — “ nor 
unknown combinations. A little more 
or less sulphur, a troublesome copper sul- 
phuret, and perhaps a little tellurium, 
constitute all that is deemed invincible.” 

At this moment there entered a fine, 
gallant looking young Frenchman, of 
aristocratic mien and elegant address. 
He was a favorite, evidently, with both 
the old Frenchmen, for both embraced 
him cordially. “It is as we supposed, 
Raoul,” said Monsieur Pinal gaily : “the 
great French Folly is a bonanza of bo- 
nanzas. Prepare yourself to take charge 
of it. Savarin will return and stay three 
months with you to set you going.” 

“ And O, Cher Raoul,” said Savarin, 
“T have an angel for you— an angel of 
beauty and goodness!” 

“ An angel in Chivtown!” said Raoul, 
elevating his eyebrows, and making a 
comical gesture of distrust. “I thought 
they all belonged to the other region — 
both sexes— in that celebrated vicinity.” 

“T tell you, Raoul, never have you set 
eyes upon a lovelier, purer, more fascin- 
ating creature. But I need not say more. 
You will see her shortly, and if she does 
not at once kindle a consuming flame in 
your susceptible breast, then I am no 
prophet.” 

“But perhaps there are rivals,” said 
Raoul, interested. 

“ Ah, yes,” said Savarin, laughing. 
“ Metalliferous Murphy, me friend and 
fillow student (trying in vain to mimic 
him) ; but you could carry off the girl, 
Raoul, if she were at the altar. She is 
love itself, pining for a mate; never has 
she set eyes upon a man worthy of her, 
never on such a perfect picture of man- 
hood as yourself, Raoul !”’ 

“ Ah, Savarin! Savarin! 
game of flattery.” 

“Yes,” said Monsieur Pinal, “ but he 


At the old 
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flattered the Chivtown gallants with bul- 
lets. What is that we heard, Savarin, 
about shooting off one of their ears? At 
your old tricks with the pistol, eh? 
Shame, shame! It is getting too late 
for that. You must put up your weap- 
ons and wear a rosary.” 

“Rosaries for monks and women!” 
said Savarin. “Iam quite in practice 
again with the pistol, and may teach 
Chivtown a lesson or twoyet. Howare 
you, Raoul? Better polish up a little. 
Murphy may want to fight for his inam- 
orata, though I think not.” 

“ So, so,” said Raoul, “but I will take 
your advice, and the first thing we shall 
do, — you and I, —we will paint the 
town in solferino and magenta!” 


A FEW months later Chivtown and the 
camps in the vicinity were startled to 
learn that the “Great French Folly” 
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had started up again with complete suc- 
cess ; that the stages were running lad- 
en with treasure, and fabulous stories 
were circulated as to the amount of the 
“clean ups.” 

Later, the Chivtown Banner reported 
the marriage of Miss May O’Connor to 
Monsieur Raoul Lenoir. The Banner 
devoted a column to a description of the 
ceremony. Chivtown was bathed in 
champagne, it would appear, and no in- 
habitant of the vicinity had everdreamed 
in his wildest visions of such presents as 
were showered upon the lovely and 
blushing bride. Monsieur Savarin gave 
away “his daughter,” as he proudly 
called her. Judge Sheppard performed 
the civil service. ‘“ Monsieur Murphy” 
saluted the bride; and in the evening 
danced what he termed “a Milesian jig,” 
to the admiration and enthusiasm of all 
beholders. 

Henry S. Brooks. 
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CENE: The sunny 
studio of an all 
around artist, 
with evidences 
upon the walls 
of former mag- 
nificence in the 
shape of pictures 

y that had been 
skied in the 
Paris salon, — 
and sketches 
that had never 

been profaned by a committee man’s 
hands, because the man could not be 
induced to look at them. In one cor- 


ner stood a rickety stand, containing a 
smoking outfit, two small glasses, and a 
decrepit decanter. Cigar ashes were on 
the uncarpeted floor ; and a heap of stu- 
dio properties were piled up in one cor- 
ner, about the distorted forms of three 
ghastly lay figures, which some waggish 
person had posed into attitudes of start- 
ling ballet dancers. The artist himself 
lounges in the bow-window, watching 
the surging crowd'that travels back and 
forth five stories beneath him, and spec- 
ulates upon the chance of a possible cus- 
tomer shooting out from the mass and 
ringing the fifth story bell. Alas! none 
look his way. Presently the door opens 
and his chum enters with a blustering, 
cordial, “ Franz, old boy, good morning! 
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Haven’t seen such a day since we left 
Vienna. Dear old Vienna,’ —and the 
eyes of Fritz moisten and his voice fal- 
ters. 

“ Look here, Fritz, — you are either in 
love, or you have made some money. 
Gush about beautiful days, and dear old 
Vienna might do for me, a half-balanced 
poet-artist ; but for you— Hein ?—is it 
love or money ?”’ 

Fritz, not the least disconcerted, lays 
his hat and cane on the pile of proper- 
ties, draws his chair close to the window, 
deliberately lights a cigar, and then says 
in a subdued voice, as if the sunshine 
might tattle : 

“Franz, old boy, it’s a girl.” 

“Hein! Fritz! I might have known 
it would come to this. And our old com- 
rade days are over, then?” 

“ Over ? not at all, my friend. It only 
means that you will have a home where 
you now havea cell. You know her al- 
ready.” 

“T do? Well, I am sorry to hear it. 
If I know her, it must be Roschen with 
the coral lips, the Madonna eyes, the 
clear-cut nose, the soft halo of hair, the 
sweeping lashes! To think that all these 
months, you, my trusted friend Fritz, 
should have been dilating on the pictur- 
esque possibilities of this fraulein ; and 
I,—I, the artist Franz,—should have 
had the thick head, the muddled brain, 
to think that our association was awak- 
ening your artistic sense! Alitsen und 
hunden, Fritz! soit is Roschen! Ha! 
ha! he! he! ho! ho-o-o-o! So much for 
my insight into human nature,” —and 
Franz crossed the room in a decisive 
manner, and put his foot through his 
latest canvas. Fritz jumped to the res- 
cue before any more were sacrificed, and 
drawing his friend back to the window, 
he said timidly : 

“ You had no thoughts that way, 
Jreund?” 

“Me? not much. 


I am only thinking 
that a man that can’t see a romance 
that is under his very nose is a poor sort 
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of cabbage, any way —one of the kind 
that never will fill his head hard enough 
to be marketed.” 

“Poof! Franz, you are the best fel- 
low in the world, and it is no wonder 
you did not see it; I didn’t believe it 
myself that she cared for me, until we 
went together with some young friends 
out on the Hudson for a day’s boat ride. 
Roschen and I, quite by chance, were at 
one end of the boat together. Her eyes 
were so full of innocent interest, her 
cheeks had such a dainty bloom, her neck 
such a ravishing curve —” 

“They did, did they? Fritz, I can 
finish the story without your help. But 
you want me to assist you ; even my old 
cabbage head feels that. Now, what the 
devil can I do for you ?” 

“ Just this, Franz. Her parents have 
not had a chance yet to know how I 
bristle with virtues, and until they have 
instituted inquiries in Vienna I am sup- 
posed to keep myself below the horizon, 
as it were. There must be some letters 
written to my little Roschen,— our lit- 
tle Roschen, — in order to keep my mem- 
ory green. Now Franz, you write such 
beautiful German,—and her parents 
don’t know a word of German, but our 
Roschen knows everything. You will 
write them? for the sake of our old 
friendship.” 

Franz buried himself in thought for 
some moments. It wasasingular situa- 
tion for him to be writing a love letter— 
a crusty, crabbed bachelor and woman- 
avoider such as he was. But Fritz had 
been such a good friend, that the artist 
finally leaned toward him, and patting 
him on theshoulder said in his soft-heart- 
ed, Vienna way : 

“Ja, gewisz, Fritz! You have helped 
me out of many a hole. I will paint 
sketches with my pen and paper, such 
as will wring tears of blood from the 
heart of your Roschen—our Roschen— 
and she will never forget or forsake you 
while Franz Gunzenkirchen lives and 
breathes.” And taking up some colored 
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crayons and a sheet of paper, he pro- 
ceeded to execute a few rapid designs, 
in which predominated bleeding hearts 
pierced with daggers and surmounted by 
stiff German forget-me-nots ; grave- 
stones overhung with weeping willows ; 
and cadaverous lovers with such woeful 
faces that Fritz laughed until he cried. 
So Franz wrote the letter, sparkling with 
wit, pathetic with sentiment, inspiring 
with descriptive passages, and then sent 
the missive on its way. 


II. 


ScENE :— Roschen is seated in a low 
rocker in her room. Her eyes sparkle 
and her cheeks flush with the excitement 
of heading off the postman and smug- 
gling in the letter she knew would come, 
before her mother could get to the street 
door to take the mail as usual. 

“Only a paper for you, mother,” she 
had said, handing her mother a package 
and continuing on to her own room. 

O, the delight of that first hour alone 
with Azs first letter, which closed by say- 
ing: “And now, my fresh little hedge- 
rose, I expect a letter in the quaint Vien- 
nese dialect that you use so well. Eng- 
lish is cold, Roschen,— and you and I 
must use the most musical and perfect 
medium there is to express our affec- 
tion, which is so deep and strong, and 
which glows with such celestial light.” 

It was certainly a far more beautiful 
letter than she could write ;—indeed, how 
could she sit down and marshal her 
thoughts into any kind of order, when 
her head was so full of the perfection of 
her Fritz ? 

“ Ah? [have it!” she softly said to her- 
self, as she gathered her painting mater- 
ials together and started for her lesson 
at Herr Gunzenkirchen’s studio. 

The artist smiled with an air of amused 
tolerance, as he played on the young 
creature’s feelings ; and she never saw 
the game. The class was a large one, 
and as he leaned over the shoulder of 

VoL. XV—9. 
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the girl who-sat next to Roschen, he 
said: 

“Very well done, Miss Emma. I havea 
friend who is something of a critic—used 
to write the art criticisms for the Vienna 
Abend-Zeitung—Herr Fritz Kunz; and 
when he saw your study on the easel the 
other day, he said there was but one 
better in the whole class.” This in a 
tone just loud enough for the pupil to 
hear, and for it to drift on to Roschen. 

Roschen’s cheeks grew carmine with 
pleasure, and she made a resolve then 
and there to work with redoubled energy, 
and to show her Fritzchen what she 
could do when she really tried. And 
Herr Gunzenkirchen watched her, and 
admitted in a half conciliated way that 
she was not bad looking, even if she did 

*not come up to Fritz’s rhapsodies on her 
resemblance to Madonnas, classic ideals 
of beauty, and noted belles of every cen- 
tury and region; a great admission on 
the part of Franz, who was a combative 
person from the sole of his feet to the 
soul of his being. 

When the rest of the pupils had gone, 
Roschen lingered shyly as if she wanted 
to ask some favor, and yet scarcely 
dared to venture. , 

Franz scratched away at one of the 
hopeless pencil drawings that had been 
left behind for correction by one of the 
pupils, and muttered fiercely over the 
distorted lines. In his heart he won- 
dered what Roschen wanted, but he was 
too proud to let her see his curiosity. 
By and by, when the silence became 
painfully prolonged, he broke it himself 
by saying, without turning around, 

“Well?” 

“O Herr Franz,—” and a soft, warm, 
hand thrilled itstouchthrough the coarse 
fibres of his working coat, and almost 
made him jump from his seat with a feel- 
ing he could not analyze for the life of 
him ; such symptoms never can be anal- 
yzed, you know. 

Looking up and adjusting his eye- 
glasses, he saw his pupil’s face dyed 
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with charming blushes, and in her hand 
she held a letter,— the letter,— their let- 
ter. 

“Well?” he said again more gently. 

“©, Herr Franz!” and she moved a 
little nearer, lest some one should over- 
hear her. “You know my friend, Herr 
Fritz Kunz” — how coolly she appropri- 
atedhim! “Heis my sweetheart, Herr 
Franz, and he has written me such a 
beautifulletter.” Franz saw tears in the 
little one’s eyes. This was getting seri- 
ous. “And,” she continued, “ I thought 
perhaps as you were a great journalist ” 
— Franz was overwhelmed at this esti- 
mate of his modest talents— “as you 
were a great journalist, and could use 
such grand words, that perhaps you 
would answer the letter for me. You, 
would know just what to say, while I — 
I—O Herr Franz, my heart beats so I 
can’t think of athing. You will write 
it — won't you?” 

“The devil take the business!—a 


pretty situation for a poor dog like me 
tobe corresponding with myself. Shades 


of Rafael! Where is my glory as an ar- 
tist going to be worked out, if I stop to 
fritter my time away on fiddle-faddle of 
this kind? Still, Fritz is a good fellow. 
The other day he left a five dollar gold 
piece in my lean, cadaverous purse, and 
the purse had burst with the shock of its 
nerves, as I found the first time I went 
to get it to look for a fresh pen point, 
which had been its only internal comfort 
for weeks.” Ali this he said to himself. 
To Roschen he said : “ Me write a letter 
to a sweetheart? In the first place no 
one ever cared for a crusty old boy like 
myself, and so I have not had any expe- 
rience in the soft nothings that are the 
bread and meat of young people with 
hearts that beat like trip hammers.” 

This was discouraging. Never hada 
sweetheart! How could he know? Ro- 
schen knit her brows thoughtfully for a 
moment ; then she said in her simple in- 
nocence : 

“But Kritz is not like other men, Herr 
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Franz,—he is so wise. And he don’t 
want me to write letters like every other 
girl ; if he did I could get along. But he 
wants me to write about art, and politics, 
and—O well, Herr Franz, you who 
know him so well ought to know just 
what to say.” 

“Well, well, well!” sighed Herr 
Franz. ‘Itis a hard contract, but you 
are a good pupil, and I will do it for the 
sake of your” —he was going to add 
“for the sake of your sweet face,” but 
he caught himself in time and said “ for 
the sake of your faithfulness in your les- 
sons,” 

As she left the room light-hearted and 
joyful, Franz laid his finger alongside of 
hisnose, struck an attitude in front of his 
dilapidated cheval mirror, and gazing at 
himself with a grin of rapturous delight, 
he said : 

“Vell now, vot shall I writes to mine- 
self?” 


III. 


SCENE: Roschen is at the piano in 
her mother’s drawing-room. A dainty 
work basket, overflowing with the linen 
upon which she is embroidering her 
monogram, stands neglected in the win- 
dow. Fritz leans over one end of the 
piano and gazes tenderly into the girl’s 
eyes, while her notes grow slower and 
slower, and finally cease altogether. 

“ Roschen,” Fritz is saying with hesi- 
tation and embarrassment, “we men 
that have no homes and drift about the 
world are not fit companions for such 
pure angels as you. If I had hada home 
and a mother’s influence all these years, 
I should be a different man; I should 
not be as wicked and unprincipled as I 
am. 

Roschen’s eyes dilated with a new- 
born terror, as she asked in a tone scarce- 
ly above a whisper,’ 

“QO Fritz! You have not done any- 
thing very awful, have you? Murdered 
any one, or taken money that did not 
belong to you?” 


7 
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Fritz groaned. [t was so hard to make 
a confession full and free to this girl, 
who was so guileless, and who did not 
help him one iota with the quick intui- 
tion and broad comprehension that be- 
long to most of her sex. 

«“ And yet I did what I did because I 
love you so, Roschen. There,” he 
thought to himself, “that argument al- 
ways fetches them.” 

But Roschen, dear, confiding Ros- 
chen, left her seat at the piano, and 
going to where her lover stood, put her 
warm arms about his neck, and looking 
into his eyes, said: 

“Fritz, I never could lose my confi- 
dence in any one who wrote such beau- 
tiful, true, pure letters. Your heart 
must be stanch and true, and that is all 
Iask. They were such beautiful letters, 
Fritz, and I can repeat them all by 
heart.” 

Another inward groar from Fritz as 
he made asuperhuman effort and gulped: 

“That ’s just it, my Roschen; I did 
not write those letters, and that is what 
I am trying to tell you.” 

“Oh! ah!'um!” ejaculated Roschen, 
loosing her arms from her lover’s neck, 
and walking gloomily towards the win- 
dow. 

“Roschen!” whispered Fritz, not 
daring to follow her. ‘“Roschen,” ina 
pleading tone that would have moved a 
stone. 

A twinkle flashed in the girl’s eyes, 
then she began to laugh, at first a rip- 
pling, then a rushing, then a boisterous 
laugh. 

Fritz began to get furious, and his 
face grew scarlet with mortification. It 
was no longer in supplication that he 
addressed her; it was in ungovernable 
rage, for no man can endure ridicule. 

“ Fritz, dear,” she finally found breath 
to ask, “ who wrote your letters ? Herr 
Gunzenkirchen, I ’ll be bound.” 

“Well, what if it was? He is my 
nearest friend. He didn’t laugh,” was 
the sullen reply. 

“Only this, Fritz; I have to laugh, 
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we are in such a box. I, too, could not 
write, for the beating of my heart with 
love for you, and I, too, asked him to 
help me.” 

“You talked over your love for me 
with another man?” demanded Fritz, 
fiercely, forgetting that he was in the 
same box. “If youdid, youmay— Do 
you think it was womanly? Do you 
think it was loyal? How do I know 
but that you may go on employing him 
to write more letters to more men ?” 

“ How do I know but that he writes 
more letters to more women for you?” 
Roschen’s eyes flashed fire. She was 
gentle and clinging when well treated, 
hot-headed and sword-tongued when in- 
sulted. 

“Tam glad you saw fit to make your 
confession before we were married,” she 
said. “Iam only sorry that the cards 
are out, and so many preparations are 
made. [don’t care a fig for the letters, 
but any man who will insult the woman 
he loves, and the man he calls his friend, 
for doing just what he is doing himself, 
is a dog, and I am glad my life does not 
have to be linked with his. There is 
the door—please make use of it.” 

“ Roschen!” exclaimed Fritz, alarmed 
at the course events had taken, and 
fearing the ridicule of his friends in case 
this scene should get out. “ Roschen, 
hear me.” 

“What should I hear from you? 
Words once spoken can never be re- 
called. If you do not leave this house 
at once I will leave it myself. You 
wretch! You bad man! You deceiver!” 

So Fritz sneaked out, and Roschen,— 
the happy Roschen of an hour before,— 
was left to make unsatisfactory excuses 
to a crowd of expectant friends, and to 
a family who were incensed beyond 
description because she had thrown 
over such a splendid match. 


IV. 


THAT evening as she sat alone in the 
parlor, while her parents had gone to 
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the opera, Herr Gunzenkirchen was an- 
nounced. 

He was the personification of desolate 
remorse: he had forgotten to wear a 
collar, his old studio jacket hung limp 
and forlorn upon his shoulders, and a 
characteristic odor of turpentine and sic- 
catif floated in at the door with him. He 
was abject, speechless and almost tear- 
ful. 

“QO good Herr Franz, I am so glad 
you have come. My heart would burst 
if I could not have talked it over with 
some one ; and mamma never would un- 
derstand, for she was so anxious for the 
match. But you, Herr Franz, you know 
all. He denounced me for doing just 
what he had been doing himself!” Say- 
ing which Roschen burst into a fresh 
torrent of tears. 

“He denounced you, did he?” said 
Herr Franz, adjusting his glasses in or- 
der to give himself a moment’s reSpite. 
“Denounced you for doing what he was 
doing himself?” 

“ Ye-e-es, he di-i-d!”’ sobbed Roschen. 

“There! there! Fraulein, don’t cry: 
it hinders’ me of to think peacefully. 
Now tell me, Fraulein, who let the cat 
jump out of the sack first?” 

“ He did, Herr Franz. He said he had 
been a bad man, and wanted me to know 
the worst before I married him.” 

Herr Franz roared like a lion; nota 
short convulsive laugh, but a long, loud, 
side-shaking roar that shook the room. 
When his. breath came back he: said, 
“Fraulein, come here.” 

And when Roschen had slipped down 
on the ottoman at the master’s feet, he 
took her hand and said : 

“Fritz has been a good friend to me 
always ; he has been generous and great- 
hearted : but he is a very bad friend for 
you. If he had never done anything 
worse than get me, who love him, to 
write some letters for him, he would be 
avery good boy. Had he really been 
honest he would have begun to date his 
confessions fifteen years back. He is 
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not worse than other men,-—he is not 
better. Little Fraulein, some day you 
will be glad this happened. When he 


told me that you had been deceiving him 
I was sorry ; he did not tell me how. I 
am sorry that my hand should be the 
cause of your pain; but I feel that some 
day we shall both be glad.” 


V. 


It was almost a year before any change 
came into Roschen’s life. Her mother 
taunted her almost daily with the fact 
that she had thrown to the dogs the best 
chance she ever would get. But patient, 
gentle Roschen painted her pictures 
more earnestly than ever, nursed the 
fond illusion that she had a broken heart 
and a wrecked life, and day by day 
reached out to untangle the snarls of 
other people’s lives,— especially those of 
Herr Franz’s life. Three times a week 
on class days Roschen straightened out 
the confused mass of studio rubbish ; 
she brushed the master’s coat when 
he was not looking; she replaced the 
cracked cup and saucer with one of dain- 
tier make ; she smuggled into his pantry 
fresh ground coffee, an occasional bottle 
of wine, a bit of good cheese, a loaf of 
home-made bread, and so on, ad zufint- 
tum. Herr Franz never uttered a word 
either of thanks or of commendation. 
To tell the truth, he had two reasons for 
guarding silence. One was that his grati- 
tude made him feel choky in the throat ; 
the other was that he was so unused to 
allowing people to know that he had any 
feelings that he could not easily over- 
come the custom of a lifetime. 

One day the postman brought Franz 
a great square envelope from the curator 
of the National Gallery of Dresden, ask- 
ing him if he would be willing to sell one 
of his pictures, an, historical Egyptian 
study, for what would be $15,000 in 
American gold. Franz wiped his per- 
spiring forehead seven times, before he 
satisfied himself that the curator did not 
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mean one dollar and a half, instead of 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

When he was quite certain that there 
was no miscalculation, he went down to 
the cable office on lower Broadway, and 
cabled an acceptance of the offer. He 
then went to a tailor and ordered a suit 
of clothes,—the first he had had made 
to order for years. 

When his new clothes came home he 
put theni on, surveyed his portly figure 
in the old cheval mirror, and with a 
curious smile he said : 

“ The last time I pranced before this 
glass, [ was asking myself what I should 
write to myself. This time I ask how 
shall I talk to my other self —an old 
duffer like me.” 

And he dreamily turned away and sat 
down before his easel to await the com- 
ing of his class. Fraulein Emma had 


gone away for the summer, Miss Jones 
had sent her excuses for the day, the 
young Japanese student had entered 


upon a mercantile life, and only came 
evenings now, Miss Annie was ill,— 
Roschen was the class for the day. 

The door opened presently, and Ros- 
chen entered. With a courtly bow, 
Franz led her to a seat in the bow-win- 
dow, and laid the precious letter in her 
hands. The afternoon sun _ poured 
through the panes, and lit up a broad 
beam of sparkling, dust-laden air, that 
fell across Roschen’s brown-gold hair, 
and then passed on to envelop Franz. 

Roschen said not a word, but the 
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tear-filled eyes she lifted toward him, 
and the two hands she stretched out 
impulsively, were a sufficient expression 
of her rejoicing in his good luck. She 
wondered why she had never noticed 
the grand artistic bearing of the man 
before her ; the new clothes, the bar of 
sunlight, and the inward emotions had 
burst the prickly burr, and the rich, 
brown fruit lay revealed. 

He turned away,—this great, strong- 
hearted fellow,— and walked across the 
room to a portfolio, from which he ex- 
tracted some studies, and, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he brought them and 
laid them in her lap. 

It was a series of Roschen’s under all 
sorts of conditions, beginning with 
Roschen dancing through the meadows, 
and ending with Roschen bending over 
a cradle, a divine light in her eyes, and 
holding up one finger to hush the ap- 
proaching footsteps of some one whose 
radiant face was a marvel of joy—Fritz? 
O no! Franz. 

It was a silent hour, but all too short 
for these two. And when I looked 
from my window in the tenement op- 
posite, I saw them issue together from 
the street door, Franz carrying the 
paint box of his pupil, and Roschen 
clinging to his arm, and gazing happily 
into the face that was to smile upon her 
forever. They turned toward the west, 
and I knew the father and mother were 
to be asked the great question before 
the golden sun had gone to rest. 

Emelie Tracy Y. Swett. 
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THE PERSONAL EQUATION IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


HE reaction 

4 against senti- 

mentalism in 

politics has 

been so radi- 

cal, that all 

respect for 

the Jefferso- 

nian ideal is 

in danger of 

being lost. 

The contemptuous criticisms ot Jeffer- 

son are not confined to eminent foreign- 

ers, such as Von Holst and Bryce. The 

younger generation of studious Ameri- 

cans is growing up to regard him asa 
demagogic rhetorician. 

The injustice to his memory lies in the 
suspicion cast upon his patriotism : there 
is little doubt but that the present esti- 
mate of Jefferson’s statesmanship will re- 
main substantially the verdict of history. 
His political philosophy, (using that 
word for want of a better,) was the joint 
product of faith in a sentiment and de- 
ductive reasoning. The nobility and in- 
nate capacity for self government of the 
individual being premised, all the affairs 
of a state constituted on such basis were 
bound to come right, provided no offi- 
cious paternalism came in to thwart fhe 
natural development of the people. 

Jefferson believed that the continued 
supremacy of the agricultural classes 
was necessary for the preservation of 
free institutions. One of the most amu- 
sing of his provincialisms was the tear 
that the growth of commerce was a men- 
ace to the Republic. The small farmer 
was in fact Jefferson’s only unit and 
standard of American citizenship. If 


Rusticus would conscientiously take up- 
on himself the additional chore of his 
political duties,— just as, for instance, 
he devoted a few hours each year to 
mending fences, —the constitution would 
march, and the commonwealth would 
never-suffer harm. The idea that a class 
of specially trained experts would spring 
up, as exclusively wedded to politics as 
the tradesman is to his counter, was 
something that never entered the Sage 
of Monticello’s head. Ah, sad fatuity of 
rainbow visions and a priori convictions ! 
The special class has come, and, in the 
main it is composed of the very last per- 
sons whom Jefferson, as a lover of Amer- 
ica, would have chosen for her rulers. 
With the acceptance of the doctrine 
that any good man was capable of filling 
any Office, naturally grew the desire for 
office on the part of the average citizen. 
Human nature being involved, such de- 
sire was an inevitable corollary of radical 
democratization. The Jeffersonian ideal 
of a Republic was a place where every 
man would enjoy the natural rights men- 
tioned in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and where there would be as little 
attention as possible paid to the machi- 
nery of government. Certain simple State 
institutions were of course indispensa- 
ble, and all citizens ought to be willing 
to exercise official functions when the 
occasion arose. But, after contributing 
a fair share of effort for the common 
weal, the American Cincinnati would 
eagerly return to their real vocation, the 
raising of cotton, tobacco, and turnips. 
It turned out that the average citizen 
was not in the least coy or self-distrust- 
ful in the matter of assuming official 
functions ; and that, moreover, he was 
willing to devote a most generous por- 
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tion of his time to serving his country. 
In a very short time he had added to the 
Jeffersonian list of inalienable rights, 
the right to capture and hold_ public of- 
fice. The masses, while insensible to 
the lofty Jeffersonian abstractions, were 
susceptible to the emoluments and the 
petty dignity of station. There are thous- 
ands of Americans today who in their 
heart of hearts regard the possibility of 
place-holding as the most precious boon 
secured by the constitution. To attain 
this ambition they will not only trample 
on self-respect, but will sacrifice liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness, and even 
endanger their lives. Average human 
nature is apt to harbor servile aspira- 
tions. We are accustomed to poke un- 
limited fun at the Southern States, for 
their superabundance of Generals and 
Colonels ; but the Northern communi- 
ties are almost as open to criticism. The 
number of, not only Generals, but Cap- 
tains and Corporals, as well as Judges, 
Commissioners, and miscellaneous Hon- 
orables, ostentatiously saluted by such 
titles in business and social circles, is 
so large that plain Mr. has almost be- 
come an address of distinction. The vital 
Americanism that Mr. Beecher so nobly 
displayed on all great occasions, was 
very characteristically illustrated by his 
refusal to wear the gew-gaw, “ Doctor of 
Divinity.” 

By 1830 the party founded by Jeffer- 
son had become, by natural evolution, 
the party led by Jackson ; and then was 
uttered, in perfect sincerity, and with no 
faltering of shame, by a Democrat per- 
sonally incorruptible and able, the adage 
that has been the real watchword of 
American politicians ever since. Patri- 
otism got the better of mercenary poli- 
tics, and burned with a Pentecostal ardor 
during the latter days of the Abolition 
agitation, and the Civil War. But since 
that time it has frequently been hard to 
determine which party was more venal 
in its aims and tendencies, 

It would be an outrage upon the mem- 
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ory of Thomas Jefferson to claim that 
he realized what was the inevitable ef- 
fect of his teachings, or that he could 
have become an apologist for the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. He believed 
that, as the tangible functions of govern- 
ment were belittled, there would arise 
in the mind’s eye of the people an ideal 
commonwealth of liberty, equality, fra- 
ternity, and love, which they would bend 
their best energies to realizing. Each 
individual would make the good of man- 
kind his paramount consideration, and 
would find the highest personal happi- 
ness in forming one of such a commun- 
ity of philanthrophists. Governor David 
B. Hill sententiously exclaimed a few 
years ago, “I ama Democrat.” Between: 
Jefferson the Democrat, and Hill the 
Democrat, there is the gulf that separ- 
ates sentimental altruism from sordid 
selt-seeking. 

The career of the present Governor of 
New York is one of the most instructive 
episodes in American history. His bril- 
liant success is not sporadic, as was the 
elevation of General Butler to the gub- 
ernatorial chairfora single term in Mass- 
achusetts. Hill’s original election and 
triumphant re-election are profoundly 
significant. Much of the personal abuse 
directed at him is childishly intemperate. 
Hill is not a political bandit; he is a 
representative man, witt. a large follow- 
ing of sympathizers both in his own party 
and outside of it. It must be conceded 
also that he is free from cant and hypoc- 
risy. He has frankly let the world know 
that he regards public office as his oy- 
ster, and the talk about “public trust” 
as a huge joke. This is at least better 
than to make exalted professions of re- 
gard for Civil Service Reform before 
election, and afterwards abandon the 
civil service to the sack of brutal vic- 
tors. During the political canvass of 
1888, the writer conversed with many 
citizens of excellent repute in the coun- 
try districts of the State of New York, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, who 
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could not see anything objectionable in 
the character of Governor Hill. I have 
talked with farmers and manufacturers 
in different sections of the State, good 
people all of them, who were even in- 
clined to think that he was something 
of a martyr; and that it was a great 
piece of injustice on the part of his op- 
ponents to raise such a hue and cry about 
his peccadilloes in office, when every- 
body knows that they themselves would 
be guilty of the same or worse offences 
if they got the chance. The remark of 
one respectable old gentleman, living in 
a small town, has clung to me as an ex- 
pression of the average feeling,—“ Well, 
Hill ought to get it [z. e. be re-elected 
Governor] any way, for he has worked 
so hard for it.” 

Could anything bemore radically wrong 
than the conception of public duty indi- 
cated by these words? There was no 
essential difference between the speak- 
er’s attitude towards the state and the 
one occupied by Louis XIV, when he ut- 
tered his famous mzo7/, “ L’etat, c’est moi.” 
Politics are simply a field offering great 
opportunities to shrewd or fortunate spec- 
ulators, and the main end of office-hold- 
ing is the advancement of the private 
ends of the incumbent. As industry in 
one’s profession or trade usually.brings 
success, so indefatigable energy in the 
pursuit of an office gives the aspirant a 
moral lien on it, no matter how scanda- 
lous are the means employed. The New 
York “ boodler” who spoke of retiring 
from the “aldermanic business” used 
language with precision. Governor Hill’s 
ideal in politics is on a larger scale the 
same as that of the “boodle ” alderman. 
The great difficulty in the whole situa- 
tion is the wide-spread notion that poli- 
tics constitute a business, and that it is 
the chief glory of American institutions 
that every man may by fair, or if neces- 
sary, by crooked business methods get 
an office for himself. Hundreds of cit- 
izens who are far removed from the “dan- 
gerous classes ” commend David B. Hill 
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as a self-made man, just as they would 
A. T. Stewart or Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Even such an optimistic observer as Mr. 
Bryce is obliged to admit that “the news- 
papers assume public men to be selfish 
and cynical. Disinterested virtue is not 
looked for, is perhaps turned into ridi- 
cule when it exists. The hard commer- 
cial spirit which. pervades the meetings 
of a joint stock company is the spirit in 
which most politicians speak of public 
business, and are not blamed for speak- 
ing.” 

The tendency has been to distort the 
teaching of the career of many of our 
popular idols. Abraham Lincoln and 
James A. Garfield became leaders of hu- 
manity by virtue of superior gifts. Let 
the didacticians draw from their biog- 
raphies all legitimate lessons of energy 
and self-reliance. These are qualities in 
which all men may with profit imitate 
those great men. But the misapplication 
of the saying, “ From the tow-path to the 
White House,” has done much harm. 
How many ordinary Americans has it 
fired with zeal not to efficiently fill the 
humble spheres for which they are fitted, 
but to start for the White House by way 
of the tow-path themselves! Many of 
us are prone to excite all whom we meet, 
especially the young, to indiscriminate 
political activity. Usually this is a great 
mistake. There is always a large excess 
of political activity in America. What 
is wanted is abstract virtue, public spirit, 
even sentimentalism in the citizen’s atti- 
tude towards the government ; common 
sense criticism of public affairs ; and the 
unselfish desire to get the best man into 
office and keep him there. The super- 
abundance of partizan zeal 1s perhaps not 
so apparent in the cities, where, except 
about election times, there is so much 
else to absorb attention. But in the vil- 
lages and small towns politics form the 
“led horse” of three-quarters of the male 
population. 

It would be a great error to suppose 
that the opposition to Civil Service Re- 
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form has been confined to political man- 
agers. The movement has met with 
very slight sympathy from the people 
outside the large cities. In metropoli- 
tan centers a healthy popular sentiment 
is growing up, owing to the agitation of 
the subject by independent newspapers. 
But go into the country districts, almost 
anywhere, and you encounter not mere 
inertia, but a deeply rooted hostility to 
taking the post offices out of politics. 
In the remote villages, as everybody 
knows, the power of new ideas is slight, 
and progress correspondingly slow. 
Moreover, the prizes of life are few and 
not brilliant. Persons living in such 
localities, -who have been nurtured in 
the belief that the chief vazson d’étre of 
the Republic is to give all its inhabitants 
a fair chance in the struggle for place, 
still retain the conviction that the post 
office and the town clerkship are legiti- 
mate prizes of war. A man of this 
class would think that he had parted 


with his political birthright, if obliged to 
relinquish all hope of some day being 


chosen to office. To him the central 
idea of Civil Service Reform seems the 
whimsy of visionary doctrinaires. These 
considerations may help to explain what 
the New York Evening Post wittily 
termed the “local option”’ scheme adopt- 
ed by the last administration with regard 
to the Reform. Its principles were ob- 
served in some of the cities, where 
there was a demand for it, and the peo- 
ple were capable of appreciating it. But 
in the sparsely settled districts, little 
progress was made beyond enforcing 
the letter of the Civil Service Act, be- 
cause the spirit of the law was opposed 
to the cherished opinions of the popula- 
tion. 

The vitality of parties, and the dogged 
partisanship of the citizen, result natu- 
rally from the personal element in po- 
litics. How often it is said that sucha 
man is “entitled to a nomination,’ be- 
cause he has done so much for the 
party.” Under this sordid conception, 
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party fealty is simply diligence in busi- 
ness. The individual, as a matter of 
course, strains every effort to make his 
political combination, or partnership, 
strong, so that he may receive his share 
of the joint benefit. Yet what a per- 
version of first principles and the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal extreme party loyalty is! 
President Cleveland, in his message ve- 
toing the Texas Seed Bill, said that 
“the lesson should be constantly enfor- 
ced, that though the people support the 
Government, the Government should 
not support the people.” The machine 
politician deliberately uses the party or- 
ganization to coerce the Government 
into supporting him, regardless of the 
consideration whether or not it is to the 
Government’s advantage to employ his 
services. 

Moreover, there grows up the fetich- 
ism of party,—the adoration of symbols 
and machinery, not for what they repre- 
sent or can accomplish, but for their 
own sake. A few years ago, when so 
many thoughtful men left the party 
with which they had formerly acted, so 
blind was the spirit of idolatry and fa- 
naticism of some who remained true to 
the old name, that they denounced the 
“Mugwumps” as traitors. Indeed, a 
member of Congress dared on the floor 
of the House of Representatives to 
compare James Russell Lowell to Ben- 
edict Arnold. No recent Congressional 
incident has so vividly recalled the bru- 
tality of ante-bellum days, as this in- 
dignity, inspired by the barbarism of 
party, to one of America’s most cher- 
ished citizens. We become so accus- 
tomed to the outcry of the howling der- 
vishes of party, that few of us stop to 
consider the utter absurdity of the feel- 
ing that prompts them. But if you pin 
any of their number down, he will be 
obliged to admit that party organization 
should be a means only, and not an end. 
What the devotees do, therefore, is to 
denounce a man as a renegade, because 
he believes that one means (or party) 
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will better accomplish the ends of pure 
government than another. As justly 
might one be called a traitor who in his 
business discards an antiquated or worn 
out machine, and adopts a new one with 
modern improvements. Loyalty to the 
mere name of a party, though it has 
lost its former significance, can be at- 
tributed only to one of two causes,— 
mercenary interest, or mulish stupidity. 

Mr. Walter Bagehot, in his “ Physics 
and Politics,” expounded, with a wealth 
of illustrations, the truth that absolute 
monarchy was a necessary stage of po- 
litical evolution. In order to compact 
nomadic men into society, to render 
society at all homogeneous, to make hu- 
mankind uniform and law-abiding in 
those essential! respects in which civiliz- 
ation required it, absolutism, which was 
an elaboration of the more ancient tri- 
bal condition, was the inevitable form for 
government toassume. Inthe develop- 
ment of our democratic republic we 
are slowly emerging from an analogous 
stage. The need of organization for 
political purposes, perhaps, rendered 
the absolutism of party and the blind- 
ness of party fealty temporarily unavoid- 
able. But just as the Caucasian race 
outgrew absolute monarchy, and attain- 
ed to individual liberty, so the citizens 
of America should learn to regard party 
not as a despot to cow them, but simply 
as a servant to accomplish present pur- 
poses. It is a significant sign of pro- 
gress, that so many new parties are 
springing up, here and there, and that 
there is so much shifting of members 
back and forth between existing parties. 
If “turncoat” or “mugwump” signifies 
one who follows his convictions into any 
party that seems for the time being to 
most nearly embody them, surely a man 
so stigmatized can gain consolation from 
remembering that the mob of Conform- 
ists accorded similar treatment to Sav- 
onarola and Garrison. 

A further effect, more serious and 
lamentable than any yet touched upon, 
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results from the degraded ideal of gov- 
ernment. If it be proper for the indi- 
vidual to seek office by questionable 
means, and, once there, to keep an eye 
single to his own interests, a fortiori it 
is legitimate for the private citizen to 
approach public officers with any induce- 
ments their consciences will endure. 
Our legislative systems throughout the 
country consist nominally of two, and 
actually of three houses. The lobby is . 
an institution as generally recognized in 
the United States as the demi-monde in 
Paris. -Our record of official corruption 
during the past twenty years is some- 
thing to make a lover of Democracy 
thoughtfully despondent. Cabinet min- 
isters, speakers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, senators, governors, members 
of Congress, and of State legislatures, 
judges, aldermen —all of these have con- 
tributed conspicuous scandals to the 
common fund of national shame. Ifthe 
average man believes that his only con- 
cern with the government is to get 
through it all he can of mercenary profit, 
why should he not, if he has a chance, 
accomplish his ends by giving to an offi- 
cial a share of his gains, or, in other 
words, a bribe? And, again, how few 
there are who ever pause and consider 
abstractly just what a bribe is. For 
general security to the commonwealth, 
and to further the legitimate ends of 
government, the sovereign people have 
confided unlimited power (each within 
his own department) to their servants. 
He who bribes one of these functiona- 
ries purchases absolutism. He buys the 
omnipotence that civilization has com- 
mitted to the State. It is only the fact 
that, considering the total population, 
his crime will be comparatively rare, 
that makes its fruit of any value to the 
giver of a bribe. Even he realizes that 
if public honor became extinct, anarchy 
would prevail, and there would be no 
protection for his own ill-gotten gains. 
To the writer there has always been a 
grim humor in the large subscriptions 
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that many notorious corrupters of legis- 
lative and aldermanic virtue have from 
time to time made to State armories. 
Having done their utmost to subvert 
the government at its fountain-head, 
they wish to secure themselves in the 
enjoyment of the “swag” by gtrengthen- 
ing the physical arm of the law. With 
good reason did Judge Barrett of New 
York city, in his charge to the jury on 
the trial of the “boodle” alderman, 
Jaehne, pronounce bribery ‘a crime 
against the very constitution of the re- 
public,” and “a species of moral trea- 
son.” The Judge continued : 

“The crime of bribery, if it goes un- 
punished, will destroy the republic. It 
is said in other lands that despotism is 
necessary ; that republics cannot stand 
because of the inroads of corruption. 
There are certain offenses which go to 
the very root of government, and this is 
one of them.”’ 

Matthew Arnold extols the reverence 
of the ancient Greeks for the impersonal 
entity known as The State; this senti- 
ment must become with us the basis of 
rational patriotism. Beyond a doubt the 
fathers intended that loyalty to an idea 
should constitute our main cohesive 
power. Asin monarchies the great con- 
servative principle was loyalty to the per- 
son of the sovereign, so allegiance to the 
abstraction of liberty should cause all 
selfish and warring interests to cheer- 
fully subjugate themselves to the gen- 
eral weal. The Federalists believed that 
positive law and venerated custom were 
necessary to hold the masses forever 
true in practice to the political faith es- 
poused in their better noments. Jef- 
ferson, on the other hand, favored such 
laxity of internal organization, that Mr. 
Bryce, who always uses temperate lan- 
guage, speaks of the “anarchism” of 
his teachings. The Jeffersonian tenden- 
cies triumphed, with the effect, for the 
time being, of seriously thwarting the 
father’s purpose. Our excessive indi- 
vidualism has gradually led the ordinary 
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voter to regard the government as every- 
body’s legitimate prey. The debased 
standard of citizenship is the radical 
public evil in America. Until its rami- 
fying nature is realized, all attempts at 
reform will be but the treating of symp- 
toms. The personal equation in Amer- 
ican politics not only neutralizes all ef- 
fort for civil service reform; it stifles 
the natural conscience of man when self- 
interest prompts him to advocate an 
indefensible high tariff,or wholesale brib- 
ery of voters, or pension jobbery. None 
of the questions at present before the 
people are intellectually difficult. But 
to instill into the average citizen the 
statemanlike moral character which Jef- 
ferson supposed would come of itself, 
and without which the republic could 
not long survive, will require an educa- 
tional crusade. 

An encouraging sign of the times was 
the making of civil service reform a 
special topic in the churches for Thanks- 
giving day of 1889. Two of our greatest 
clerygymen, as well as several scarcely 
less distinguished, have of lateshqwn that 
they felt the Church’s responsibility in 
this behalf. Bishop Potter's centennial 
sermon, in St. Paul’s church, was the ut- 
terance of one who had the courage to 
adequately perform his duty on a great 
occasion. An attempt was made to break 
the force of his criticism, by showing 
that there is more urbanity displayed in 
the newspapers now thanin Revolutjon- 
ary days. This may be conceded, with 
the effect of making Bishop Potter's 
real attack upon contemporary methods 
only the more trenchant. The central 
thought of the sermon was that the 
fathers were ruled by ideas, and that the 
politicians of today are swayed by venal 
and selfish motives. The strife over 
ideas at that time was so earnest, that a 
man was not careful of his manners when 
he considered another a disguised foe of 
freedom. Almost all the quarrels of 
the day grew, not out of rival claims for 
loaves and fishes, but out of aspersions 
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upon other people's patriotism. 
animadversions upon Washington, of 
which we have heard so much, were not 
prompted by personal rivalry. He lived 
above the sphere in which society is 
disfigured by the sordid passions of man- 
kind. The gravamen of the unjust charg- 
es against him was, that, inspired by Al- 
exander Hamilton, he was endeavoring 
to subvert the liberties of the people, 
and set up some species of monarchy. 
The fear of monarchy, —the omnipres- 
ent bugbear of the fathers, — is some- 
thing that we can dismiss w:th a smile. 

But, at least, they were ruled by the 
best ideas they had ; by ideas which, if 
without foundation, were not unnatural 
under the circumstances. Alexander 
Hamilton’s support of Jefferson for the 
presidency against Burr isa noble in- 
stance of the stiflings of self under the 
promptings of patriotism. Jefferson was 
the greatest intellectual exponent of the 
opposition to Hamilton, as well as his 
most powerful political rival. Jefferson, 
moreover, hated him with malignancy. 
Burr could never have seriously 
aroused Hamilton’s hatred. He disliked 
Burr intensely, and despised him as a 
flashy and depraved enemy of his coun- 
try. But Jefferson was a foeman 
personally more worthy of Hamilton’s 
steel. Hamilton worked for Jeffer- 
son’s election because the latter was a 
patriot, who if he did fall into errors of 
head, would never in his official capacity 
show faults of heart. From a selfish 
standpoint it would have been more ad- 
vantageous for Hamilton and the Feder- 
alist party to elect Burr. The political 
ethics prevailing at present would un- 
questionably-have dictated such acourse. 

The second of the eminent clergymen 
above referred to, the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, remarks in one of his published 
sermons : 

“The Church which, forty years ago, 
had bravely cried out at the sin of slavery 
would be more powerful than we can 
imagine in America today. The Church 
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which today effectively denounces in- 
temperance and the licentiousness of 
social life, the cruelty or indifference of 
the rich to the poor, and the prostitution 
of public office, will become the -real 
Church of America.” 

Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, in his re 
cent address before the Civil Service 
Reform League, went to the root of the 
matter in claiming that hereafter their 
agitation should be carried on by ap- 
peals to the moral sentiment. There is 
no necessity for further argument. In 
fact, there never could have been any real 
argument on a question the merits of 
which were so obvious and one-sided. 
It was simply the inquiry whether gov- 
ernment was entitled to the same per- 
manent efficiency in its administrative 
departments that private concerns en- 
joyed ; and whether abnormal political 
activity, stimulated by a thirst for office, 
should be forced to subside. The bare 
statement of the position of the reform- 
ers was all that was required to establish 
the righteousness of their cause. But 
the all-pervading personal equation has 
for twenty-five years prevented the ac- 
complishment of this transcendent pub- 
lic boon. 

Civil service reform must be made an 
affair of personal religion. It involves 
“the secret of Jesus,” the losing of one’s 
life that one may find it. It will entail 
the sacrifice of self for the benefit of hu- 
manity. Self is always the deflector of 
conscience from the pole of rectitude. 
Almost any individual has a higher ideal 
of conduct than he daily puts into prac- 
tice when his private affairs are at stake. 
The mora] sense of a community is al- 
most always sound, unless a question be 
raised in which such community has col- 
lectively a mercenary interest. It is ne- 
cessary to make this abstract sense of 
right the national sentiment, and to sur- 
round it with such barriers of law and 
hallowed association that no man will 
dare contravene it. 

Surely, a more congenial field for ef- 
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fort was never offered to the Church. 
The American Commonwealth was 
based on the brotherhood of man. The 
Declaration of Independence is an appli- 
cation of Christian altruism to eigh- 
teenth century conditions. Practical 
Christianity has made such progress that 
the revolutions were in order; were in 
fact inevitable. Even though Christ 
was nominally repudiated in France, his 
essential genius was the real inspiration 
of Mirabeau and Danton. In America, 
the fathers (often unconsciously, for 
many of them were avowed disbelievers 
in any form of religious dogma) strove, 
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as far as it was practicable, to embody 
in a national government the principles 
of fraternity, universal love, and self-ab- 
negation that Christ exemplified in his 
life, and still more in his death. In re- 
turning to the spirit of the fathers we 
shall simply:be going back to the spirit 
of the Sermon on the Mount.. If clergy- 
men, as a class, would earnestly expound 
the organic relation between Christian 
ethics and civil service reform, the move- 
ment would achieve a speedy and perma. 
nent success by passing from the domain 
of speculation into the religious hearts 
of the people. 
Wilbur Larremore. 


RATTLESNAKE JIM. 


“ HELLO, stranger; whar’s the boss ?” 


I had no need to answer. The land- 
lord rushed from the bar-room shouting, 
“ Rattlesnake ‘Jim, as Iam alive! Come 
in, Jim, come in. The boys will take 
care of your horse.” 

The new arrival was a tall, bony man, 
with a loud yet pleasant voice. 

“How's grub and sleeping room, Si- 
las?” was his question, as they entered 
the house. 

“Plenty of both,” was the answer. 
“What will you take?” — going behind 
the bar and setting out some glasses. 

“ Whisky straight, and no water,” was 
the reply. “‘ Nothing spiles good whisky 
like water.” 

The landlord introduced him to me, 
saying Jim was one of his oldest custom- 
ers, but had not been round for some 
time. 

“ Been working up in the hills,” said 
the newcomer ; “ struck good pay gravel, 
and stuck to it all summer. Now I am 
going down to the valley for the winter.” 

He was a jolly fellow, and under the 
mellowing influence of “ blue ruin,” as he 


termed the liquor, he kept everyone ina 
roar of laughter. 

“ Haint had a man to talk to for two 
months, and it was mighty lonesome. It 
aint like it used to be when Bob was my 
pard.’ 

The oddity of his name struck me. 
After supper I ventured to inquire how 
he came to be called Rattlesnake Jim. 

“Why,” he cried, “did n’t you ever hear 
how I got thatname? I thought every- 
body knew about that.” 

He evidently felt chagrined. I hast- 
ened to explain that I was a stranger in 
the State, and had just come up to this 
little mountain valley on a fishing expe- 
dition. This at once mollified him, and 
after a “whisky straight and no water,” 
at my expense, he explained the origin 
of his name as follows: 

“ Bob McGill and I were down on the 
Middle Feather onesummer, prospecting 
and hunting. We killed a little game, 
caught plenty of fish, had lots of hard 
climbing, but did not find a claim that 
was worth a cent. 

“The river cafion is very deep, and the 
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sides are almost solid rock. It is the hot- 
test place in all California. 

“One day we came to a queer spot and 
stopped to examine it. It looked like a 
big stone cup turned upside down in a 
stone saucer. The rock was lava and full 
of cracks and fissures. On three sides 
the cup was pretty steep, but on the 
fourth was a little narrow place to walk 
up. Wecrossed the stone saucer and 
climbed the knob or cup. 

« Just as we got to the top Bob says, 
‘ Lookthar,’and pinted right down on the 
other side. Three big rattlesnakes were 
coiled up in the sun. I always did hate 
a rattler, so I poked my gun over the 
edge of the rock and iet drive. Right 
thar I made a mistake. We ought to 
have skipped out and left them snakes 
asleep. The moment I fired, two of them 
—for I only killed one — twisted, and 
rattled, and coiled up ready to fight. If 
they md been the only ones we would 
have laughed, but you see that old rock 
basin was plum full of the pizen critters. 
We were right in the middle of a rattle- 
snakes’ den. Those two made their rat- 
tles fairly whiz till every snake in the 
place was crawling out ot the cracks in 
the rock. If you hear me tell it, we were 
in a fix. We could not run, and thar 
were too many snakes to fight. It were 
lucky for us that the little trail was the 
only place whar they could reach the top 
of the rock. 

“We kept still a minute, thinking 
maybe they would go back ; but it was no 
use. They were sp’ilin’ for a fight, and 
seemed to know they had us in a box, 
They could see us right above ’em, and 
that riled ’em madder than yaller jack- 
ets. 

“ They did n’t wait more than a minute 
or two till they started up that little trail. 
Just how many of the blamed snakes thar 
were I have no idea. I reckoned about 
a thousand, but Bob always stuck to it 
thar were a round million. 

“Our guns were double barrelled 
breech loaders, and most of our cartridg- 
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es were filled with buckshot. The snakes 
were so thick that we killed from one to 
half a dozen at each fire. We managed 
for a time to keep the little trail clear, 
but they kept a coming faster and faster. 
We killed ’em by the bushel, and if we 
could have made the pizen things into 
ile and sold it at five cents a gallon, we 
could have made a pile of money. 

“We were mightily scared for fear 
they would find a way up through the 
big rock itself, and kept a sharp watch 
all the time. If our cartridges held out 
long enough we could stand ’em off, but 
we had to shoot lively, and they would 
soon run short. The whole rocky bot- 
tom was plum full of them d— wriggling, 
rattling, squirming snakes. We didn't 
have a drop of anti-snake bite with us. 
Had drank it all up long before. What 
was worse, it was good five miles up the 
mountain to the nearest place whar any 
could be got. 

“We were shaky in the knees, for the 
smell of them snakes made us sick. 
Reckon you think we were scared. Bob 
was no slouch at fighting anything in 
the woods, and stranger, I never turned 
back from the biggest grizzly in the 
mountains; but right then we would 
have been mighty glad to have got away. 

“Our cartridges were running low. 
We made up our minds that we would 
have to take chances of running right 
across that lot of pizen rattlers. It was 
a desperate case, but we had big, thick 
boots on, and might get through. 

“ Bob give a groan when the last shot 
went. ‘We've got to chance it now,’ 
said he. 

“We grabbed our guns so as to use 
them as clubs. Then we walked down 
the rock a little bit, and looked down 
among the snakes. I tell you, stranger, 
it were like going right down into hell. 
The snakes wriggled and twisted, coiled 
up and rattled till the air fairly whizzed. 

“Thar is many a thing in the woods 
that sounds like the rattle of a snake. 
Sometimes it’s a. weed, sometimes it’s 
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a leaf, it may be a little stic:, or some 
dry seeds inasmali pod. You jump for 
a minute, and then laugh to think how 
easy you got sold. But when you hear 
a genuine rattle from a snake that is 
mad, you will never mistake it. It will 
come nearer waking a dead man than a 
shock of bottledlightning. Thar is not 
a beast nor a bird but what will get out 
of the way as quick as a man. 

“ Just as we shut our teeth and grip- 
ped our guns for a start, Bob caught me 
by the arm and cried ‘ Wait a bit.’ Then 
he run to the top of the rock and yelled, 
‘Come here.’ ‘Give me a hist,’ says he, 
as I reached him. ‘I think I can reach 
that oak limb.’ 

“The limb of a big oak came down 
over the top of the rock, and this Bob 
could just reach by my holding him up 
as high as I could. He grabbed the 
limb and climbed up a little, and that 
brought it down so I could get holt on it. 

“We were none too quick, for the 
blamed snakes were crawling up mighty 
lively, and I had to kick one of ’em 
away from me as I swung off on the 
limb. We climbed that limb and got 
down the tree in less than no time, and 
struck off up the mountain. We never 
stopped till we reached the Mountain 
Spring House, whar we got a drink or 
two of old rye, for fear we might have 
been bit. 

“T reckon them guns and blankets 
are down thar yet, for we never went 
back for’em. It were a mighty close 
call for us, stranger ; and that was how 
they come to call me Rattlesnake Jim.” 

Just as he finished his story, and 
while he was taking a “whisky straight 
and no water,” the door opened, and 
a slim, dark man entered the room. 

An instantaneous change came over 
the tall man at the bar. Hestraighten- 
ed up taller than ever. His form grew 
almost rigid, his eyes dilated, and he 
glared at the new comer with all the 
ferocity of a tiger. Hisactions startled 
every one in the room. 
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The dark man hesitated, stopped a 
moment, and then crossed the room and 
stood by the hugh stove. 

Still holding the glass in his clenched 
hand, Jim turned toward me and said in 
tones no longer loud but deepand hoarse: 

“Once there were two good friends. It 
were Bob and I. We hunted and fished, 
camped and mined, prospected and got 
drunk together. 

“ Bob were a good man, but he would 
risk his last dollar on cards. Thar were 
a gambler,”—still keeping his eyes fast- 
ened upon the dark man, though address- 
ing his conversation to me —“ who run 
a faro bank. He werea thief and a liar. 
He were then”’—a pause; “he is now.” 

No motion upon the part of the new 
comer save that his hand dropped by 
his side. 

“Bob bucked agin his game till he 
busted the bank.” He paused; the words 
seemed to choke him. “ Thar are some 
gamblers who are honest. If they lose, 
they pay the last cent. Thar are some” 
—and he set the glass down with a crash 
that made all start —“that are thieves. 
When a man has won their money fair 
and square they want to swindle him out 
of it. Thisman I wasa telling you about, 
—this thief, this liar, this scoundrel,” 
emphasizing each word—‘“lost his 
money, but he would not pay it like a 
man. 

“ He accused Bob of cheating. Why, 
stranger, Bob would n’t have cheated a 
man in the world. He would fight and 
get drunk, but he never took a cent that 
was not hisown. Right then and thar 
Bob called the gambler a liar. He were 
one then. He is one now.” 

No movement upon the part of the 
man by the stove, whom all were watch- 
ing. 

“ But, stranger, that was just what the 
gambler wanted. He sprang up and 
raked the money towards him. Bob 
made a pass at him with his fist, but the 
feller dodged, and the next minute he 
drew a revolver and shot Bob dead. He 
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murdered him,”—his eyes still riveted 
upon the man by the stove, —“ and thar 
stands the man who did the shooting. 
But, stranger, I have hunted for him. 
I have traveled from Shasta to San 
Diego, and I swore that if we ever met, 
one of us would. have to be carried to 
the bone-yard.” 

The loungers felt that a tragedy was 
about to follow, and several edged from 
the room. The landlord said in a per- 
suasive tone, “ Don’t have any trouble 
here, Jim.” 

“ Silas,’— but never turning his eyes 
from the gambler,—“ if a man were to 
shoot down your best friend, were to 
murder him in cold blood, would you let 
him go when you met him? No, you 
would n’t, Silas. You would have re- 
venge, if it were the last thing you ever 
did.” 

Again speaking to me, and for the 
first time taking his eyes from the dark 
man: “I can’t murder a man. If he 
would show fight it would be all right, 
but I can’t shoot a man down like a dog. 
I have got $500,” — slapping his pocket, 
—*and I would give every cent of it if 
that man would take a shot at me, — 
would draw a pistol, or just lift a finger, 
to give me an excuse.” 

Hardly were the words said when the 
dark man drew a revolver and fired twice 
in quick succession. Both shots struck 
their mark. Jim reeled and would have 
fallen if he had not clutched the counter. 
The next instant the gambler sprang 
toward the door, and as he still held the 
pistol in his hand all gave way for him. 

At that second I saw a pistol flash in 
the light, and a report rang out. The 
gambler fell dead, with his body half out 
of the open door. 

“ Bob is revenged,” said Jim, “for Jim 
never missed even his last shot.” 
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Several caught the sinking man and 
laid him upon an old and much-used 
lounge in the room. 

“Jump on a horse and go for the doc- 
tor,” said Silas to his son. 

“No use,” said Jim ; “stay whar you 
are. I won't last but a few minutes.” 

We hastily tore open his shirts and 
examined the wounds. One was in the 
side, and the other in the breast. We 
saw that either was probably fatal. 

“Never mind, boys,” said Jim, “it 
won’t be but afew minutes. The gam- 
bler isa better shot than I took him to 
be. But Silas,” looking up at his old 
acquaintance, “he can’t beat Jim, even if 
it was my last shot.” 

We shook our heads, and Silas an- 
swered, “ You struck him right in the 
back of the neck, and he has never 
moved.” 

“ He is dead, and I soon will be,” said 
Jim. “Our quarrels are ended; but, 


boys, don't put us any nearer than you 


can help when you piant us in the bone- 
yard. I dont think I could sleep easy 
in my grave if I were alongside of that 
feller.” 

He gave us some brief direction about 
his horse and gun, his money and his 
mining claim, and then was quiet for a 
few moments. It was evident that he 
could live but little longer. 

He roused foramoment. “It werea 
good shot. Bob is revenged,” said he. 

His breathing became loud and diffi- 
cult. He looked at us for a moment, 
slightly waved his hand as if bidding all 
good-bye, and faintly said, “ Here goes, 
boys,” and then all was ended. 

On the morrow the two men were 
buried in the little graveyard, bui Jim’s 
last request was heeded. They were 
placed as far apart as the limits of the 
small burying ground would permit. 

S. S. Boynton. 
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I couLD see by the eastern sky that it 
would soon be daylight, and I knew that 
with the light of day there would bea 
rush made upon me by the people of the 
rancheadero. 1 was sure that the man 
who escaped had confederates there, and 
that through these would soon become 
known toall in the place the tragic events 
of the night. Could they kill me they 
would be able to give their own version 
of the affair, and their own dead would 
be made to appear as martyrs to my bad 
temper. 

I began to prepare for a siege, — from 
the first I had never once thought of 
flight. Resolving not to be taken out 


of my cabin alive, I loaded my Winches- 
ter and placed two loaded revolvers in 
my belt. I then brought in my ax, both 
for use in case of need and that it might 


not be used upon my door. After lock- 
ing and barring the door, I took out my 
one small window in order to use it as a 
loophole, as it commanded the trail lead- 
ing down the valley toward Brushtown. 
In trying to lock my door I found in 
it a false key, showing that Basilio had 
taken the measure of my lock, for which 
he had almost dailv opportunities. “ Poor 
Basilio,” said I, “dearly has he paid for 
his part in the work of the night!” 
Soon after sunrise I heard down the 
valley the murmur of many voices, but 
owing to the intervention of some small 
groves no one was yet to be seen. Soon 
the murmurs deepened and increased to 
a roar, as the rabble came out from be- 
hind the trees. On they came,— men, 
women, and children. They were nearly 
two hundred strong, showing that run- 
ners had been out and aroused the whole 
country. 
All were talking, scolding, and gestic- 
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ulating. Scores on scores of first, second, 
and third cousins, uncles, aunts, neph- 
ews and nieces, brothers and sisters of 
the dead men were coming. 

I stood back and watched the mob, not 
showing myself until they came to where 
the body of Basilio lay beside the trail. 
J] then advanced to the window, thrust 
out the muzzle of my Winchester, and 
cried, Parar / (halt). 

All halted, and the more timid began 
to fall back. 

“ Silencio!” cried I. “Nowlisten, I'll 
make the first that passes that dead man 
the sameas heis. I have plenty of guns 
and pistols, all loaded, and if you attempt 
to come nearer I shall kill many of you. 
You must listen to reason, or you'll be 
hurt.” 

“ That man and others came to rob me 
—to rob me of the gold I was saving 
in order to pay you what I owe you. I 
would not let them take it ; I fought for 
it; I saved it for you. If the men who 
tried to rob me and rob you got hurt it 
is their own fault ; they should not have 
broken into my house in the night. If 
there are honest men among you they 
know this,— they will tell you I am not 
to blame.” ; 

The roaring ceased, and in knots the 
young men began talking together. I 
could see that many were armed, but I 
did not much fear their guns, as the most 
were the ancient xavangeros,—a sort of 
blunderbuss with a mouth the size of an 
orange. 

A man advanced and throwing himself 
down by Basilio’s dead body, uncovered 


the face. 
3 . ” ° 
“Su hermano ha sido muerto,” (his 


brother has been killed,) murmured the 
crowd. e 

Another then advanced, and after lift- 
ing the dead man’s hand, called out to 
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those who were crowding up toward the 
dead-line, “Los medicos no le curaran 
nunca!” (The doctors will never cure 
him.) 

Not wishing to see more of this sort 
of thing, I called out to the crowd: 

“Let one of your men come forward, 
and let him go up on the hill and catch 
my horse, bridle and saddle him, and tie 
him to the post in front of my door, then 
go back behind the dead man. Then 
I’ll come out, mount my horse, and go 
with you to the*alcalde at Guazopares 
and give myself up. It shall be as he 
says. If he says I must die, I will die. 
But if you try to hurt me, either now or 
while on the road, many of you must 
die ; before you can kill me I shall have 
killed many.” 

After some consultation a man came 
forward to go for my horse. I repeated 


what I had before said about the bridling 
and saddling, then asked : “ Comprende 
V. lo que le digo?” 


“Entiendo a V. muy bien,” said the 
man (I understand you well). 

““ No me desobedezcais !”’ said I, as the 
man started. 

While the man was gone for my horse 
a heated discussion arose in the crowd 
standing at bay behind the dead body of 
Basilio. Some were for firing upon me 
at once. These seemed to be people 
from a distance, while those belonging 
at the rancheadcro wished to take me to 
Guazopares, as I had proposed. Those 
who were for attacking me made a point 
of asserting that I had no money of 
which to be robbed. They said I was a 
cold-blooded murderer. That I owed 
Basilio money, and because he asked me 
for it I had killed him and one of his 
friends, and besides had fired at and 
tried to kill another friend. 

“ How came it that Basilio went after 
midnight to ask for his money ?” asked 
some one. 

, “Well, Basilio was drunk,” said the 
first speaker. “He and his friends had 
been down to Guazopares, where they all 
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got drunk, and in coming home it came 
into Basilio’s head to go and demand the 
money that had so long been kept from 
him.” 

From this I saw that the robber who 
had escaped and some of his friends and 
relatives had put their heads together, 
and fixed up the best story they could 
invent against me. 

The man who had spoken was unan- 
swered for some moments, when some 
one said that Basilio was not in Guazo- 
pares.the night before, as he had seen 
him at the rvancheadero at ten o'clock, 
and he was perfectly sober. 

Hot words followed, but luckily just at 
this time the man who had been sent up 
the hill came down with my horse. The 
animal was soon bridled, saddled, and 
hitched to the post ready for me. 

When the man who had got my horse 
for me had retired behind the dead line, 
I unlocked my door and stepped out. As 
I came in sight a burly ruffian armed 
with a xarangero that had a muzzle as big 
as an ordinary dinner-bell pushed for- 
ward past the body of Basilio, at the 
same time calling for others to come on. 

I halted and stood ready with my rifle, 
intending, if a rush ensued, to shoot the 
big fellow, and then fall back into my 
cabin. 

I saw only one man pushing forward 
through the crowd, and when he came 
into full view I found to my joy that it 
was Manuel. He carried his beloved 
shotgun, and had his cutlass in his belt. 
He stepped in front of the big fellow, 
and in a voice of thunder (genuine or 
assumed) ordered him to halt. 

“ Parar! Caramba !— Madre Sanctis- 
sima— parar !”’ 

Manuel having halted the big cut- 
throat, he called upon the people to 
abide by the agreement made with me; 
told them that they must come with me 
to the alcalde, that the law must take its 
course, and in short, talked well. 

The majority cried, “He is right, — 
that is right!”.and I then mounted my 
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horse. I had my Winchester across my 
saddle front and two revolvers in my 
belt, and once I was in my saddle I felt 
not a little warlike — did’nt much care 
if a battle did begin. 

The crowd stood silent, all eyes upon 
me. 

“ Sefiores,” said I, “a guard must be 
left here to see that these bodies and all 
else remains undisturbed until the offi- 
cers of the law can arrive here. I sug- 
gest for one man Manuel Gansaron, and 
for the other, —if no one objects, — the 
young man that brought my horse. 

The young man was sent forward. 

When he came up to me J said: “ Mi 
querido amigo, you have no weapon. If 
you go on guard you must have a pistol,” 
and taking one of my revolvers from my 
belt I handed it to him. As I did this I 
observed a murmur from the crowd, and 
felt that it boded me no harm, asI dis- 
tinguished several “ duenos /” 

Calling out, that I was ready to go, I 
rode forward and told the crowd to take 
the trail for Guazopares. Some started 
on thetrail while others stood and stared. 
I told them that I would not travel in 
the midst of them, that they must go 
ahead and I would follow. 

There was then a long consultation, 
and at last a man called out that they 
had understood that they were to take 
me to Guazopares. I answered that I 
had shown them the only way in which 
they could take me to that town without 
being hurt. Another short talk and all 
took up the line of march, men, women, 
and children ; all had to go in order that 
they might see the whole show. 

We had not proceeded far before I 
found several ugly villains, strangers to 
me, armed with muskets and maraugeros, 
falling away on either side till they had 
almost flanked me. 

I called out to them: “No _ permiter 
eso !”” —(I won’t have that.) And halt- 
ing I took up my rifle. 

The men began to tell me they meant 
no harm, and one said they only “‘ wanted 
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it to appear to people that they were 
taking me to Guazopares, not I them.” 

There was some reason in this, never- 
theless I sang out fiercely: “ Vamos, 
vamos! No tengo tiempo de entrar en 
razones con V.” — (Get along, I have no 
time to argue with you.) 

They had then to get back into line, 
for I refused to move till they did so; 
and thus I “herded” them all into the 
town, three miles away, as though they 
had been a flock of sheep. 


VIII. 


SEEING at a glance, on my arrival at 
Guazopares, that the town was filled with 
people from the surrounding country, 
and that all was uproar and excitement, 
I hastened at once to the office of the 
judge, Don Carlos Valesco, and gave my- 
self up. 

It was well that I had lost no time in 
going to the alcalde’s office. As yet, 
only the story of the friends of the dead 
men had reached the town, and this 
placed me in the light of a cold-blooded 
murderer. Two neighboring judges 
were already at the office of Don Carlos, 
to try me and pass sentence, and a squad 
of twelve soldiers had arrived from a 
camp in the vicinity to bring me in— 
and to shoot me as soon as sentence of 
death should be passed. 

The soldiers were on the point of 
marching out to my mine to take me, 
when word was brought to the court- 
room that I had come in of my own ac- 
cord. 

“ Thank God that you came,” said Don 
Carlos, speaking to me in a low tone, as 
soon as I had told him my object in com- 
ing in. ‘“ The friends of the dead men 
have been before us and told their story, 
and it places you in a perilous position, 
if true.” 

I answered that I did not know what 
had been urged against me, but I had a 
very plain story totell. The three judges 
took their seats ; all present were ordered 
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to remain silent ; and, the soldiers being 
placed at the doors as guards, I was or- 
dered to proceed with my account of the 
affair. 

I told the story of the attempted rob- 
bery in all the essential points about as 
already related. When I had finished 
Don Carlos said, 

“You say that the men came to rob 


you?” 
“ They said so themselves, as I have 
told you.” : 


“ But you had nothing of which they 
could rob you?” 

“O yes, I have; I have four or five 
thousand dollars’ worth of gold dust.” 

“ How long have you had it ?” 

“Four or five weeks,—- yes over six 
weeks,” said I. 

“ But you never told me that you had 
any money or gold dust.” 

“No, I did not know that it was ne- 
cessary for me to tell you my business.” 

“QO, but it was,” said Don Carlos, “it 
was very necessary. All the men you 
owe money to long ago sent in to me 
the several amounts; you should have 
informed me as to your means of paying 
the people you owe. You should have 
given me an account of the amount of 
gold you had on hand, and of your other 
property available for satisfying the de- 
mands of your creditors. All the people 
would then have felt easy; they would 
then have harbored no suspicion that 
you were preparing to play them some 
trick.” 

“ All this is new to me,” said I. 

“It is the custom here,” said Don 
Carlos. 

“ T certainly should have complied with 
the custom had I known of its existence,” 
said I, “for I intend to pay every man I 
owe to the last medzo.” 

“You say you have about $4000 in gold 
dust?” said one of the associate judges. 

“ More than that, I think.” 

“If you have that much, it is many 
times as much as would be required to 
pay all your debts. If you can show us 
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that amount it will prove that you had 
something to be robbed of, and will make 
a great difference in your case.” 

“‘T can show you what I have told you 
of,” I answered ; “and besides, if your 
honors will go with me I can show you 
much that will convince you of the truth 
of all else I have told you.” 

“Tt is our intention to go at once and 
see all,” said Don Carlos. 

Horses were brought, and in a few 
minutes we were off for my cabin. 

Thoughthe twelve troopers were ciose 
at hand, I was not closely guarded, but 
rode pretty much at my ease with the 
three judges. The rabble, — now nearly 
five hundred strong,— ran behind us, all 
quite determined to see every phase of 
the affair and every move that was made 
in it. No doubt, not a few believed that 
the business would end in my being 
shot by the soldiers as soon as the dead 
bodies at my cabin had been viewed ; for 
things of the kind are done in a very 
summary way in Mexico outside of the 
cities, where there are no lawyers to in- 
terfere, where three judges have passed 
sentence of death;—a priest is then 
the man, and his shrift is a short one. 

On our arrival at the cabin we found 
Manuel and Francisco — the young man 
to whom I had given my pistol — on 
guard and patrolling up and down the 
trail. The body of Basilio was recog- 
nized at once by the judges. We then 
entered the cabin, and at my request the 
judges examined the robber who had 
pinned himself fast to my bed in his dy- 
ing effort to reach me. In trying to lift 
him back, the soldiers who took hold of 
the dead robber found it necessary to 
first disengage the knife which had pen- 
etrated the front rail of the bed to the 
depth of nearly three inches. 

“A fearful blow!” said Don Carlos. 
“ Where were you seated ?” 

I showed him, and he said: “A close 
call ; the fellow aimed well.” 

When the body had been disengaged 
and laid face up on the floor, all exam- 
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pronounced the dead man to be Miguel 
Feilas, a desperate character, and a thief 
and robber who had long been wanted 
for various crimes. 

Slapping me on the shoulder, Don 
Carlos cried: “ Un bravo! — You, are a 
brave man!” 

I then showed the judges the true key 
of my door, and the false one that had 
been freshly filed to make it fit my lock. 

“What we wish to see next,” said one 
of the associate judges, “is the gold 
dust you have been telling us about.” 

Moving my bed out from the wall, I 
took a pick and shovel and began dig- 
ging. 

“F] ha enterrado su dinero!” said a 
gruff voice, and looking up I saw peer- 
ing in at the window with “big eyes” 
the fellow who earlier in the day had 
started for me with his huge zarangero. 

The judges sent a soldier out to guard 
the window, and I went on with my dig- 
ging. Soon my hoard was reached. 
Spreading a piece of canvas on my bed 
I then lifted and emptied, one after the 
other, five big buckskin bags of beauti- 
ful quartz gold upon it. 

The eyes of the judges sparkled at the 
sight, and as they ran their fingers 
through the glittering heap they cried: 
“ Bueno oro! — muy mucho!” 

I said: “ You see, your honors, that I 
have told you the truth in every partic- 
ular. You see before you the gold I 
spoke of, and you see also here one of 
the men I was obliged to kill in order 
not to be robbed of it. Now I give up 
this gold; I place it in charge of Don 
Carlos that it may be sent to the mint at 
Alamos, and coin procured for it with 
which to pay all my debts. Since I 
know the custom of the country, I will 
place in the hands of Don Carlos that 
which will make every man I owe secure; 
whether or not he has sent in his ac- 
count. Let the gold be sacked and given 
to Don Carlos.” 

The three judges withdrew to a corner 
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of the cabin and whispered together for 
a time, then Don Carlos advanced and 
said : 

“You had a perfect right to defend 
your property. We cannot see that a 
brave man could have done otherwise 
than you did—many would not have 
had the courage. In killing this ruffian 
Miguel Feilas you have done the country 
a service ; as for Basilio, the pit in which 
he came to his death was of his own 
digging. We compliment. you upon 
your courage. We shall not hold vou 
— you are free.” 

As I thanked the judges I could not 
keep back the tears that overflowed my 
eyes. Don Carlos did not stop at re- 
leasing me. He went out before the 
assembled multitude and made a long 
speech to the people, explaining the 
whole affair, and showing wherein those 
who had hastened to him to make com- 
plaint against me had lied. He told 
them who the man was who was killed 
in the cabin, and called upon any who 
could say a word in his favor to step 
forward and speak. All remained as 
silent as though dead. 

Don Carlos then ordered them to 
carry away the two dead bodies and 
bury them, but not in consecrated 
ground. “They are not fit to lie in holy 
ground!”’ cried he. 

On hearing this I went outside, and 
said I wished an exception made in the 
case of the body of Basilio. I reminded 
Don Carlos of the fact that before he 
died he repented of the evil he had been 
led into attempting ; that I had forgiven 
him and he had forgiven me. There, 
fore, when he died we were friends as of 
old. 

“What you ask is granted,” said Don 
Carlos; then he cried in a loud voice: 
“The friends of Basilio may take his 
body and bury it as they please.” 

There was a murmur of satisfaction 
from the crowd. 

“ Szlencio!” cried Don Carlos. “Now 
listen: if you harm Sefior Wilder for 
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what he has done in defending his prop- 
erty I will make you suffer for it. I 
will shoot your fathers and brothers, and 
even your mothers and sisters, but I will 
get the one that harms him !”’ 

Don Carlos then ordered the crowd 
to take up the bodies and depart at once, 
and they obeyed without a word. My 
gold was given in charge of the soldiers 
to be guarded into the town; and in 
leaving I called up Manuel and Francis- 
co, telling the latter to keep my pistol 
and guard my property day and night 
until I returned and he should have fifty 
cents a day. 


IX. 


On our arrival at Guazopares we went 
directly to the office of Don Carlos. 
There my gold dust was carefully weighed 
and the official seal of the good Don 
placed upon each sack. 


After this had 
been done, the three judges stepped 
aside and held a short consultation. 
Don Carlos came up to me when the 
talk had ended, and said: “ Sefior Wil- 
der, you will start for Alamos tomorrow 
morning with your gold dust. I will 
give you a guard of six soldiers, who 
will attend you until you are again safe 
in this office with the silver coin for 
which you will exchange your gold.” 

I thanked Don Carlos and his two as- 
sociates, and told them I would set out 
in the morning. 

“ The soldiers I send with you will be 
under your orders,” said Don Carlos; 
then added with a smile: “I do not 
send them to restrain you in any way, 
but to protect you and guard your prop- 
erty. I shall give them very strict or- 
ders and you may trust them with your 
money both going and returning.” 

Again I thanked the Don, and the 
hour for our departure having been fixed 
I took my leave and went in search of a 
fonda at which to pass the night. 

Having found a pretty fair tavern, 
with good accommodations for my horse, 
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I went to the store of Giberto Borrador, 
my principal creditor in the town, and 
told him I was about setting out for 
Alamos, Sonora, without a single medio 
in ready money, and besides myself 
would have six men and their horses to 
feed. 

Giberto asked how muchcoin I wanted. 

“ About fifty dollars,” said I. 

“ Better take one hundred,” said he, 
and at once counted out themoney. He 
then politely said : “Command me, Seii- 
or Wilder, for anything else you are 
likely to require on your journey.” 

I thanked him and ordered some cans 
of various little luxuries that would help 
out the rough fare we were sure to find 
on the road. I smiled as I thought of 
the wonderful change in my circum- 
stances that had been wrought by the 
events of a few hours; undoubtedly all 
in the town already knew of the gold on 
deposit with the alcalde. 

As I was about leaving the store Sefi- 
or Borrador—after glancing cautiously 
about — heartily thanked me for having 
rid the country of Miguel Feilas. 

“TI breathe easier,” said he, “as also 
do many others in this town, now that 
he is past doing harm. But you, Sefior 
Wilder, must be on your guard ; the fel- 
low has friends and relatives in some of 
the villages in the mountains.” 

The business men in the small towns 
in thinly settled parts of Mexico are 
always in mortal fear of the bands of 
desperadoes who infest the mountain 
regions. 

The next morning at the appointed 
hour we were off in good style. For 
once “sarana’’ meant mafana, and not 
despues de manana. Half Guazopares 
had collected about the office of Don 
Carlos to see us set out, and as we 
started the air was rent with vvas. 

At first I accepted the huzzas as being 
given in my honor, but on detecting sev- 
eral bright-eyed sefioritas slyly waving 
their paiuelos to my guard as we rode 
along the streets, I lowered my feathers. 
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The sacks of gold dust were secured 
on a pack-mule, of which animal the 
guard of soldiers took complete charge. 
The men were all stout, good-natured 
young fellows, who were glad of the ex- 
citement of a journey, and well pleased 
with the prospect of a good time while 
in Alamos. 

The distance from Guazopares to Al- 
amos is eighty-five miles. We made the 
journey very easily in three days, camp- 
ing out and doing our own cooking. The 
soldiers preferred this to stopping at inns 
that were so situated as to prevent the 
dividing of the distance to be traveled 
into three nearly equal parts. I, on my 
part, agreed, in consideration of their 
obliging disposition, to give the men two 
full days in Alamos. I had in fact told 


Don Carlos that I would not return until 
the eighth day from the time of leaving 
Guazopares. 

My business was transacted without 
the least delay, and entirely to my satis- 


faction, at the mint of Sefior Ortiz. I 
received for my gold dust $5,361 in silver 
dollars, which was nearly $200 more than 
the highest figures I had at any time 
made when estimating its value, as the 
gold proved to be much finer than the 
buyer at Guazopares would allow. 

My esos were placed in sacks (of a 
size convenient for handling) at the es- 
tablishment of Sefior Ortiz, and at my 
request each sack was then securely 
sealed. In order not to overload our 
caballo de carga, the soldiers divided 
among their least encumbered and 
strongest horses several sacks of the sil- 
ver coin. When camped at night, some 
of the soldiers slept with their heads 
resting upon sacks of coin. They seta 
picket guard the first night out from 
Alamos, but the second night they trust- 
ed to luck; each man, however, sleeping 
with his carbine at his side. 

On the afternoon of the eighth day of 
the trip we re-entered the town of Gua- 
zopares while the sun was yet two hours 
high. 
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We went directly to the office of Don 
Carlos. Dismounting, I at once ran in 
to see the Judge and pay my respects. 
I told him that, thanks to his kind care, 
my journey had been safely, success- 
fully, and pleasantly accomplished, at 
hearing which he expressed great satis- 
faction. Outside a large crowd had 
gathered about the soldiers, who still 
remained mounted, awaiting orders. 

News of my return spread through 
the town like wildfire. Men, women, 
and children came running from all quar- 
ters to peer about the loaded animals 
and to question the soldiers. Whatever 
may have been the feelings of the people 
when they saw me depart, I was quite 
sure that on my return I and my belong- 
ings were objects of interest to all. 

The two associate judges, who had 
been hovering somewhere in the vicin- 
ity, soon dropped in at the courtroom. 
Having paid my respects to them, I told 
the soldiers to bring in the sacks of coin. 
All having been brought in and stacked 
up on a table, I asked Don Carlos how 
much I owed him for all he had done 
for me. 

“ Nada, nada!” cried he, waving the 
very thought of remuneration away with 
both hands. 

“But I must at all events pay for the 
use of the soldiers,” said I. 

“Did you feed them while away?” 
asked Don Carlos. 

“Yes, your honor; and besides gave 
them some money to spend with their 
friends while in the city.” 

“How much ?” 

“QO, in all, five dollars or six dollars 
each.” 

“ You should not have done that. If 
you fed them it was all they had a right 
to expect — was quite sufficient. You 
owe nothing for the soldiers. I sent 
them with you to give them a little ex- 
ercise, and because they were eating 
their heads off here.” 

“But yourself? Surely you will al- 
low” 
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“ Nada, nada!” 

I had a fine silver watch, with a beau- 
tiful gold chain, for which Don Carlos 
had frequently offered me one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. I took off both 
watch and chain, and passing them over 
to him, said: “ Here is something you 
shall not refuse!” 

He could not have looked more aston- 
ished had I thrust a pistol in his face. 
“ If you are my friend,” said I, “ you will 
not refuse my gift.” 

Don Carlos began-thanking me, but I 
said, “ It is nothing!” and turning from 
him I ripped open one of the sacks of 
coin. I handed each of the associate 
judges fifty dollars, telling them they 
must take the money, as they had spent 
a great deal of time in an affair of mine 
that had not taken a shape to permit of 
their obtaining adequate remuneration 
from the government. Both men pro- 
tested, and were wonderfully overcome 
when I shoved into their pockets the 
piles of big dollars; but I told them it 
was not right that they should spend 
nine or ten days of their time for noth- 
ing. 

This gave a new turn to the business, 
and on second thought it doubtless 
seemed to both that they had all that 
time been working for me. I was glad 
they took what I offered, for both men 
were poor and very poorly paid ; besides 
they had not only acted uprightly, but 
also very kindly toward me —a foreign- 
er —in my time of trouble. 

This business being settled to my sat- 
isfaction, I requested Don Carlos to or- 
der his clerk to make proclamation at 
the door, to the crowd in front, that the 
next day would be a grand “ pay-day ;” 
that all who had bills against me would 
please send them in and get their money; 
also that all my miners would be paid in 
full. 

The announcement was received with 
“ vivas,” and there was another manana 
in that land of mazana, when all were 
prompt. 
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The next day, as tradesmen, miners, 
and others received their coin and 
marched forth from the office of the al 
calde, the tide was completely turned in 
my favor. On all sides they said : “ Sefi- 
or Wilder is an honest man —he pays 
every one.” 

It was indeed a very full pay-day. 
Word of the proclamation had been car- 
ried to the rancheadero — Brushtown — 
and all in the place were early in Guazo- 
pares. Themen came to get their wages 
and the women and children came in or- 
der not to. be overlooked during the 
spending of the money. As Don Carlos 
remarked, the keeping back of their 
wages had beenan advantage to the ma- 
jority. It gave them more money than 
they had ever before in their lives pos- 
sessed at onetime. This being the case 
they were able to achieve the purchase of 
articles of furniture and the like which 
they had never before been able to touch. 
It was observed that the possession of 
what were to them large sums made the 
men look serious and thoughtful ; they 
consulted their wives, and nearly all the 
married men expended their money very 
judiciously ; whereas, when they had 
trifling sums it went for drink or some- 
thing equally useless, and nothing yas 
carried home to the families. 

I have said that all in the rancheadero 
came in to draw their pay : this was not 
strictly so-—none of Basilio’s people 
came. I had seen none of them, except 
at a distance, since that fatal night. I 
could well understand why they did not 
wish to meet me, cava a cara. By an 
honest neighbor I sent to his family all 
that was due. I felt like sending more, 
but dared not. I knew what the thought 
of his mother would be — even the low- 
est and poorest of the Mexicans have 
hearts and souls. I would willingly have 
given work to Basilio’s brother, but I 
would not ask him to work under me. 
Instead I sent to him a letter addressed 
to a friend who was foreman in Boss 
Sheppard’s mine, at Batopillos, about 
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fifty miles distant, and afterward heard 
that he obtained steady employment. 


X. 


WHEN I left Guazopares I deposited 
my money in the safe of Don Carlos, 
taking with me but little more than suf- 
ficient to pay Manuel and Francisco. I 
found the latter faithfully on guard, and 
was so well pleased with him that [ after- 
wards gave him constant employment. 

Manuel was delighted to see me return. 
He was not too modest to speak of the 
part he played on the day that I was 
besieged in my cabin, and to tell how 
he confronted the big ruffian with his 
shotgun. He said of the fellow: “ Per- 
dio de color a la vista del fusil!”—he 
turned pale at the sight of the gun. 

I could learn very little about the rob- 
ber who escaped the night of the attack 
on my cabin. Manuel said that from 
what he could hear the man belonged 


at a village about eight miles distant. 
The authorities made no effort to find 


him. But at the vaucheadero all were 
friendly. They said that by protecting 
my property I had “saved them from 
lamenting a great misfortune.” 

While I was gone to Alamos Manuel 
had found the vein in the extension of 
my mine—the San Miguel. He had 
uncovered it across the little creek on 
the opposite hill. The streak of gold 
quartz was wider than in the old mine, 
but not so rich. It was ore that would 
pay well to work in arastras, however, 
and the silver ore of the main vein,— 
next to the hanging wall,— was as good 
as in my mine. 

In order to work our silver ore we 
required amill. I therefore determined 
to come to California and get a small 
mill —one of five stamps, with the ne- 
cessary amalgamating apparatus. Hav- 
ing in view this object I put into my 
mine all the men I could work on both 
levels, taking out and working the quartz 
in the gold streak and stowing away the 
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silver ore as before. When I made my 
next trip to the Alamos I had twice as 
much dust as before, but I did not return 
loaded down with silver dollars. This 
time I took drafts on San Francisco. 

On my return I closed up my mine, 
and gave it into the keeping of Don Car- 
los, who placed on the lock of the big 
door at the mouth of the tunnel his offi- 
cial seal. I was now arranging to come 
up to California and Nevada, and for 
two or three months was very fully em- 
ployed. My own affairs required very 
little attention, but I did not wish to see 
the people of the rancheadero relapse 
during my absence; for the majority 
had become fairly industrious, and at 
least semi-civilized. Several had already 
followed Manuel’s example and _ built 
substantial log houses, — those who had 
got together a little furniture; and I 
organized a building brigade, and we put 
up about a dozen more log cabins for 
the better sort of people. 

After a short search we found the 
arastras used in former times when the 
old mine was worked, and dug them out 
of the drift and debris with which floods 
in the little brook had covered and hid- 
den them. The arastras were soon re- 
paired, and set to work on ore from the 
San Miguel. This was called Manuel’s 
mine, but I owned a half interest in it, 
playing the part of silent partner. ; 

In addition to the burros we already - 
had, we bought as many more for use in 
packing ore, and three mules for use in 
running as many arastras. 

When the arastras started I prevailed 
upon Manuel to give up his-house in the 
vancheadero to his wife’s people, and 
move to my cabin, I living outside in the 
tent — the weather being fine. 

The first event of note after this change 
had been made was the birth of a son to 
Manuel. He was the proudest man in 
all Chihuahua. I told him it beat his | 
adventure in the Sierra Madras with the 
grizzly. He colored, but quickly recov- 
ered, and said: “ Ah, Sefior, what could 
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you expect? I then knew nothing about 
a gun; but when the vz//anos came for 
you that day, caramba! I made the big 
man turn pale.” 

“You did, Manuel,” said I, “and in 
spite of your name you are no ‘gosling.’”’ 

“No, Sefior, nor so much a goose as 
when we first met.” 

Fiestas were still too frequent, and one 
day I sent word to the rancheadero that 
I would be there the next Sunday and 
preach them a sermon. I had a great 
concourse of people to listen to me, 
many coming fromoutside places through 
curiosity. I gave them a talk on busi- 
ness and civilization. I told them of 
work that I would give them to do, and 
of the comforts they could soon have 
about them, and that they should soon 
have a school for their children. I showed 
them the fine valley on the edge of which 
stood their village, and told them there 
soon would be water with which to irri- 
gate a few acres of land for the use of 
each family. Finally I told them we 
would strike out the least important of 
the fiestas and only keep the great ones, 
but would observe them in good style. 

They would not at first agree to this. 
But when I told them that before our 
busy season began I would bring a priest 
from Guazopares, who would tell them 
which of the week day festas he would 
excuse them from observing when at 
work, they quietly said “the padre would 
know.” I had already talked with an 
excellent and earnest young priest about 
all my plans for the welfare of the peo- 
ple, and he had promised his help. 

I arranged with Manuel to give em- 
ployment to anumber of the best miners, 
to some who understood running aras- 
tras, and to others to assort ore and to 
manage the pack animals. As the min- 
ers understood the use of ordinary blast- 
ing powder very well, we did not much 
fear accidents in the mine — which was 
being worked through a tunnel that fol- 
lowed the vein back into the mountain. 

While exploring the country J had 
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found a large creek that could be turned 
into the small one that ran past my mines, 
and at no great cost. A small dam and 
a mile of ditch woulddothework. Event- 
ually this water would drive my mill, but 
it would first be used to irrigate the lit- 
tle fields of my villagers. I made a sur- 
vey of the dam and ditch, and set all the 
grade stakes in such a way that the peo- 
ple could make no mistake in doing the 
work, 

About this time Francisco informed 
me that he wished to marry a younger 
sister of Manuel’s wife. I heartily en- 
couraged him, as nothing could have 
more happily fallen in with my plans as 
regarded the use I intended making of 
him, for he belonged to one of the best 
and most influential families of the vil- 
lage. I built a house for him near that 
occupied by Manuel. I wanted him there 
to content Manuel’s wife, and also in or- 
der that he might take charge of the 
men who were to build the dam and dig 
the ditch. 

All the idle men and boys in the place 
were to work at this until the water was 
turned ; then they were to set to work 
upon their little ranches. At first this 
seemed too big an enterprise for them, 
but I prevailed upon my young priest to 
come up from Guazopares and preach 
them a sermon on civilization. He did 
not mince matters with them, but told 
them plainly that they would be much 
fitter for heaven if they gained some 
knowledge of the decencies of life here 
on earth. 

After a snug log house had been erect- 
ed for Francisco, all the men working in 
and about the San Miguel mine wanted 
houses there, and we soon had quite a 
village in the narrower part: of the val- 
ley at that point. There, also was tilla- 
ble ground sufficient to give each family 
an acre or two. 

No one in either village was capable 
of teaching a school, even for the young- 
est children. On the occasion of one of 
Father Anselmo’s visits I spoke to him 
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about this, and he so arranged that a sis- 
ter of Francisco was sent to Chihuahua 
to a convent to be educated as a teacher. 
Pending her return we engaged an old 
woman of Batashichca, (who was recom- 
mended by the wife of Don Carlos,) and 
the whole of the people turning out, we 
erected a school-house in a single day,— 
and a fiesta, or holy day, at that. The 
people thought it was not bad work, as 
the priest could talk to them in the big 
house when he visited them on a Sunday 

In visiting the house of Don Carlos I 
found there as an attraction, besides the 
good alcalde and the alcaldesa, his wife, a 
Sefiorita Constanza Valesco, the only 
daughter of the pair, who took great in- 
terest in the work that was being done 
for the taming of the wild people of the 
rancheadero. 1 found her suggestions so 
good that I soon went regularly once a 
week to report progress and consult her 
in regard to further “ameliorations.” 

I have just received a letter from Don 
Carlos, who informs me that the people 
have completed the dam and ditch, and 
now have over five hundred inches of 
water flowing in the little brook, which 
formerly carried only about one hundred 
inches, except at times of heavy rains. 
He also writes that he is erecting a saw- 
mill at a point half a mile below my 
mine. He says he undertook this at the 
suggestion of Sefiorita Constanza, who 
tells him that a sawmill is a great civil- 
izer; that the people of the vancheadero 
will rapidly advance, when they have at 
command a few boards for use in fitting 
up shelves and otherwise improving the 
interior accommodations of their log 
houses, and that this will lead up to com- 
fortable frame cottages for all of them at 
no distant day. 

This is true, and besides the mill will 
be of great use to me. As soon as I 
return I shall want lumber for my quartz 
mill. I also have a letter from Father 
Anselmo. He tells me that he has set 
the villagers to digging an irrigation 
ditch. From the large common ditch 
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each family will make a smaller one to 
its little farm. 

The water for the ranches is taken 
out of the brook at a point below all the 
mill sites. As for my quartz mill, I find 
that I shall be able to construct nearly 
the whole on the spot. I shall take with 
me from San Francisco a Pelton water 
wheel and two or three small gear wheels 
and shafts; the remainder of the iron 
work I will get in Mexico. In the be- 
ginning I shall lead the water down the 
side of the mountain to my Pelton wheel 
through a pipe line made of rawhide, 
and wound with thongs of the same. 
When that is worn out I shall put in iron 
pipe. The Pelton wheel which I shall 
take will develop power for half a dozen 
such mills as mine will be in the start, 
yet it will not be half a load for the 
smallest burro in Mexico. To my first 
five stamps I shall soon add as many 
more, with pans, arastras and other ma- 
chinery. As the silver ore of the vein 
is chloride and black sulphuret, it there- 
fore can be well and economically 
worked by pan process. 

I must get back to Mexico at once. 
Don Carlos tells me that stimulated by 
Manuel’s good fortune the more enter- 
prising of his neighbors have been pros- 
pecting, and have already found several 
small but rich veins of gold-bearing 
quartz. Some are constructing arastras, 
and soon my little valley will be a busy 
place. And it appears that old Brush- 
town is nowa thing of the past. Father 
Anselmo informs me that Manuel has 
christened the. rancheadero Constanza, 
and that when he asked him why he 
selected that name, he answered, “ He 
must be blind indeed who cannot see 
through a sieve.” 

Manuel does not lack discernment ; 
dating from the time when he began to 
receive the princely pay of fifty cents a 
day, his mental faculties began to ex- 
pand. Well, Constanza does not sound 
bad — indeed, I rather like the name. 

She is a Castellano of pure blood, 
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twenty-three years of age. She is a 


slender and rather tall brunette, with 
immensely long black hair, clear, deep 
eyes of the same color, a long oval face, 
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and regular features to correspond. 
She has the most beautiful little hands, 
and her feet are dainty and “many- 
twinkling.” 


Dan De Quille. 


POWER OF CONGRESS OVER RATES OF INTERSTATE 
CARRIERS. 


S the provision 
ofthe Feder- 
al constitu- 
tion relative 
to “regulat- 
ing” com- 
merce a- 
mong the 
States appli- 
cable to 
the charges 

made by interstate carriers? The car- 
rying trade or common carrying consists 
in the transportation of goods by land 
or water from country to country, or 
place to place. Such a carrier, under- 
taking for hire to transport goods from 
one place or country to another, is liable 
for all losses and injuries to the goods, 
except those which have happened in 
consequence of the act of God, or of 
enemies of the country, or of the owner 
of the property himself. ‘“ Commerce” 
is defined as “to buy.” In a general 
sense, “an interchange or mutual ex- 
change of goods, wares, productions, 
or property of any kind, between nations 
or individuals, either by barter, or by 
purchase and sale.” 

These standard definitions are impor- 
tant, as showing what the terms signify 
as used in the constit ution, and also as 


showing the misinterpretation of the 
term, “to regulate commerce.” 

It will be readily observed that there 
is a broad distinction between “ com- 
merce” as defined by Webster, and 
“common carrying,” or the “carrying 
trade.” 

In the case of “Congress regulating 
commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the States, and with the Indian 
tribes,” under the accepted definition 
given to the term “commerce” by Amer- 
ican and English lexicographers, there is 
no warrant for Congress to do more than 
to prescribe the conditions under which 
trade, traffic, and exchanges may be 
carried on between our own people and 
those of other countries, or between cit- 
izens of different States. Under the 
power Congress by its statutes at large 
prescribes the conditions under which 
an interchange of goods, wares, and pro- 
ductions may be carried on with foreign 
nations, by the imposition of duties or 
taxes on such exchanges as sound public 
policy may warrant and the necessities 
of the government may require, having 
a due regard as to the effects such com- 
merce may exercise on our domestic 
industries. 

Congress does not prescribe or pre- 
tend to prescribe the price of the goods, 
either at the place of production or the 
market to which sent. It may prescribe 
a nominal or a prohibitory tax, as in its 
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discretion may be most beneficial to our 
people, and the various industrial pur- 
suits engaged in by them. It may in 
like manner prescribe the conditions 
under which the merchants of the vari- 
ous States may buy, sell, and exchange 
goods, wares, and productions of any 
kind “among the States.” And it may 
also prescribethe conditions under which 
commerce may be carried on with the 
Indian tribes of the States and Territo- 
ries, by prohibiting certain species of 
traffic which in its judgment may prove 
detrimental to the peace and good order 
of society. 

The chief object to be attained in 
lodging with Congress the power to 
regulate commerce among the States, 
was the abatement of a practice of the 
colonies under the old confederation, of 
imposing tolls and taxes upon the pro- 
ducts and wares of other States, on 
crossing State lines. With such power 
resting in the States, it would be possi- 
ble for a State to establish a toll-gate on 
every highway crossing its boundary, in 
this manner maintaining an army of 
toll-catherers as extensive as the high- 
ways and byways of the forty-two 
States and five Territories of the Union. 

The framers of the Federal constitu- 
tion, from the experience had in the 
practice under the confederation, saw 
that in order to remove a constant cause 
of friction, which was liable to menace 
the peace and good order of the people 
of the various States, averted such a 
calamity by conferring the power upon 
Congress, of regulating commerce 
among the States. 

The conferring the power on Con- 
gress, was a virtual establishment. of 
free trade among the States. It did 
much more, in fact. It taught a great 
economic object lesson, to wit: That a 
union of States and Territories having 
acommon destiny, endowed with polit- 
ical equality, and intended to be perpet- 
ual, could not endure, if the power to 
impose restriction upon commercial free- 
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dom were left with the individual States. 

Commercial ties are greater incentives 
to political union than any other human 
activity. This fact is demonstrated by 
the result of the political fabric erected 
by the authors of our government, who 
built better even than they knew. 

This right was one of the rights 
which the States surrendered when 
they adopted the Federal constitution. 
It was a grant of sovereignty which the 
States, as independent nations, granted 
for the purpose of establishing, and the 
exercise of, a broader and more far-reach- 
ing sovereignty than was found conven- 
ient for the several States to exercise in 
their individual capacity. While the 
granting of this power upon a new sov- 
ereignty which it created, removed from 


‘the local sovereignty the cause which 


necessitated the grant, it was never in- 
tended that the new sovereignty, to 
which the power had been transferred, 
should exercise it upon the minor sov- 
ereignties from which it was received. 
To infer such a conclusion would be an 
impeachment of the wisdom of the 
fathers of the constitution. This, to- 
gether with all the granted powers, was 
to carry into effect the preamble to the 
constitution, which outlined the objects 
to be, “to form a more perfect union, 
to promote peace at home, and to com- 
mand respect abroad.” 

In the same clause of the constitution 
is contained a grant also upon Congress 
to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions. The wisdom of this grant is em- 
phasized, when we consider how imprac- 
ticable would be the task of each one of 
the forty-two States enacting a law reg- 
ulating its commerce with the various 
nations with which we hold commercial 
relations. The representatives of the 
various States, when they came together 
to frame a constitution, saw plainly the 
absurdity of retaining a power which in 
practice could be exercised only to its 
own detriment while retained. Hence, 
the power to regulate commerce with 
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foreign nations was granted to Con- 
gress. And so every grant of power 
(and the Federal constitution is nothing 
but absolute grants of power by inde- 
_pendent nations) was made, because the 
actual administration of certain of the 
functional powers of the individual 
States could be more beneficially exer- 
cised through the consolidated power of 
the several States underthe constitution. 
For the purposes of this article, it is not 
necessary to pursue the reasons for the 
various grants of- sovereignty by the 
States which constitute the basis of the 
government of the United States. It 
has for its object the desire to show, by 
fair construction of the terms used, how 
far Congress can go in the exercise of a 
power it claims under the clause of the 
Federal constitution which reads : Con-¢* 
gress shall have power “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the States, and with the Indian 
tribes.” The regulation claimed under 
the clause relating to foreign nations has 
never extended beyond that of impos- 
ing, as has already been stated, certain 
conditions relative to foreign importa- 
tions. Congress has never attempted 
to establish rates for transporting the 
products of any foreign country to the 
United States, either on foreign or do- 
mestic carriers. It prescribes a tax on 
the goods or wares for the privilege of 
importing them intothe United States, 
and also to prevent an unjust competi- 
tion with domestic productions. It does 
not prescribe that charges for carrying 
freight from Liverpool to New York 
shall not be greater than from Liverpool 
to San Francisco, because the very sug- 
gestion itself shows its absurdity ; and 
it is absurd because impracticable. And 
why does not Congress possess this 
power, under the clause “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations”? If reg- 
ulation of commerce among the States 
“gives authority to Congress to fix 
rates of transportation, as between the 
carrier and shipper residing in different 
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States,” why under the power to “regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations,” 
does it not cover the power to establish 
the carrier’s charges between the carrier 
and shipper resident in different nations? 
If “to regulate commerce” means the 
establishment of prices between buyer 
and seller, then there might bea small 
foothold for claiming that the clause “ to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the States, and with the 
Indian tribes,” means the establishment 
of the prices which a common carrier 
may charge for transporting the various 
articles comprised in the exchanges of 
traffic between these various subjects. 
If the clause is applicable to carriers’ 
charges in the United States, then it is 
applicable to carriers’ charges outside 
the United States. To “regulate com- 
merce among the States”’ cannot be 
construed as conferring the power upon 
Congress to establish charges of com- 
mon carriers upon interstate freight, 
unless it confers the same power to 
establish the carriers’ charges on inter- 
national freight, and also the freight 
rates on goods transported by wagons 
to the various Indian tribes. 

The grant of power under this clause 
of the Federal compact was for the pur- 
pose of relieving the States of certain 
police duties which had proved in prac- 
tice under the confederation a cause of 
trouble among them. Its chief service 
has been the suppression of illicit traffic, 
which could not be done with this au- 
thority divided among the several States. 
The term regulation, as used, implies 
conditions under which commerce may 
be carried on among nations, and among 
States in which all the States were in- 
terested, and not the fixing prices for 
carrying freight from State to State, or 
from nation to nation. Its implication 
to the States is this: you shall not erect 
vexatious barriers to trade and exchange 
with sister States. It said to foreign 
nations: the United States is a nation 
equal with the greatest, and is empow 
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ered to treat with you as to the condi- 
tions under which you may trade and 
carry on commerce with our people. Had 
a delegate in the constitutional conven- 
tionarisen in his place and offered a prop- 
osition to the effect that Congress shail 
have power to establish fares and rates 
of common carriers engaged in inter- 
state or international carrying, he would 
have surprised his associates mightily. 
To prescribe the conditions under which 
commerce may be carried on, and the 
prices or cost of carrying it on, are sep- 
arate and different propositions. The 
one is a government function, the other 
4 commercial function, which adapts it- 
self to commercial conditions, without 
the intervention of statutory law. 
Inflexible statutes are applicable only 
to conditions which are not varying from 
week to week. The traffic manager of 
any of the great railroad systems of the 
United States finds it necessary to make 
regulations to meet commercial condi- 
tions originating on the opposite side of 
the globe, a jurisdiction which no statu- 
tory or judicial process could reach. 
The same conditions exist within the 
jurisdiction of his lines, which statutory 
regulations can only embarrass, but not 
remedy. The fallibility of all the ex- 
perimental attempts to establish inflex- 
ible statutory rates for common carriers 
is made apparent to the most obtuse, 
when we consider that the forces which 
rule all progressive countries “are the 
great industrial powers born of agricul- 
tureand manufactures, and promoted by 
commerce among men and _ nations.” 
When it is considered that these forces 
are continually re-modeling and re-con- 
structing society, even in the remote cor- 
ners of the earth, does it appear strange 
that the great railroad systems of our 
own country, which have contributed so 
largely to these results, should require 
commercial freedom to enable their 
managers to meet the demands of these 
distant changed conditions? The restric- 
tions involved in some of the provisions 
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of the interstate commerce law as effect- 
ually nullify the benefits of commerce 
originating ten thousand miles distant, 
as that immediately along its line. If 
the policy of our government be to re- 
press the great industrial forces set in 
motion by the energy and enterprise of 
oir people, and the productive power of 
our sail, then the enforcement of the 
restrictive railroad laws will meet with 
success. On the contrary, if the indus- 
trial forces already set in motion are to 
go on increasing, then it is time to call 
for a judicial construction as to the 
power of Congress to “restrict” com- 
merce among the States and with foreign 
nations by statutes not clearly warrant- 
ed in the Federal constitution, if the defi- 
nitions given to the terms used in that 
instrument are to remain. 

The writer is quite conscious of the 
responsibility he assumes in challenging 
the authority of Congress to enact the 
interstate commerce law. If Congress 
has the power to establish the charges 
an interstate carrier shall receive for 
transporting a merchant’s goods, or the 
farmer’s products, it possesses the pow- 
er of establishing the prices at which 
the goods and products shall be sold 
to the consumer when they reach the 
market. In fact, if the principle in- 
volved in the enforcement of the inter- 
state commerce act be authorized in the 
provision of the constitution claimed as 
authority for its enactment, then Con- 
gress has authority for regulating prices 
between buyer and seller of all goods 
and products transported from one State 
to another ; and also between buyer and 
seller of international goods and prod- 
ucts. Had the authors of that clause of 
the Federal constitution intended such 
an interpretation as Congress has given 
it in the interstate commerce law, they 
would not have coupled with it a similar 
provision regarding commerce with for- 
eign nations. “Zo regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the 
States, and with the Indian tribes.” 
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Congress has enacted laws regulating 
commerce with a foreign nation to the 
north of us, by which, according to the 
Statistical Bureau at Washington,a large 
amount of the American carrying trade 
is diverted to Canadian carriers, under 
the operation of the interstate commerce 
act. Now, if Congress, under the au- 
thority, “to regulate commerce,” can 
establish the carrier’s charges within 
the States on interstate freight — why 
cannot it establish the carrier’s charges 
without the States on international 
freight, so that the freightable value of 
the diverted traffic may be retained to 
American carriers ? 

The American railroads claim only 
the right to compete for the diverted 
traffic without incurring a penalty, and 
this is denied to them by the interstate 
commerce law. 

Congress, in the exercise of a chal- 
lenged power at home, discreetly re- 
frained from attempting the exercise of 
a similar power abroad, well knowing 
that such an attempt would be resisted 
successfully. It would not even author- 
ize the President to suspend the “ dond- 
ing privileges” under which the legiti- 
mate traffic of American carriers is 
transferred to foreign carriers. The ob- 
jects of a legislative act should appear 
in its title. Had this rule been followed 
in the interstate commerce law, it would 
read: ;“An act to restrict commerce 
and to divert traffic from American 
carriers to foreign carriers, and to cre- 
ate political capital for demagogues at 
the expense of legitimate industries. 

Is it possible that an American Con- 
gress, as a body, can pursue the short- 
sighted policy which forced upon the 
country a law which, in its results, has 
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taken not less than six million dollars 
per year from American industries, and 
bestowed it upon foreign capitalists ? It 
may be answered that American capital- 
ists, who have invested in the Canadian 
carrying trade, reap a portion of the 
benefit. If American capital seeks in- 
vestment in foreign securities, let it 
look to foreign industries for its profits, 
instead of depredating, by diversion, 
upon legitimate industry at home. To 
the well-wisher of our common country 
who seeks no political preferment, a ret- 
rospective view of what is termed pro- 
gress in the science of government is 
not reassuring. The old maxim, “who 
governs least governs best,” is seldom if 
ever practiced. The desire of ambitious 
politicians seems to be the very opposite 
of the economic axioms which actuated 
the early public men of our country. 
The exercise of doubtful powers be- 
cause of novelty, and because the people 
who are affected by results have not re- 
sisted, has encouraged these insidious 
encroachments upon what was formerly 
considered their reserved rights. Among 
these reserved rights, is the right to 
acquire, own, and control property. 
Whenever the owner of property is de- 
prived of its control, he is deprived of 
his property without due process of 
law, because he has not been compen- 
sated for it. So the American carriers 
who have been deprived of the legiti- 
mate use of their property through in- 
direction, by a law of which the least 
that can be said is, that it is injurious 
to American industries, and of more 
than questionable legality, should have 
the benefit of a modification which will 
remove the restrictions which have 
proved so detrimental in practice. 
John Totyl. 
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‘SHAPEN IN WICKEDNESS.” 


HE was but nine- 

A> teen — Mademoi- 

y selle Nitouche 

—and marvel- 

lously pretty. 

The play-bills 

described her as 

a “Paragon -of 

Grace and Beau- 

ty! The Great- 

est Danseuse of 

the Age!” All 

the girls of the 

Variété Comique were more or less pret- 

ty,—the management made this its szve 

gua non,—but there was something in 

the beauty of Mlle. Nitouche which far 
removed her from the fairest of these. 

She was small, slight and supple. 
Above the dark, delicate face her tum- 
bled brown curls were cut with the most 
rakish intention, transmuted into infan- 
tility by the lustrous eyes and curling 
lashes they shadowed. Her color off the 
stage was still soft and rich, and noth- 
ing could be more seductive than the 
light of her eyes and lips shed upon a 
prospective admirer. 

But nineteen !— and by one irretriev- 
able step she had succeeded in laying 
waste her prospects,— if she had any,— 
shattering her reputation, compromising 
hopelessly her standing in the commu- 
nity. In short, as Hannah said, “She 
had made a mess of it.” Hannah, grim, 
harsh, unsparing, represented the friend- 
liest element in the girl’s life. Perhaps 
she was the only person on earth who 
really did care with a fraction of imper- 
sonal interest what became of the pretty 
spoiled creature who had many lovers, 
rivals not a few, and no friends. 

VoL. XV—rI. 


All heedlessly she had now exchanged 
her state of comparative safe social iso- 
lation for an unpreferable notoriety, and 
stood forth the cynosure of neighbor- 
hood eyes, the butt of its scandalous 
comments, the mark of scorn to poirt a 
jeering finger at. They had long sus- 
pected her of being “ no better than she 
should be.”” They now thought her a 
great deal worse. 

A pretty neighborhood, too, to be so 
sharply critical,— made up ot monoto- 
nous houses “let” in tenements, with 
lessees drawn from every craft and trade, 
from the respectable small store-keepers, 
sempstresses, mechanics and milliners, 
to the doubtful plane of Nitouche and 
her fraternity, and the still lower level of 
pawnbrokers, liquor-sellers, and low 
boarding-house keepers, about whose 
frank disreputability no doubt at all 
could be. 

The professions had their representa- 
tives in one of two small attorneys, sus- 
pected of doing an indiscriminate busi- 
ness not set down in the regular practice; 
an old and very poor physician who was 
known not to do any business at all, poor 
soul! and whose manner of existence 
was a mystery to his nearest neighbors ; 
and Father Hughes who had a Mission 
near by, and whose shabby cassock and 
thin form were a familiar shadow within 
the radius of many a block, as he went 
and came upon his silent ministrations. 
A very conglomeration of a neighbor- 
hood, ever shifting and changing after 
the kaleidoscopic fashion of city popula- 
tions, but united solidly now in disap- 
proval of the heedless Nitouche, whose 
dangerous prettiness was in itself enough 
to condemn her case at the outset. 

What had she done? Not run away 
with the manager ; not appeared upon 
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the streets in any unseemly guise or con- 
dition ; not in any way openly violated 
the proprieties of their world. Alas, no, 
the offending cause was simply and sole- 
ly — Rob! — Rob whose innocent three 
years and cherubic baby face might have 
seemed a guarantee of character for his 
associates, could his presence in the first 
place but have been condoned. 

It was six months since Nitouche had 
brought him home in her young arms, 
through the chill dusk of a November 
rain. And here he still remained, an 
unexplained, mysterious fact, for no one 
could be found credulous enough to ac- 
cept the too simple tale Nitouche told. 

“ A pretty story,” said the wise ones, 
“but — unlikely!” Stray babies of unus- 
ual prettiness are not found at the doors 
of theatres, nor do gay young actresses, 
—also of unusual prettiness, — adopt 
them spontaneously, without reason. 
True, he was said to have appeared in 
the train of admiring gamins who haunt- 
ed the theatre entrance day by day, 
drawn by their lodestar, Nitouche. And 
there were pathetic items concerning a 
dead artist, — “‘ victim of actua‘ starva- 
tion fever,’—of the abandoned waif 
housed for a few days by. kindly hearts 
ere sent to his appointed doom of “ Ref- 
uge.” Great capital had been made of 
a visit to these charitable Samaritans. 
When on the day after his rescue by 
Nitouche a feverish illness born of the 
exposure had left the child helpless upon 
her hands, Hannah had been at no end 
of pains to state that he was but a visi- 
tor awaiting the pleasure of the priest 
who had tended his dying father. And 
from that day to this no priest had 
appeared to assume his self-imposed 
charge! Trulya pretty story — but un- 
likely. We all know what human nature 
is,and what are its vicious propensities ! 
and as for actresses and artists ! 

“Mark my words, Sadie Manders, 
you ‘ll repent it to your dying day! No 


good luc’s ever come yes of picking up a 
stray young ‘un like that,” had been 
Hannah’s first words. 
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“ Nonsense!” Nitouche had said, 
stamping her foot and looking defiantly 
prettier than ever. Then she shrugged 
her shoulders, put the worn-out child to 
bed, went off to her evening perform- 
ance, and — forgot him. 

Hannah’s prophecy began to be veri- 
fied in exactly six hours, for it was late, 
or rather early, when Nitouche re- 
turned. There had been a gay supper at 
the restaurant after the performance, 
and Nitouche had been gayer than all. 
Radiant from the flattery and attentions 
of all the men in the party, and supreme- 
ly indifferent to the mortification of the 
other women, she came like a star into 
the dingy room, and wondered to find 
the candle dimly burning. There upon 
the threshold she stopped short, trans- 
fixed, the coarse little jest died away 
upon her lips, for the light fell faintly 
upon a baby face in the bed, upon soft 
curves of cheek and chin, and rounded 
baby limbs. 

In siience Nitouche stood and gazed, 
while the meaning of the scene came 
back to her A hot wave of color, some- 
thing very like a blush, rushed over her 
face. 

“What ’s the ratter, little beauty?” 
said a loud, coarse voice behind her, and 
the man who had accompanied her 
home advancing, threw his arm about 
her. 

With asudden passion of resentment, 
she raised her little hand and struck him 
full in the face. ‘Get out of this!” she 
said sternly, with blazing eyes, and, as 
he fell back a step in sheer amazement, 
with one quick motion she slammed and 
locked the door? 

So it began. “It will be only for to- 
night,” Nitouche had said, when from a 
moment’s impulse she turned aside the 
whole current of her life. 

“Tt will be only for tonight.” But 
when the morning came, Rob was toss- 
ing with fever and coughed pitifully. 

“T will keep him till tomorrow,” said 
Nitouche. The next day came and went: 
Rob still coughed. 
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“T will keep him till next week,” said 
Nitouche. The week passed. “ He may 
as well stay the month out,” said Ni- 
touche. And the month borrowed wings. 

Meanwhile Rob was learning to know 
her. What he did through her long 
absences she did not know, but at what- 
soever hour she came home from the 
theatre his watching face was always at 
the window, and before she was half way 
up the stairs there on the landing was 
the small eager figure with beaming eyes, 
ready to throw itself upon her with 
tumultuous kisses, and greetings for 
“ Daida,’’— his nearest approach to “ Sa- 
die.” 

He sat beside her when they ate their 
meals, prattling endless small confiden- 
ces in his touching baby fashion. When 
she went off to the evening performance 
his good-night kiss was upon her lips, 
and when she came home, very late oft- 
en, tired, cross, or flushed and excited, 
she found a plump little fist lying upon 


her pillow as if he had fallen asleep try- 


ing to touch her face. And all this did 
not displease Nitouche. 

One day Rob had an attack of fever. 
He was not a strong child, and the ex- 
posure of that first day seemed to have 
wrought some lasting injury. After 
coaxing him to bed, Nitouche sat beside 
him, watching in the dusk until he fell 
asleep. 

Perhaps it was the unwonted occupa- 
tion of quietly sitting alone that led her 
to the equally unwonted exercise of re- 
flecting. However it was, as she watched 
beside the little sleeper, the recollections 
of her own past childhood came upon 
her. 

She remembered her earliest life. No 
mother of her own could she recall, but 
her father, a mere memory of a rough 
man always drunk or away ; the woman 
not his wife with whom they lived; and 
the men and women who had frequent- 
ed the house. By the light of her later 
experience, Nitouche knew right well 
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what manner of house it was in which 
she had passed her childish years. 

Then she recalled the death of the 
woman and her own life afterwards ; how 
she had been taken by the neighbors for 
a few happy weeks, making doubly 
dreary by remembered happiness the 
dreary years in the “Home” which fol- 
lowed. Those years! Years of associ- 
ation with girls of every condition — or- 
phans, homeless waifs, and “abandoned” 
girls sent there for “reformation.” Ni- 
touche had felt a sisterhood with them 
ever since, while she was yet a blameless 
child. Among them she had found the 
kindest hearts, the gentlest hands she 
had ever known. 

Then came her apprenticeship to a 
small milliner’s establishment—that year 
of insufferable drudgery from which she 
finally ran away to days of hardship and 
hunger, until chance led her to Hannah 
and the theatre. Since then she reck- 
oned her existence a brilliant one. She 
had enjoyed her growing popularity and 
triumphs at the theatre, and the coarse- 
ness and vulgarity of the life were noth- 
ing to her, accustomed to so much worse. 
Her earnings scarcely more than sufficed 
to support her and pay for her wardrobe, 
but while they did this, Nitouche, true 
child of the people, asked nothing more. 
She was young and beautiful. Why 
should she take thought for the morrow ? 

It was a triumph for her to feel that 
when she came upon the stage the smoky 
little theatre resounded with her name, 
and that the eyes of every man in the 
audience were fastened upon her. There 
was nothing to shock her moral sense in 
their admiration ; nothing revolting to 
her taste in the lavish display of her 
charms which she was forced to make. 
And the coarseness, nay, the frank ob- 
scenity, of the songs she sang became 
mere careless drollery upon her lips, 
reared in the unconscious profanity of 
such a life. If she were an abandoned 
creature in the eyes of the world, Nitou- 
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che knew no world beyond her own. 
She lived her life with zest, accepted 
with capricious enjoyment the presents 
and adulation of men, and delighted in 
adding new slaves to her dominion. 

Nitouche did not reflect upon all this 
in the twilight by Rob’s bed. As al- 
ready said, her life now seemed a bril- 
liant one. It was the life gone before 
upon which she dwelt ; the hardships of 
those early days which rose before her 
as she watched the sleeping waif; and 
a kinship in their lot touched her with 
a new perception. 

He was alone in the world as she had 
been; and such a baby! Knowing 
somewhat of those “ Homes” for which 
he was destined, she wondered what 
such a helpless mite would do there. 
Nay, she foresaw his fate as calmly and 
clearly as if she really beheld him after 
those years of corruption, coming forth 
into the world a rough, hard boy, with 
nothing left whereby she might recog- 
nize her little burden of that long ago 
rainy evening. A pang pierced her 
heart. Strong in her youth and hope, 
she felt the power to protect this baby- 
hood lying there in its appealing weak- 
ness. Perhaps there was a strength in 
that touching love upon which her own 
weakness leaned. 

“ He shall not go!” she cried to her- 
s@tf with sudden vehemence. “I will 
keep him—I will keep him with me!” 

With the words she fell upon her 
knees, and pressed impetuous kisses 
upon his dimpled hands. An inexpress- 
ible soft happiness filled her heart and 
shone upon her. 


II. 


Sue did not confide this resolution to 
Hannah, but as day after day slipped 
away nothing more was said of Rob’s 
leaving. 

The neighbors whispered scandalous 
comments. Hannah grumbled and scold- 
ed. Nitouche came and went to and 
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from the theatre, and two pairs of ador- 
ing eyes watched her coming and going. 
If Nitouche was not insensible to the 
gaze of one pair, neither was she so to 
the other; and if she stopped to throw 
a kiss to Rob, neither did she fail to 
glance from under her long lashes at the 
window opposite, where an impecunious 
young artist had lately set up his,stool 
and easel. Nitouche was very well 
aware of his admiration, from the first 
time his wide, brown eyes had fallen up- 
on her radiant face and figure ; and she 
speedily learned all about him from Han- 
nah. 

He, however, only knew that she was 
young and beautiful, and on so slender a 
margin of fact he reared his elaborate 
palace of fancy, and wasted golden hours 
watching for a glimpse of that fairy fig- 
ure, for the fleeting glance of those dark 
eyes. 

Meanwhile Nitouche’s star shone ever 
brighter at the Variété. She was the 
favorite par excellence of the public — 
the public of the Variété. Life was go- 
ing well with her, and she sang her 
doubtful songs with a sweeter accent, 
danced her careless dances with a more 
seductive grace. The exuberance of her 
youth and spirits found outlet at the 
theatre, and in the gay, noisy little sup- 
pers afterwards. Gayest among the gay 
was Nitouche. But on the threshold of 
her home she left her mirth, and her 
noisiest, most reckless mood fell away 
from her before the silence of the dim 
little room. 

A quaint little establishment they 
formed, and in queer lines Rob’s educa- 
tion progressed. Nitouche brought him 
up witha fine disregard of hygienic laws. 
He ate anything he pleased at whatever 
time he pleased. He accommodated his 
hours to hers ; was dressed more with 
an eye to the picturesque than the 
healthful ; and committed every day a 
thousand indiscretions, any one of which 
would have put an end to an ordinarily 
well regulated: infant. But Rob only 
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throve on it all. He discovered an ac- 
complishment, and came one day run- 
ning to meet Nitouche, holding up in 
triumph a sheet of paper decorated with 
his first artistic effort, —a three-legged 
horse, defiant of every natural law, but 
unmistakable. 

Nitouche admired gravely, but sus- 
pecting a gift jealously demanded who 
had given him paper and crayon. All 
she could elicit from the gleeful boy was 
that “man wid ’e big hat gave’um him.” 
Hannah as usual elucidated the mystery. 
“It’s all Father Hughes,” she said with 
more than usual grimness. “ There don’t 
let alone a day pass but he stops to talk 
with that young-un. What he sees in 
him—!” Nitouche frowned. “I won’t 
have no priests hanging round Rob! 
He’d better not meddle with us.” She 
added, with her usual fiery quickness: 
“IT can get him things myself.” And 
thenceforth she did. 

Right gaily was the holiday season 
kept in the little room that year. Santa 
Claus found out the small stocking which 
Nitouche hung by the stove in default of 
a fireplace, and Rob’s blue eyes opened in 
incredulous rapture over treasures of 
candies and nuts, and joy of joys! a 
wooden horse on rollers, — a marvellous 
piebald and gaily bedecked steed, which 
filled Rob with awe-stricken admiration. 

It was wonderful how much reflected 
happiness his joy gave birth to in the 
heart of the unguessed Santa Claus who 
stood smilingat his rapture. That Christ- 
mas remained a memory of sweetness 
and peace for many and many a year. 

In the morning Nitouche went out for 
some unwonted dainties. The fragrance 
of spicy hemlock and evergreen greeted 
her upon her return, and in the room 
she found a pile of boughs fresh with 
the breath of the woods. What young 
thing does not love the forest ? Though 
reared afar from it, in the heat and fever 
of crowds; shut in trom all the sights 
and sounds of free Nature; imprisoned 
in narrow streets or stifling walls, — it 
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is still true that from the heart of the 
forest to the heart of any human thing 
in its youth is but a step. 

So this gift of green fragrance went 
straight to Nitouche’s soul. She buried 
her face in it delightedly. She broke 
oft spray after spray, and almost forgot 
to wonder at its presence in enjoying it. 
Such a gift was new to her. It did at 
last occur to her to ask whence came 
this sweetness, not easily found in the 
city. 

Hannah enlightened her, half scorn- 
fully, half grimly amused : “That painter 
feller, he brought ’em,— got ’em him- 
self,— thought you’d like ’em, he said. 
Country folks thinks a heap of such 
trash,—and he’s the greenest kind,” with 
a grim chuckle. 

Nitouche turned away, silently smil- 
ing. She looked again at the green mass. 
Its aromatic breath perfumed the room. 
The little smile still trembled on her 
lips, and something tenderer rose within 
her eyes. It was a strange offering, 


. strangely made to such a one as herself. 


“It’s because he’s from the country,” 
she thought, vaguely troubled by the 
oddity of an action she could not fathom. 

Later in the day the room was dressed 
with the wondrous spoils, to Rob’s de- 
light ; and Nitouche at her little window 
looked out at the stormy streets. The 
brown-eyed artist was at his window, 
and blushed furiously when he saw Ni- 
touche. She for her part looked at him 
seriously a minute, a glance devoid of 
coquetry, and then she melted into her 
usual witching smile. To the young ar- 
tist it seemed as if a star had stooped 
to shine upon him. He forgot that he 
had been in despair because he had no 
money to buy paints or canvases, nor 
even a dinner that Christmas day. All 
the forenoon he worked in a beautiful 
dream, and when intheafternoon he took 
the last volumes of his precious little 
library to see if Herr Schmidt would ad- 
vance a few dollars upon them, his step 
was light, his face shining, and all the 
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way to the pawn shop and back his heart 
sang within him. 

This was in the winter. With the 
spring a great change came over their 
life. Nitouche became all at once a new 
being. 

Her proud preéminence at thetheatre, 
in which she had formerly gloried, no 
longer sufficed. Instead of singing and 
dancing for the world about her, she 
sang for one pair of ears, danced for one 
pair of eyes, and became indifferent to 
the applause of the many, to watch with 
all her jealous soul for the applause of 
one. If she had been beautiful before 
she was transfigured now. The gay lit- 
tle suppers knew her no more. She 
came home from the theatre early night 
after night, and her escort was always 
the same. How she loved him! 

He was young, though much her se- 
nior; handsome, and a “gentleman.” 
He was not rich, but rich enough to 
load her with hitherto undreamed of 
luxuries; and he adored her. He filled 
Rob’s pockets with bonbons, and show- 
ered gifts of a more substantial charac- 
ter on Hannah, who believed him a 
prince in disguise. 

Nitouche lived as one in dreams. She 
asked herself nothing of what the end 
would be,—she cared nothing. Her 
hitherto barren existence was trans- 
muted into a paradise of love. 

“ She has the face of an angel ; she is 
an angel herself,” murmured the young 
painter when Nitouche, radiant as the 
dawn, went out to morning rehearsal, 
passing like a stray sunbeam the shad- 
owy, worn figure of the priest. 

“She is fairer than the Queen of all 
the Angels,” he said, when she came 
home at noon. “ They say she sings at 
the theatre. I will go and hear her 
voice.” 


III. 


It was early May. Nitouche sat by 
the window taking a few imperative 
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stitches, while Rob upon the floor at 
her feet chattered animatedly, making 
the most of the precious time before 
that ever-recurring rehearsal. Thesun- 
beams fell upon Rob’s golden curls and 
upon Nitouche’s soft, dark ringlets ; and 
the promise of May was in Nitouche’s 
heart. 

A quick, firm knock broke upon their 
conversation, and sent the carnation 
deepening into Nitouche’s cheeks. She 
started from her chair with a glad little 
cry, and in a moment was in the arms 
of her lover. ; 

Poor Nitouche! No wonder such 
warmth of tenderness transformed her. 
Had she been the proudest lady in the 
land he could not have lavished more 
tender attentions upon her, could not 
have wooed her more assiduously. He 
had found her a little absolute queen in 
her own circle, and a little queen it 
pleased him well that she should remain 
—none the less that he knew her his 
slave. 

There was a touch of keen excitement 
in his face and manner today, and be- 
fore Nitouche’s adorably tell-tale “ Ah, 
you?” of greeting had died from her lips 
he began to speak hastily : 

“‘Nitouche, I have something to say 
to you. Send the child away.” 

She turned obediently with a sign to 
Rob, and when the door had closed be- 
hind the reluctant child, she lifted her 
eyes to her lover’s with a look that was 
a caress. He held both her hands in 
his, and looked down eagerly into her 
face, his own both hopeful and apprehen- 
sive. 

“ Nitouche,” he said, “ something has 
happened. I am going away tonight — 
but not alone,” he added as he saw her 
start, and felt the hand within his own 
tremble. “Not alone, Nitouche.”’ 

The color flushed again into her face. 
He drew her closer and went on impet- 
uously :— “ Listen, dearest. I have not 
time to tell you all — you would not un- 
derstand. Some one has died, some one 
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who was near to me, and all my life is 
changed. I shall be a richer man now 
—able to give you all you care for, 
sweetheart. But I must go away at once. 
I only got the summons this morning, 
and I waited for nothing but you, Nitou- 
che.” 

What need to repeat his arguments, 
his entreaties? The words poured out 
in his eagerness, but it was the entreaty, 
the pleading, the magnetism of his elo- 
quent eyes and face which she heeded 
more, and which overwhelmed her spirit. 

“ Nitouche,” he said finally,—the name 
fell like a prayer from his lips unused to 
sue, — “I cannot leave you behind. I 
will take you away from this place, from 
this hard life. You shall have a home 
in some lovely sunny land, where you 
can gather flowers all the year, my dar- 
ling! You shall have everything that 
love and money can give you — every- 
thing you shall have that your heart can 
wish for, —only say you will go, Nitou- 
che.” 

Surely he was very much in love. His 
voice trembled with eagerness for all his 
assurance. Small need had he to fear. 
She raised her brilliant face with eyes 
shining through blissful tears. What 
could her lips add to their confession ? 
A poor actress of the Variété — was it 
likely she would refuse to enter the 
heaven he opened to her? It did not 
need very wise eyes to read her soul 
then. The man beside her looked it 
through and through. 

On the emotion of delighted relief he 
loaded her with tender names and rap- 
turous words. He held her like a child 
inhis strongarms,and kissed her eyes and 
lips and the tumbled curls of her hair. In 
his heart he felt her so wholly his own, 
so at his mercy, that a sudden passion of 
remorse swept away for the moment less 
worthy feelings, and he vowed to him- 
self to cherish her, to make her life all 
sunshine, to be true to one so trustful, 
faithful to one so fond. 

For Nitouche,—like one who sees 
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without seeing, hears without hearing, 
in an utter abandonment of self she lay 
within his embrace. Though she had 
known she must die the next minute she 
could not have stirred. She no longer 
remembered or anticipated, simply she 
loved. Life, thought, being itself were 
annihilated. Nitouche herself had van- 
ished, for in that one holy moment all 
the stain and corruption of her life had 
fallen away from her as if it had never 
been ; nothing was left but the white- 
ness of a soul lost in loving. 

Her lover’s voice came to her as from 
a great distance: 

“T have not a moment to-stay, sweet- 
heart. Everything must be done today. 
The train leaves at nine. Get Hannah 
to help. Take nothing with you but 
what you need, beloved. We will get 
whatever you lack. You are mine— 
mine!” with a passionate embrace, “and 
all your cares are mine. These dimpled 
shoulders shall carry no more burdens. 


Make axy terms with the manager. Let 
Hannah help you, and, by the way, ¢he 
child — you can leave him with her, can’t 
you? She can see the authorities about 


his disposition. Any Home would re- 
ceive him, I suppose.” 

With a shock as if the lightnings of 
Heaven had struck her, consciousness, 
memory, and a tumult of sensations re- 
turned and overwhelmed Nitouche. The 
child! Rob! What had she been think- 
ing! Oh, what had she been dreaming? 

The child! This, then, was her dream’s 
awakening. Shesaid not a word. The 
torrent of her lover’s words, his glowing 
promises and pictures fell upon her ears 
unheeded. The child! She compre- 
hended all the future, the whole path 
before her. She had been mad indeed! 
She knew men, their selfishness, their 
sins! To elope with a beautiful girl he 
adored was one thing, a thing any man 
might, nay, in her unconsciously scath- 
ing belief, would do; to trail about a 
strange child belonging no one knew to 
whom, was another and an impossible 
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thing. Nitouche comprehended all this. 
She had been mad, blind, beside her- 
self. That she, Nitouche, could have 
been guilty of such folly! A suffocat- 
ing tightness rose in her throat. This 
was her awakening indeed. 

It did not once occur to her to ask for 
anything else, to plead to be allowed to 
take the boy with her. Shedid not even 
in her heart blame her lover or dream 
him unkind. 

Had the child been indeed her own, 
as it was reputed to: be, she must have 
chosen between it and her lover ; only 
her madness could have made her think 
otherwise for a moment. She had been 
blind, idiotic! Bitterly she despised 
herself for that weakness, as she dumbly 
listened while Philip’s ardent voicetalked 
on incessantly, as a lover’s only can, 
and his hands caressed hers. 

That she, Nitouche, should have been 
so dull,—as idiotically confiding as an 
innocent school girl! Her soul was 
dying within her of self-contempt and 
misery. 

Passively she received his kisses and 
caresses. She knew she had not strength 
to say one word in opposition to him; 
she knew herself utterly defenceless be- 
fore the sweetness of his touch, the per- 
suasive tenderness of his wooing lips. 

“ The train leaves at nine,” —his part- 
ing words held her attention,—*‘ The 
carriage will be here at eight-thirty. I 
will meet you at the train, and then, 
sweetheart, and then—I will never 
leave you.” He kissed her pale lips 
again and again, loth to tear himself 
from so much sweetness. With a sud- 
den passionate impulse she threw her 
arms about his neck, and laid her head 
upon his breast. 

“Tf I could die!” she thought in her 
utter wretchedness. In her heart, un- 
disciplined, she felt that strength would 
fail for what she had to do. 

He laid her gently on the bed, told 
her she was unstrung, excited ; bade her 
rest, remembering she was to leave ev- 
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erything to him now, always. He broke 
her last atom of strength with tender- 
ness. 

How that day passed she never knew. 
The afternoon rehearsal went by un- 
heeded. Up and down the room she 
paced like a caged creature, and she 
could not shut out one face from her 
mind. Such a baby! So frail!—so 
alone! “It will kill him,” she moaned 
with shaking lips, “It will kill him! I 
shall have killed him.” 

Never in her life, she knew, would 
that haunting face, that piteous, wan 
face, that arraigning, reproaching, con- 
demning face, as it already presented 
itself insistently to her imagination, 
leave her. That plaintive, accusing 
voice would ring in her ears till she 
died —and after. “I cannot —I can- 
not!” she said. And then one tone of 
Philip’s voice; one remembered, pas 
sionate glance of his dark eyes; one 
touch of his hands, sending the blood 
thrilling through her whole frame, arose 
and blotted out every other memory and 
consideration, — mastered her, over- 
whelmed her. Alas! he had won her, 
soul and body. 

To renounce him; to live without his 
presence ; never again to know the 
sweetness of his kisses, the warmth of 
his love, —this was to die a thousand 
deaths, and by her own weak hand. 
Love was her all in all. And the one 
blameless purpose, the one pure devo- 
tion of her desecrated life was set against 
the not less holy passion of her woman- 
hood. For if there be anything holy in 
life, surely it is the absolute purity of a 
great love. And if there be anything 
spotless, it is a heart soloving. Nothing 
of a fine morality, nothing of nice scru- 
ples or maidenly honor, had Nitouche 
ever known. She had given her all ; but 
before the altar in her heart the purify- 
ing fire of an unselfish passion burned 
night and day. Nitouche loving was 
the angel of the earth — bound, earth 
defiled actress Nitouche. 
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When the shadows gathered in her 
little room, the arena of that silent con- 
flict, Nitouche threw herself shivering 
and exhausted upon her bed, and still 
peace seemed as far as ever from her 
tempest-torn soul. 

Hark! Little stumbling footsteps com- 
ing up stairs ; little fumbling fingers at 
the door. Anything but that! Oif she 
could but keep ¢at¢ out ! She half sprang 
from the bed. Too late! A small un- 
steady figure coming through the gloom. 
She held her breath, she pressed her 
hands upon her aching eyes to shut it 
out. 

But ah, Nitouche, what can shut out 
that sense of a beloved, dear, familiar 
presence in theroom? that soft cheek laid 
with such undoubting love against your 
own ;and more than all, that cooing, low, 
confiding baby voice murmuring in your 
ear, “ Daida, Daida, Robo s’eepy! Put 
Rob to bed ’”? 


IV. 


NITOUCHE, a brilliant Nitouche, with 
flaming cheeks and lips and bright eyes, 
appeared at the door of Hannah’s room 
as the clock was striking seven. She 
was dressed with extreme jauntiness, 
and her plumed hat and long plush cloak 
enhanced her gorgeous color. 

“Hannah,” said this apparition, and 
the voice was hard and brilliant too, “if 
anyone comes, say I’m gone to the the- 
atre.” And without another word it 
disappeared into the darkness. 

Her brilliant garments brushed in her 
exit the black robe of a priest who stood 
on the sidewalk, his anxious eyes cast 
upward. She passed him without see- 
ing him. But one intense consciousness 
pervaded her. Under her gay cloak she 
shivered with cold, and a tightness and 
parched sensation in her throat dis- 
tressed her. 

“Tf I can’t sing!” she thought to her- 
self with anguish. “If my voice is gone 
—!" and a deadly strength came upon 
her, more deadly than weakness. 
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She set her teeth at the entrance of 
the theatre, and flung back her small 
head defiantly. 

A storm of exclamations and interro- 
gations burst upon her as she entered 
the green-room, and she felt with that 
instinctive knowledge that we all have 
that she had been the subject of the 
noisy conversation into which she broke. 
She needed not to be told what manner 
of conversation it had been. ‘ 

The manager came forward angrily to 
demand the cause of her absence. 
Nitouche confronted him indifferently. 
Something in her attitude or face de- 
terred him, and he turned away. She 
looked dangerous. It was close upon 


the time of the performance, too. Best 
not provoke an explosion then. 
“What’s come to Nitouche?” whis- 
pered the others among themselves when 
she went to make ready for her appear- 
ance. “She looks all done up.” “ Some- 
thing gone wrong with that handsome 


lover,” suggested one spitefully. 

“Cut off and left her behind!” re- 
torted another ; and abundance of fur- 
ther suggestion and laughter ensued. 

A tell-tale silence fell upon them when 
Nitouche came out dressed for the stage. 
She was to dance as wellas sing tonight. 
The most brilliant, and, also, the scant- 
iest of all her gay costumes adorned 
her. 

Her beautiful throat and arms gleam- 
ed whitely above her ruby velvet bodice, 
and the flashing of her tinseled jewels. 
Always she had been coquettish, but she 
wore her dress tonight with a difference. 
She was no longer insouciant, but reck- 
less. Her great eyes had a new luster ; 
the rouge upon her cheeks only hid, but 
could not deepen their crimson flush. 
Enchantingly beautiful, never had she 
looked so thoroughly the variété actress. 

Ina sort of burning dread she awaited 
her turn. The curtain was up, and 
down again. Nitouche did not appear 
until the latter part of the entertain- 
ment. Silently standing apart from the 
others, she waited for the word. Her 
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head leaned against the window-pane ; 
her aching eyes gazed unseeingly ahead ; 
from time to time a slight shudder shook 
her from head to foot. Still she waited. 
Curious glances fell upon her, but she 
saw them not. None ventured to ad- 
dress her, or break the rigid silence 
which enfolded her. The manager 
passed. 

“ Look sharp! 
he said. 

Nitouche turned mechanically, a 
strange thought suddenly striking her. 

“ What time ?” she asked ot one who 
stood near. 

“ Sharp nine,” he answered, and the 
prompter’s call sounded. 

A horrible, suffocating lump rose in 
her throat. She went forward without 
a word. 

“Look out, there — you'll fall!” 
shouted the manager, rushing towards 
her. 

Nitouche shook him off angrily, and 
sprang forward, seizing as she went the 
gay basket of cigarettes. The curtain 
rose. Nitouche, beautiful, smiling, 
stood upon the stage. The house knew 
its favorite, and broke into noisy ap- 
plause. 

“Bravo! Nitouche ! Bravo, little beau- 
ty!” 

Nitouche, smiling radiantly, kissed 
her hands to them. 

Then she opened her lips to sing, and 
raised her arms in the first alluring ges- 
ture of her dance. 

Never had she sung with such em- 
pressement ; never had the significance 
of every word so struck into her soul, 
and been given back with such danger- 
ous fire to her hearers. Never had her 
eyes shot such glances, her beautiful 
limbs moved with a grace so seductive 
and abandoned. This was a new Ni- 
touche. 

Like one possessed she threw the 
whole fire which was consuming her in- 
to her words and gestures. One ago- 
nized thought alone swayed her, repeat- 


You are on directly,” 
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ing itself over and over through her 
burning brain, while she danced, and 
pirouetted, and smiled and sang: “I must 
not fail! I must not fail!’’ And with 
t he desperate thought the more desper- 
ate fear prevailing, she redoubled her 
effort. She threw new passion, new fire 
into every gesture, every tone. 

The orchestra still played, the song 
still dropped from smiling lips in more 
and. more impassioned accents. Her 
exquisite body poised itself like a flower 
upon its stem, like some far-darting 
swallow. As an imprisoned fire spirit 
she flashed before their fascinated 
gaze; and when the song came to an 
end, when she arrested herself suddenly, 
unexpectedly, in an attitude of infinite 
grace, with her beautiful arms out- 
stretched, her beautiful face shining 
upon them, a very tempest of applause, 
of cries, of bravoes, broke and surged 
about her. 

She had not failed! 

Through all she heard the city clocks 
strike nine, and a coldness as of death 
fell upon her heart. 

She knew she had not failed! 

With instant self-recovery, she raised 
one little hand and plunging it into the 
gay basket, scattered the cigarettes in a 
shower among the audience. Her great 
dark eyes flashed upon them, the light 
gleamed upon her satin and tinsel orna- 
ments, and the cries and applause re- 
doubled in a perfect uproar about her. 

She had not failed. And all her heart 
lay dead within her, and the dream of 
her life was over. 

Six hundred souls were gathered there 
before her. Twice six hundred eyes and 
ears beheld her dance, and caught her 
accents ere they fell, and in that multi- 
tude not ove divined the finished trag- 
edy, nor eye nor ear detected when the 
wrung heart broke. 


One among the audience, whose wide, 
brown artist eyes had been gathering 
perplexity and amaze ever since he en- 
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tered the smoky little auditorium, had 
sat silent. But when Nitouche — 7- 
touche !—dressed thus, before the gaze of 
the audience came forward and danced 
and sang that pitiful dance and song, he 
sprang from his seat with an exceeding 
bitter cry, and regarding nothing rushed 
from the theatre into the night. 


He leaned against the wall, and the- 


laughter and applause came down to him 
from within. 
“My God! My God!” he moaned, 
“that any thing so fair can be so vile!” 
A strong hand grasped his arm. The 
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light of the stars fell upon the white 
face of the priest. For a moment the 
two wan faces confronted one another, 
then the priest’s hand fell. He lifted 
his mournful eyes, and raised his hand 
with a gesture of pathetic dignity to 
Heaven. 

“You called her vile just now,” he 
said. “Go home and pray for pardon! 
Out of such vileness God may call his 
saints !”’ 

Like a shadow he passed away into 
the darkening night —the night which 
had fallen forever upon Nitouche. 

Grace Ellery Channing. 





A FRIEND INDEED. 


You greet your friend, return his hearty grasp, 


Say that yourself and all the house are well ; 
Your bantering to him is as a knell; 

He sees:the trouble feeding like an asp 

Upon your heart ; he knows how frail the clasp 
Upon the closet in whose shade doth dwell 

The skeleton that makes your world a hell ; 

He knows what you’d deny with your last gasp. 


He knows ? 


Yes, all ; and, knowing all, contrives 


To feign crass ignorance whene’er you meet ; 
Respects your self-respect to live two lives, 
Loves you the more for your forlorn deceit ; 
He is a cleverer actor far than you, 

You think he thinks that what you say is true. 


Wilbur Larremore. 
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VERY 

‘ American 

cheek tingled with 

shamé when Congress 

passed the Scott Act, 

not only because it was 

a manifest breach of na- 

tional faith, but because 

w it wasa 

- confession 

to the 

world that 

the race to 

which we 

belong was afraid of the competition of 

the degenerate scions of that Turanian 

stock which our ancestors esteemed so 
meanly. / 

The shame was the keener because no 
reflecting person believed for a moment 
that the Act could accomplish its pur- 
pose. It is possible to delay the march 
of destiny for brief periods by legislative 
interference. But to stop permanently 
the flow of labor from a field where it is 
worth only 15 cts. a day to a field where 
it commands $1.50 a day, is beyond the 
power of any human legislature. As 
easily might the State legislature try to 
stop the flow of the Sacramento to the 
sea by a dam at Carquinez Straits. 

Attempts like the Scott Act to defeat 
the action of natural laws are not, how- 
ever, without their effect. They usu- 
ally produce results ; though the results 
are generally opposite to those which 
their authors sought. Thus the election 
of the elder Harrison, on a protectionist 
platform, developed the sense of the na- 
tion on the fiscal question, and was the 
proximate cause of the enactment of the 


revenue tariff of 1846; and the Dred 
Scott decision, which declared that the 
negro slave had no rights at all, roused 
the North to resolve that he had the 
same rights as the white man. Reason- 
ing by analogy, it might be assumed that 
the passage of the Scott Act, in which 
of all men in the world the Chinese 
alone is declared to be unfit to tread 
American soil, would be followed by a 
reaction in favor of Chinese immigration. 
Indeed, if ever the planting interest be- 
comes dominant in this State, this 
change may be quite likely. 

Whether or no, it must always be a 
matter of interest to find out something 
more than we know about the Chinese 
people, who seem destined — sooner or 
later, in larger or smaller numbers,— to 
sit down by our side, to share our land, 
and to divide our meal. Asa matter of 
fact, though Chinese have been com- 
ing here for forty years, we know next to 
nothing about them. 

The Chinese who is here formerly 
belonged to the peasant class in the 
Province of Kwangtung. He came here 
a stranger, and a stranger he remains 
till he dies or leaves. He never opens 
his soul to us ; he always wears mask and 
domino, and plays a part. So far as we 
can find out, he knows less about China 
than a farm laborer in Fresno County 
knows of the Constitution of the United 
States. He is densely ignorant of the 
Chinese system of government, of Chi- 
nese laws, of the tenure of land, of the 
fiscal system, of the army, of the indus- 
trial methods in use in the Empire. He 
is not sure whether he has a religion. 
He cannot say whether, in his own coun- 
try, he has any political rights. Hecan 
make a bed, sweep aroom, wait on table, 
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do the marketing, cook a dinner, man- 
age an orchard, tend a vineyard, cobble 
shoes, and make better cigars than white 
men ; but his mind is to us an unfathom- 
able abyss, in which our eyes can discern 
no bottom. We arenever able to lie up 
alongside of him, and exchange thoughts 
and impressions. ‘His soul always re- 
mains a sealed book. 

There are whole libraries of works on 
China by residents and travelers. But 
as a rule they convey no information. 
A few books on special topics are excep- 
tions. Mr. Fortune wrote an exhaustive 
treatise on teaculture. The Baron Von 
Richthofen and Raphael Pumpelly com- 
piled works of value on the mineralogy 
and geology of the Empire. The Abbe 
Huc, a highly cultivated Frenchman, 
traversed China from west to east, and 
wrote a lively and accurate account of 
what he saw. He was in high favor at 
Peking, had rare opportunities for obser- 
vation, spoke Chinese perfectly, and was 
an acute observer. But his book is a 
mere narrative of a short excursion. 
Some thirty years ago, Sir John Davis 
wrote a pretentious work on China: but 
his opportunities for inspecting the coun- 
try were limited, and, on the whole, his 
performance is entitled to no more study 
than the books of travelers who run up 
to Tientsin, spend a fortnight at the 
English port of Hongkong, and then feel 
that they must be delivered of a book 
on China. 

Until lately, the only work on the sub- 
ject which was really worth study was 
Doctor Williams’s “Middle Kingdom.” 
Dr. Williams spent a life-time in China, 
where he was successively missionary, 
Secretary of the United States Legation. 
and United States chargé d'affaires. He 
accumulated in the most painstaking 
and conscientious manner a vast quan- 
tity of miscellaneous information re- 
specting the empire and its people ; and 
he appears to be reliable. But the good 
doctor’s mind was neither clear nor 
analytic, and his knowledge of other na- 
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tions appears to have been very limited. 
Hence we look in vain in the Middle 
Kingdom for comparisons or analogies. 
The author’s long residence in China had 
dulled his perceptions to salient con- 
trasts with other parts of the world. He 
fails to note the things which not only 
strike a stranger, but which shed a light 
on national character. His information 
is so ill assorted that the book is like a 
curiosity shop; and the reader, who is 
already prejudiced against it by its dull- 
ness and diffuseness, lays it down in de- 
spair. 

It seems to have devolved upon a 
veteran of the war to furnish us with 
the knowledge we need. Two years 
have elapsed since General Wilson's 
book on China made its appearance, and 
it might, perhaps, be said of it without 
exaggeration, that it is not only the best 
work on China we have, and one of the 
most entertaining and instructive books 
of travel in the language, but is the 
best book in our tongue that has appear- 
ed on any subject during the present 
decade. 

Perhaps no less might have been ex- 
pected from its author, who was marve 
lously well equipped for his task. James 
Harrison Wilson graduated from West 
Point in the engineer corps, and for two 
years served as engineer officer on Gen- 
eral Grant’s staff. He was subsequent- 
ly appointed Chief of the Cavalry 
Bureau at Washington, a post which he 
vacated to assume command of a cav- 
alry division, and subsequently a corps 
of cavalry which operated as an independ- 
entarmy. After the close of war, he su- 
perintended, as engineer officer, the Gov- 
ernment improvements of the M issis- 
sippi and Illinois rivers. He soon after 
resigned from the army to engage in the 
business of building and operating rail- 
roads; and in this pursuit he added to 
his reputation, and accumulated a for- 
tune. 

Four 


years ago, when it became 
evident from the Franco-Chinese war 
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that China must have railroads, he was 
chosen by a syndicate of capitalists to 
proceed to China, in order to ascertain 
whether American capital and Ameri- 
can skill might be enlisted in the enter- 
prise ; the information that he acquired 
on his journey he embodied in his book. 
I may add here—though the matter 
has no connection with his work, and is 
only interesting as it sheds light on the 
character of the man —that on his re- 
turn to this country he made a home 
for himself at Stockford, near Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. The political complex- 
ion of that little State had been so 
marked, that the Republicans had had 
difficulty in keeping up a party organi- 
zation. The United States senators 
were either Bayards or Salsburys, or 
of their clan. General Wilson under- 


took to alter all this, and it was mainly 
through his exertions and his strategy 
that, on the expiration of Senator Sals- 
bury’s term, the Legislature of Dela- 


ware actually elected a Republican, Mr. 
Anthony Higgins, to take his place. 
General Wilson took to China a 
thorough knowledge of the art of war, 
and of the various sciences which it 
calls into play. He was a master of 
every branch of engineering, and was 
familiar with mining and metallurgy. 
He was skilled in high political science, 
and versed in political economy. He 
understood finance. He had been a 
close student of fiscal methods, and had 
arrived at the conclusions that modern 
thinkers accept. Finally, he had learn- 
ed, in his long dealings with various 
classes, how to handle men soas to use 
them for his purposes. When I add 
that this man went to China to offer the 
Chinese Government a modern improve- 
ment which the Empire must adopt if 
it continues to exist, and that he offered 
not only the material, and the skilled 
labor required, but, also, on very reason- 
able terms, the money that would be 
necessary, yet that he utterly and en- 
tirely failed, the phenomenal fact sup- 
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poses a very remarkable cause. That 
cause he has undertaken to explain. 

First of all, between the Anglo-Saxon 
mind and the Chinese mind there ap- 
pears to be such a bottomless gulf that 
the two minds seem incapable of codp- 
erating, so as to grasp an abstract prop- 
osition with the same hold. As General 
Wilson said after some weeks of study, 
except that the Chinese require shelter 
and food like ourselves, and like our- 
selves live in houses, wear manufactured 
clothing, and eat the fruits of the earth, 
they are as unlike us as if they had come 
from another planet. 

This arises in part from the unelastic 
and unchangeable character of their 
monosyllabic tongue. The Chinese lan- 
guage consists of 214 radicals, each of 
which has a sound and a meaning, and 
is expressed in writing by certain lines 
and dots. When other lines and dots 
are added to the original radical, it ac- 
quires new significations and a new 
sound. And thus, out of the original 
214 roots, a vocabulary of some 45,000 
words, all of one syllable, has been built 
up — about 5,000 of which are in com- 
mon use. The Chinese who knows the 
largest number of words is esteemed 
the best scholar, and may aim at the 
highest offices. A few foreigners, among 
whom may be named Mr. Pethick, 
American consul at Tientsin,and Mr. 
Chester Holcombe, who was at one 
time Secretary of the United States Le- 
gation at Peking, have by years of study 
mastered this language. But foreign 
merchants long ago gave up the attempt, 
and use in their transactions a sort of 
patois known as “pidgin English.” It 
goes without saying that the Chinese 
people cannot be taught a European or 
an American tongue. Thus there is no 
vehicle by which Chinese and foreigners 
have ever been able or can hope to be 
able to exchange thoughts with ease and 
rapidity. 

When telegraph lines were first estab- 
lished in China, the telegraphers were 
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puzzled how totransmit messages. They 
could not send these monosyllabic sym- 
bols over the wires, and messages in 
English would not have been under- 
stood by sender or receiver. Aningen- 
ious telegrapher invented a cypher code, 
to overcome the difficulty. Taking some 
4,000 Chinese words as the limit of his 
vocabulary, he represented each one of 
these by combinations of three of the 
ten Arabic numerals, and sent the nu- 
merals by the signs used in Europe and 
in this country. The receiver, having 
his cypher code at hand, retranslated 
the numerals into Chinese. Of course 
this involved enormous labor and delay, 
and opened the door for constant mis- 
takes. 

Again, from time to time immemorial, 
the Chinese empire has been isolated 
from the rest of the world. Until the 


war with England, forty-five years ago, 
foreigners could only trade at Canton, 
and there they were barely tolerated. 


They were not allowed to penetrate 
the interior. Thus the east and south 
sides of China were closed to every civili- 
zation but that which was Chinese: and 
on the other two sides impassable des- 
erts and trackless wastes opposed to 
travel a barrier that could not be over- 
come. The lower Amoor country, Mon- 
golia, Mantchurig, Thibet, and Eastern 
Burmah, cover the land flank of the 
Empire with an impenetrable screen, 
through which no outside thought can 
creep. Hence,through the twenty-four 
hundred years which have elapsed since 
Confucius lived —the period during 
which modern civilization was born, grew 
up, flourished and ripened — China has 
been hermetically sealed; its institu- 
tions, its philosophy, and the habits of 
thought of its people have all been 
evolved out of conditions peculiar to it- 
self, and have never been affected by 
conditions prevailing elsewhere. We 
find in China, to some extent, what we 
might expect to find if we could get 
across to a neighboring planet —a peo- 
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ple, a civilization, and a society which 
have matured under conditions which we 
cannot conceive, and whose bent and 
form have been due to influences to 
which we are strangers. 

The normal effect of Chinese isolation 
has been to generate provincialism, con- 
ceit, and contempt of the world that lies 
outside the sea on the one side and 
the deserts on the other. Illustrations 
abound. General Wilson doubts if the 
present Emperor ever heard of the Chris- 
tian nations. It is certain that the pres- 
ent embassadors to Peking — including 
Col. Denby—have never found any 
one to whom they could present their 
credentials. The late General Tso, who 
was one of the greatest soldiers that 
China ever produced, never saw a for- 
eigner. At the close of the French war, 
which was an unbroken series of defeats 
for the Chinese, the Empress announced 
that peace had been declared, the west- 
ern barbarians having humbly sued for 
mercy, and their chastisement having 
been as condign as their offense de- 
served. Of course there are Chinese 
like Li Hung Chang, the Marquis Tseng 
and Prince Chun, who have associated 
with foreigners, and have become ac- 
quainted with some of their methods. 
There is a college at Peking, over which 
an American presides, and where the 
modern sciences are taught ; the vessels 
of the Chinese ironclad fleet are gener- 
ally commanded by Englishmen, and 
there are a number of German, French, 
and American officers in the Viceroy’s 
army. But these cases are exceptional. 
The great bulk of the Chinese people 
are not only unfamiliar with foreign 
science and foreign knowledge, but as a 
rule they are not aware that foreigners 
exist. They believe that the world is 
peopled by Chinese and a few outside 
barbarians who pay tribute to China. 

The poverty of their language reflects 
the nature of the people. There is no 
word in Chinese for liberty, and none 
for representative government. The 
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thousand scientific terms which students 
learn at college in the study of engineer- 
ing, hydraulics, mechanics, telegraphy, 
electricity, mining, metallurgy, have no 
equivalents in the Chinese language ; 
the things being unknown, it had never 
become necessary to give them names. 
And the worst of it is that, with few 
exceptions, the ruling class in China 
does not want to know the things. They 
are content with matters as they are, 
and dread change asdangerous. Somany 
words signifying in English principles 
or institutions are wanting in the Chi- 
nese language, that intercourse between 
our envoys and the Tsung Li Yamen, — 
which must be in writing,—is attended 
with incredible difficulty. 

If the poverty of the language and 
the ignorance of the people were atcom- 
panied by any development of national 
vigor, even on barbaric lines, there might 
be some hope of a period of renaissance 
in the future. A healthy plant may be 
grafted. But since the time of Kublai 
Khan, the Tartar, six hundred years ago, 
there has been no life at all in China. 
The empire has been steadily moulder- 
ing away for six centuries. The Great 
Canal has been allowed to go to ruin, so 
that when an attempt was made to use 
it in the French war it was found not to 
be navigable. The embankments of the 
Hoang Ho and the Yeang tse Keang 
have crumbled away, so that when high 
water is caused by mountain freshets, 
the rivers carve out new channels for 
themselves, drown whole provinces, and 
lead to enormous loss of life from fam- 
ine. The Great Wall is tumbling down, 
and even the sacred monuments which 
mark the grave of Confucius are falling 
into decay. Peking, “the unspeakably 
filthy place of the world,” though the 
capital of the empire, and acity of a mil- 
lion inhabitants, has no sewers, no police 
regulations ; its “ palaces” are one-story 
brick buildings, sorely in need of repair ; 
houses, yamens, compounds, streets, and 
wards have all fallen into dilapidation 
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and are stricken with decrepitude. 

The same description will answer for 
Nankin, the former capital. Kai-fung- 
fu, a city of 500,000 people, the capital 
of the province of Honan, is described 
by Gen. Wilson as “like other interior 
Chinese cities, dirty, dilapidated, and 
decaying.” Of Shanghai, which con- 
tains a million people, and is the chief 
seaport of China, the General says: 
“ Struggling and sordid multitudes live 
in low, tumble-down, and decaying mud 
or half-burned brick huts. The streets 
are teeming with dust, dirt, or slush. 
There is nothing well built or perma- 
nent. Everything seems stricken by 
decrepitude or decay, and it is the same 
everywhere else in China. Nothing is 
ever repaired or cleaned.” Of Tientsin, 
a city of a million people, he says that 
the Chinese quarter is like the one in 
Shanghai. 

In the whole of the Great Plain there 
are no farm-houses or farm-yards, and no 
such things as hedge rows, or flower gar- 
dens, or groves of trees, though trees 
and flowers would grow there very well. 
The huts in which the peasantry live are 
falling to pieces from decay; no one 
thinks of repairing them. The roads are 
generally the beds of torrents, which 
have left boulders in the roadway ; the 
water has scooped therm out, till they are 
now usually several feet below the level 
of the country on either side. In all 
China there are no great edifices of stone 
and iron: with the exception of the 
Great Wall, and the walls which sur- 
round the principal cities, there is not 
a monument which will survive many 
years. 

The decrepitude which is visible on 
the face of the land is equally marked in 
the minds of the people. It is said that 
printing and gunpowder were used in 
China before they were known in Eu- 
rope. If so, the inventive genius of the 
Chinese has died out. Not only do the 
Chinese invent nothing in our time, 
but they seem incapable of utilizing the 
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inventions of other nations. This may 
be due to the extraordinary ignorance 
which broods over the land. The Chi- 
nese have absolutely stood still in knowl- 
edge since the middle ages. The discov- 
eries of Galileo, Newton, and Laplace are 
a sealed book tothem. They have but 
little conception of mathematics, and 
none of chemistry, mineralogy, and ge- 
ology. They are entirely ignorant of 
thermo-dynamics and of mechanics, and 
almost so of mining and metallurgy ; 
and worse than all, they have no system 
of popular education. The present sys- 
tem of education in China was devised 
two thousand years ago, and has under- 
gone no change since then. The text 
books are the writings of Confucius and 
his commentators. Now, as in the time 
of Christ, the orthodox Chinese holds 
that what is in them is infallible, and 
not to be questioned; what is not in 
them is not worth study. Thus the sci- 
ence of education, which should be the 
most progressive of sciences, has really 
promoted ignorance by arresting intel- 
lectual development, and forbidding the 
spirit of inquiry. 

Such Cimmerian darkness has of 
course led to national weakness. The 
Chinese have improved since the days 
when they tried to terrify their foes with 
tom-toms and hideous pictures, but the 
improvement is small. They have no 
transport, no commissariat, no ordnance 
department, no military organization or 
administration. Hence, in spite of the 
foreigners whom they have engaged in 
their army and navy, their fighting pow- 
eris nil. General Wilson, who ought to 
know, says that the more men they put 
into the field, the more they would lose. 
They have some fine men-of-war, built 
in Europe, and commanded by Europe- 
ans; but when Admiral Courbet attacked 
the works at the mouth of the River 
Min, the Chinese vessels were run ashore 
by their crews to avoid battle, and the 
Frenchman sailed up the river, broke 
down the chains which closed it, picked 
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up the torpedoes, and would have de- 
stroyed the greatest arsenal in China if 
there had been water enough for his 
ships to reach it. 

The principal approaches to the in- 
terior from the sea are protected by forts. 
But every one of them may be turned. 
The Chinese engineers seem to have im- 
agined that military etiquette requires 
an enemy to attack afortinfront. Gen- 
eral Wilson believes that any foreign 
general, with even an ordinary force, 
could overrun the empire. 

Of this decrepitude, physical, moral, 
mental, and military, the Chinese gov- 
ernment is the normal outgrowth. China 
is a pure autocracy. All power resides 
in the Emperor — who is now a puny, 
sallow, unwholesome youth of seventeen. 
He appoints all officia: 3, administers the 
Government, holds the fee of all the land 
in the empire, and has the right of life 
and death over every person in it. The 


only restraint on his arbitrary exercise 
of power is the rule that he shall abide 


by the laws, and shall appoint high off- 
cials from the ranks of those who have 
successfully passed the highest examina- 
tions at the literary exercises. But if he 
chooses to disobey the laws, or to be- 
come a law unto himself, there is no ma- 
chinery by which he can be called to ac- 
count. A body of old men, known as 
censors, may memorialize him that he is 
at fault ; but there is nothing to prevent 
his throwing the memorial into the fire, 
and exiling its authors to Mantchuria. 
He is assisted in the discharge of his 
duties by two councils—a Grand Secre- 
tariat, consisting of four chancellors, 
with secretaries and assistants, and a 
Grand Council, consisting of the princes 
of the blood and the most distinguished 
men in the empire. These two bodies 
in their turn refer matters of detail to 
six Boards, corresponding to our depart- 
ments at Washington. As a rule busi- 
ness goes first to one of these boards. 
If favorably considered, it is referred to 
the Grand Council or the Secretariat ; 
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if it commands their approval, they refer 
it to the sovereign, who decides finally, 
and from whose decision there is no ap- 
peal. All the members of the six Boards, 
of the Grand Council, and of the Secre- 
tariat are appointed by the Emperor, 
and are removable at his pleasure. 

In the nineteen provinces, the gov- 
ernors’ power is almost, if not quite, as 
absolute as that of the sovereign. They 
wield supreme authority over persons 
and property. They may send a man to 
death for refusing to sell his daughter, 
or confiscate his farm fora whim. But 
they are subject to the Emperor, and 
may be removed and punished for mal- 
feasance in office. 

The Chinese despotism is not strictly 
hereditary. The Emperor enjoys the 
right of choosing his successor, so long 
as he does not travel out of the royal 
family. The present Emperor was cho- 
sen by the regent, who was his aunt ; his 
father is living, and occupies a conspic- 
uous place at court. 

One might fancy such a system work- 
ing for the benefit of the nation, when 
the despot was a Napoleon, a Trajan, or 
a Genghis Khan; but when absolute 
power passes into the hands of such im- 
becile ighoramuses as have occupied the 
Chinese throne for acouple of centuries, 
the plan insures the perfection of mis- 
government and helplessness. Such a 
government cannot accomplish any one 
of the objects for which governments 
are instituted. It is simply an annoy- 
ance ; it would be a hindranceto national 
development if there were any tendency 
in that direction. 

Its capacity —or rather, its want of 
capacity, for self-defence was illustrated 
by the Tae ping rebellion. This was 
simply an organization of robbers, who 
had banded themselves together for pur- 
poses of plunder. There was at one time 
a wild story about the leader being a 
Christian, who had the spiritual welfare 
of the Chinese in his eye; but there 
never was any foundation for this fable. 
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The leader, like his followers, was after 
booty and nothing else. He had no 
means, no transportation, no machinery 
of war. But heheld the forces of China 
at bay forseventeen years, during which 
period he ravaged the richest provinces 
of the empire, and caused the death of 
over ten million Chinese. He probably 
never would have been overthrown if the 
American Wade had not organized the 
ever-victorious legion, with which, after 
Wade’s death, Chinese Gordon crushed 
him, and scattered his followers. 

When General Wilson explained to 
Li Hung Chang his plan fora system of 
railroads in China, the statesman replied 
that he agreed with his visitor in every 
particular. “But,” said he, “where is 
the money to come from?” The idea 
of a nation whose territory comprises 
one-tenth of the habitable surface of the 
globe, peopled by one-fifth of the world’s 
population, not being able to raise afew 
hundred millions of dollars for an im- 
provement which is essential] to prevent 
the disintegration of the empire, will 
strike observers as extraordinary. Yet 
China is as poor as those Spanish Amer- 
ican States which rarely pay their cou- 
pons, and still more rarely their officials. 
The five sources of public revenue from 
which China derives her income —the 
land tax, the salt monopoly, the likin or 
octroi, the proceeds of fines and volun- 
tary contributions, and customs duties, 
—only yield about $87,000,c00 per an- 
num, something over one-half the 
amount which the United States re- 
ceives from internal revenuetaxes. Even 
of this beggarly sum a considerable por- 
tion is retained in the provinces where 
it is collected, for works of improve- 
ment ; and another considerable portion 
is payable in kind,—rice, beans, wheat 
and forage. There is, certainly, as Li 
Hung Chang said, little left to buy rail- 
roads with. 

General Wilson suggested that the 
money might be borrowed abroad, and 
as China enjoys excellent credit, that is 
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undoubtedly the case. But some of the 
hoary political economists who laid 
down the foundations of Chinese polity 
about the time of Christ, warned the 
government against becoming tributary 
to any foreign State ; and what‘is a debt, 
say the tottering old statesmen at Pe- 
king, but a tribute? China owes about 
$26,000,000 — chiefly to England, for 
expenditures incurred during the French 
war. She is paying off the bonds as 
they mature. To induce the Board of 
Revenue to recommend to the Grand 
Council the issue of a couple of hundred 
millions of five per cent bonds for rail- 
way purposes, would be a work of super- 
human difficulty ; and to get the emper- 
or to approve the project would be even 
a harder task still, — though the papers 
say he is about to do so. 

Like all antiquated machines, the 
Chinese government is thehardest thing 
in the world to move out of its ordinary 
gait, and at the same time the most 
helpless to accomplish results. It isa 


law in China that a man shall retire from. 


active life, when his mother dies, for a 
period of three years; but when Li 
Hung Chang’s mother died, he only re- 
mained three months in retirement. 
What little there was of the machine 
would have gone to pieces if he had not 
been there. The law which stood in 
the way was trampled under foot. There 
is another law that the graves of past 
generations shall not be disturbed. But 
the Tienstin Race Club, in laying out 
their race course, moved any num- 
ber of graves, and no one found fault. 
Somebody’s palm had been greased, 
and the high officials whose business it 
was to enforce the law probably never 
heard that it had been infringed. 

China is full of excellent coal. One 
mine — one only —at Kai-ping, is being 
worked. To carry the coal to market a 
railroad seven miles long was required. 
Permission to build the road was sought 
at Peking and refused. The mine owners 
then declared that they would shut down 
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the mine. On this the Board of Works 
granted permission to. lay the rails, on 
condition that the cars should be hauled 
by horses only. The mechanics in the 
Company’s service secretly built a loco- 
motive in their shops and set it running 
on the road, where it is hauling coal to 
thisday. The Government officials have 
ignored its existence. 

The torpor with which the Chinese 
allow their coal mines to lie idle is the 
more remarkable, as there are no trees 
and no lumber in the vast loess prairie 
which covers all or nearly all northern 
China. The only fuel, which is used is 
the withered stalks of plants which dry 
upat theapproach of winter. Theground 
is carefully raked and combed for these, 
and they are carried by the peasants to 
their homes for cooking purposes. Fuel 
is too expensive to be used for heating 
purposes ; when it is cold the Chinese 
shivers and puts on another coat or two. 
Yet the winter temperature in northern 
China is so sharp that the rivers freeze 
over for three months at a time. 

The only laws which seem to be obeyed 
are laws which are mischievous. The 
walls of Peking are garrisoned by a corps 
of vagabonds known as banner-men, who 
receive no pay, or very little, and recoup 
themselves by levying toll on all who 
enter the capital city. This right is 
secured to them by immemorial usage. 
Some years ago, the famous General 
Tso, returning from a victorious cam- 
paign in Mantchuria, went to Peking to 
see his sovereign and receive her thanks. 
The banner-men demanded $40,000 be- 
fore they would open the gates. The 
old soldier had always been honest, and 
was poor; he had no $40,000 or one tithe 
of that sum. Word was sent to the Em- 
press that the bravest of her Generals 
lay outside the gate begging for admis- 
sion, and that the banner-men would not 
let him in. “The poor banner-men,” 
was the imperial reply; “ why does n’t 
the general pay the money?” “ Because 
he has n’t got it.” “Then,” retorted the 
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regent, who was familiar with the meth- 
ods of generals at the heads of armies, 
“why does n’t he get it?” 

When a nation reaches this stage of 
decrepitude it usually falls to pieces from 
internal decay. The provinces split 
and slough off ; institution after institu- 
tion perishes from rottenness ; civil war 
breaks out, and the foreign vulture comes 
in and claims his share of the carcass. 
Barring accidents, that would seem to 
be the manifest destiny of China. Gen- 
eral Wilson thinks the dark doom might 
be averted by the construction of rail- 
roads, rolling mills, manufactures, and 
~ by the opening of iron and coal mines. 
But it may be questioned whether disso- 
lution has not progressed too far for 
that. When a people have so completely 
lost their national spirit that they are 
willing tohelpthe nationalenemy against 
their country, as the Chinese did in the 
French war, and in the Anglo-French 
war when Peking was taken, recovery is 
difficult if not impossible. There must 
be liquidation and retribution. There 
is nothing of the old edifice to build up- 
on. 

When Baron Gros went to Peking 
with Lord Elgin in 1860, he foresaw the 
coming disintegration of China, and his 
Government, acting upon his sugges- 
tions, was quite willing to enter into an 
agreement with England and Russia, to 
establish a protectorate over “the sick 
man,” with a view to a friendly admin- 
istration of his estate, and a judicious 
partition of his assets, on the plan of 
Poland. But neither England nor Rus- 
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sia was looking for partners in that bus- 
iness. Both had their own plans for 
dealing with the moribund empire. 
Since then Russia has pushed her rail- 
road system to the northern boundary 
of the enipire, and England has nearly 
completed her system through Burmah 
to the northern boundary of Yunnan. 
France, meanwhile, playing a lone hand, 
is moving north through Tonquin, and 
is within striking distance of the great 
river Si-Kiang, which drains the fertile 
and populous province of Quang-tung. 
All three powers are only waiting an 
excuse to declare war, and move troops 
into China —to remain. 

When this occurs, what, if any, will 
be the duty of the United States ? Can 
we afford to sit by quietly, and see the 
partition of China between three or 
four European powers? How Great 
Britain, France, and Russia would deal 
with the dismembered empire, nobody 
needs to waste time in conjecturing. 
The example of Hindostan, Algeria, 
and Turkestan would be faithfully fol- 
lowed. The Chinese would be con- 
scripted into the armies of their con- 
querors, and in course of time they 
would make efficient soldiers. Thus 
three powerful) military States might 
spring up on the opposite shores of the 
Pacific, to threaten California and Ore- 
gon;and we might be menaced with 
what the newspapers call the influx of 
the mongol hordes in a fashion which it 
would be beyond the power of any Ex- 
clusion Act to check. Thecontingency 
seems to be worth considering. 

John Bonner. 
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Phenie. 


PHENIE. 


It was a drowsy noon in the little min- 
ing town. Upon its one street, which 
was a sort of hybrid between a street 
and a road, not a sign of life was to be 
seen except a band of vagrant pigs root- 
ing about the corners of the houses, and 
upon the piazza of the hotel the figures 
of two miners fast asleep with their 
slouched hats drawn over their faces. 
The heated air hung over the ground 
like a waving veil of crinkled gauze, and 
overhead the sky was blue with a blue- 
ness not seen except through the won- 
derful mountain atmosphere. 

Besides the hotel, two stores and five 
saloons composed the town. Where the 
last saloon on the street fixed the point 
at which the road proper began, the 
mountain sloped steeply toward the west. 
Far away stretched a succession of wood- 
ed hills, rolling one below the other, 
smaller and bluer, to where a faint strip 
of paler blue marked the broad Pacific. 
Upon a clear night could be seen the 
lights of San Diego, distant, by the wind- 
ing mountain road, sixty miles, and lying 
four thousand five hundred feet below 
the mining camp of DreamGulch. Many 
dreams had been brought to it over the 
dusty trails by the menof the past ; some 
had been realized, but many had proved 
so false that they had been abandoned 
in disgust, and life and energy had flowed 
into other channels. 

The days when the camp had felt the 
throb of life beat fast within it, and the 
fever for gold had burned at its high- 
est, were over. It was 1886 instead of 
1866. Still the camp dragged on a lan- 
guid existence. A few of its founders 
still clung to their claims with a dogged 
perseverance that would have won them 
success in any other field of business. 
Stories were told of its palmy days when 


nuggets were more plentiful than eggs, 
and gold dust than sugar. Its mountains 
were riddled with abandoned claims, into 
many of whose shafts more money had 
been put than had ever been taken out. 

Presently another figure besides those 
of the sleeping miners could be seen on 
the hotel porch. A young girl stood in 
the doorway, and shading her eyes from - 
the glare of the sun, gazed anxiously 
down the street. 

“What be you a-fussin’ about, Phe- 
nie?” said a voice at her side. 

She turned quickly toward the old 
man, whom she had not noticed as he 
followed her along the hallway. 

‘Nothin’ much, Uncle Ben,” she re- 
plied with a nonchalant air. 

Then as if changing her mind, she al- 
lowed the anxious expression to show 
itself in her face again, as she asked ner- 
vously : 

“Where be them strangers a-goin,’ an’ 
what be they here tur?” 

“ Wall,—I dunno exac’ly, but from 
what they let drop I sh’u’d think that 
they was powerful interested in Dan 
Garber’s taritory.” 

“ Yes, yes,” the girl said quickly, with 
a sort of gasp. “I heerd ’em a-talkin’ 
last night. ’F I was a man, I’d warn 
Dan ’bout ’em, but I aint seen no signs 
of ’em sence breakfast. Dan’s a leetle 
hot tempered,” she added, apologetically. 

“Yes,” assented the other, “he’s a 
leetle hot, is Dan, that’s what he is. 
And he’s fond er shootin’ quicker ’n 
lightning, too.” 

The girl’s cheek grew a little paler, 
and she began to fan herself rapidly 
with her apron. “O dear!” she ex- 
claimed impatiently. ‘How hot it is! 
Aint it ’most time fur the breeze ter be 
a-comin’?” 
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Her companion glanced down the 
street at the blue vista that stretched 
oceanward. “ Purty soon, now,” he saic, 
as he limped away down the steps to the 
street. “Come along ter the store, 
Phenie, and buy a pink ribbin fur the 
ball. The Fourth comes but once a 
year, and gals is gals. Stop a-fussin’ 
too,—though ’tis the natur’ o’ women 
folks to fuss ’bout suthin er other,— 
‘bout what don’t consarn ye.” 

“T don’t. want no pink ribbin, Uncle 
Ben,” she said wearily ; “and that’s the 
easy sort o’ way what people allers talk 
*bout a difficulty till there’s some one 
killed. Then, what’s done is done, and 
can’t be took back nohow.” 

“ Wall, there aint no difficulty yet, is 
there?” he asked, walking away without 
waiting for her reply. 

“There comes the breeze,” the girl 
said to herself, and turned her face 
gratefully to the cooling breath that 
had rushed all the way from the ocean. 
As it lifted the little curls from her 
heated.brow she seemed to smell the 
crisp saltness of the sea. Every after- 
noon about two o’clock, when the blue 
air seemed to fairly pulsate with the 
heat, as suddenly as if sent from a gigan- 
tic bellows came the breeze. Phenie 
did not know that the heat in the inte- 
rior of the State created a draught which 
drew the air over the ocean landward; 
she only knew that it came in the hot- 
test part of the day, and was grateful 
accordingly. Motionless, she stood for 
a long time, letting it caress her cheeks 
and play with her hair. 

“ Helizabeth Ann!” called a voice 
from the interior of the house. “Seen 
Helizabeth Ann?” questioned a blowsy 
woman from an open window. 

“S’pose she’s at the store,” respond- 
ed the girl : “she’s gen’rally there.” 

“ That ’s what she his,” said the wo- 
man. “Hi can’t keep ’er at the ’otel 
hat all in the daytime. Hat night, when 
the men be’s ’ere she be’s glad enough 
ter stay. 
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“Well, when ye was a gal yerself, 
Maggie, ye was fond o’ bein’ w’ere the 
men was,” said John Coggin, the pro- 
prietor of the hotel, stepping upon the 
porch in time ,to overhear his wife’s 
speech. 

“Go ‘long wi’ yer guffin now, John 
Goggin!” cried his wife, “I'll ’ave none 
o’ yer guffin w’en the girls are haround. 
Ter be sure, Phenie’s work bes hallers 
done, but tother-one’s a gad, — that’s 
w’at she his. Hi just wish, Phenie, that 
w’en hit gets.a little cooler ye 'd walk up 
towards the Oro Fino, an’ see if hold 
Trinidad can’t come ter wash termorrer. 
Hi ’eerd she was seen there-ha-bouts.” 

The girl nodded assentand entered the 
house. It was sunset when she started 
on hererrand. A boy of ten, one of the 
many Goggin children, accompanied her ; 
for the mountain roads a hundred miles 
from town were as lonely as a desert. 

What gorgeous sunsets were wit- 
nessed from those mountain heights by 
the few that saw thern! Now and then, 
perhaps, a solitary miner, working his 
claim year after year, might drink in 
their beauty, and feel their charm too 
potently to be drawn back to the busy 
world. Tothis simple girl, brought up 
from childhood among the clear-aired 
mountains, the beauty of wood and caifi- 
on, cloud and flower, valley and moun- 
tain, had always given an intense delight. 
She loved to watch the sun paint the sky 
in banners of flame every night as he 
said farewell, until the beauty of it all 
seemed to envelop her like a cloak, and 
lift her up and away from the peopie that 
surrounded her. They loved her, but she 
was different from them, and they knew 
it, and called her “strange.” One love 
she had among them ; yet whenever she 
thought of the strength of this love a 
shudder of apprehension filled her heart 
with an indefinable terror. As she 
looked towards the distant peak, known 
generally in the vernacular of the region 
roundabout as “ Dan Garber’s taritory,” 
an almost uncontrollable impulse to fly 
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to him, to bring uppermost the good in 
his nature, and to hold the evil in check, 
arose in her heart. 

Old Trinidad was found, and agreed 
to do the washing on the following day. 
After the manner of the squaws of the 
country, she plodded along after Phenie 
on her return, so as to be on hand bright 
and early for the day’s work. [Phenie 
watched her from her window as the 
darkness crept over the land. On the 
way the squaw had met a sister, whom 
she had brought along as a companion ; 
though it was not plainly evident where 
the companionship came in, for they 
never appeared to speak to or take the 
least notice of one another. Side by 
side they were seated on the steep moun- 
tain slope, at the back of the house, two 
silent, hooded figures, for the shawl 
drawn over the head was the only head 
covering worn. When the darkness had 
grown so dense that their outlines could 
be barely distinguished, Phenie watch- 
ing from the window, saw that both had 
lain down for the night. 

From downstairs came sounds of loud 
talking and coarse laughter, the clink- 
ing of glasses, and scraping of heavy 
boots. A shift had just come in from 
the mine, and the men were taking some 
refreshments before going to bed. It 
was one of Phenie’s duties to wait on 
the hotel table, but at her request she 
had always been excused from this 
night work, which suited Elizabeth Ann 
only too well. 

Suddenly Phenie lifted her head, and 
listened intently. She fancied that she 
heard another sound than the familiar 
clatter and guffaws that she knew so 
well. She flung open the door that led 
into the hallway, and, peering over the 
banister listened, while a sort of faint- 
ness crept over her, a premonition of 
the news that she was about to hear. 

“Dan Garber shot ’im and ’is pard,” 
she heard John Goggin say. “’Is story 
his straight henough. Be quick, Mag- 
gie, and you, Helizabeth Ann, get ’im 
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suthin’ ter drink, and some water ter 
wash: ’is wounds.” 

After the man had been laid on a bed, 
John Goggin continued: “’E says that 
’e and ’is pard, wat’s dead now, ha-lyin’ 
in the bottom of Cow’s Cajion, were ha- 
goin’ ter locate a claim hon Dan Gar- 
ber’s mountain, but not hon’is taritory. 
When they started up the hold trail, 
w’at old Guadaloupe ’ad described ter 
‘em, they met Dan Garber, not knowin’ 
though ’o00’e was. They asked ’im about 
Dan Garber and ’is claim, and talked a 
little rough about’im, ha-goin’ on hall the 
time ha-blazin’ the trees so’s they could 
find the trail again heasy. Dan didn’t 
say much, ’e says, nor let ’em know ’oo 
’e was, but by ’m’ by, after he’d left ’em, 
they come to a tree round a turn of the 
mounting, and on it was stuck this 
writin’ ha-pinned ter the tree with a 
broken candlestick.” ‘ 

John Goggin held up before his hear- 
ers a ragged piece of brown paper. 

Standing in the shadow of the door- 
way, for she had gradually crept down- 
stairs, Phenie felt her heart beat suffo 
catingly, as one man, who could read, 
stepped forward and read the notice 
aloud : 

“ NoTIz: 

“To eny hume it may konsarn : I 
warn all wood-witlers off uv my land, or 
if they kum tew bring their kofins 
strapt ter ther baks, fur they wil nede 
them ter git of uv it. 


« Sined, DAN GARBER.” 


“Well!” said John Goggin, “’e an’ 
his pard didn’t pay no hattention ter 
this sign, an’ they ’adn’t gone a heighth 
uv a mile ‘fore Dan Garber stood in 
front uv ’em, an’ shot both without a 
word! One ’e killed, but t’other was 
honly stunned; an’ hold Guadaloupe 


found ’im an’ brought ’im ’ere. I take 
it ’e’s a goner, too, from ’is looks.” 
There was unusual excitement in 
Dream Gulch. Court was in session, 
and Dan Garber, the most reckless and 
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most popular man that the camp had 
ever known, was being tried for his life. 

In spite of the fact that he had shot 
at the strangers, killing one and nearly 
killing the other without giving either 
a chance to “draw his gun,” popular 
sympathy was with the murderer. But 
the dead man’s partner had recovered 
from his wounds and was making every 
effort to have his friend’s murderer,—or 
assassin as he called him,— punished for 
his crime. Public opinion was divided 
as to which side would prevail. Old 
stories of Dan Garber’s lawless life were 
revived, and to counteract the effect of 


these many evidences of his grit were* 


brought forward. 

The court was held in the largest sa- 
loon in the town, for the reason that the 
judge was its proprietor. People ad- 
mitted that when sober he was a fair 
enough judge. But he had a habit of 


getting drunk, and while in this condi- 
tion, acting undaccountably. His favorite 


amusement while so controlled was to 
don a gaudily flowered chintz coat and 
a stovepipe hat to match, which he had 
once worn to a fancy dress ball, and so 
arrayed to tear up and down the street 
on horseback, lassooing all the long- 
nosed pigs of the town. The “ Jedge,” 
if he could only be kept sober, was all 
right for Dan ; so Dan’s friends argued. 
And they proposed to see to it that he 
did keepsober. But Alf Parlin, the law- 
yer for the prosecution, would, for more 
reasons than one, they felt sure, make 
out a strong case against the prisoner. 

The court was in session. Outside 
the bees hummed drowsily, and the pigs 
grunted and rubbed their sides content- 
edly against the thin board walls of the 
saloon. The breeze arrived, wafting 
odors of the sea to Phenie, where she 
stood upen the hotel porch, and striving 
to coax the color back to her pale cheeks. 

“ This is rough, Uncle Ben,” she said 
to the old man at her side. 

“Yes, Phenie, that’s what it is,” he 
replied with a look of pity at her worn 
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face. “Them words what you said ter 
me ’bout this affair seem almost prophe- 
sye as I think on’em now. Wish ter 
goodness I’d’a thought so then, I’d’a 
limped all over Dan Garber’s taritory ’f 
I had, arter him.” 

The girl made no reply. Occasionally 
from the open doors of the saloon came 
the words of Alf Parlin’s speech for the 
prosecution. “A wood chopper by pro- 
fession, but an attorney by preference,” 
as he explained when asked his calling, 
here was a golden opportunity to do 
what he liked to do; here were judge, 
jury and spectators to lend their ears to 
his eloquence. “If this foul murder is 
allowed to go unpunished, if this red- 
handed assassin is permitted,” he said, 
clearing his throat in a desperate en- 
deavor to make the most of his thin, 
squeaky voice, “if this double-dyed des- 
perado is allowed to go free, — why then, 
Justicia abdicat !” 

“ You kin sling any cat you —— please 
at justice,” said a miner, who was one of 
the jury, in a slow, determined voice, 
“but this here jury aint a-goin’ ter hang 
Dan Garber, nor ter send him-up neith- 
er. Pr’raps one reason what makes you 
so eloquent is that ’f he was hung or safe 
out o’ the way, you c’u’d work that old 
tunnel what you lay claim ter on Dan 
Garber’s taritory, an’ mebbe place ye ’er 
monuments all over the hull mounting. 
You’d be mighty anxious, I’m a-think- 
in’, ter chop down all the trees on his 
place if he was out of the way.” 

This audacious summing up of mo- 
tives in the lawyer’s fight had its calcu- 
lated effect upon the audience. Alf Par- 
lin was allowed to speak no more. “Shet 
up!” came from all sides, whenever he 
made an attempt to finish his speech. 

The prisoner smiled indifferently at 
the lawyer’s repeated efforts to continue. 
He was a fine specimen of physical man- 
hood, this prisoner, and showed no traces 
in his handsome face of a depraved vil- 
lain or hardened criminal. It became 
evident to the crowd of lookers-on that 
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the tendency of the jury was for acquit- 
tal,and soit proved. After deliberating 
a very short time, —for the miners and 
storekeepers were anxious to return to 
work, and John Goggin had just caught 
sight of a stranger’s wagon before the 
door of his hotel, which made him eager 
to retain a customer,— the jury returned 
a verdict for acquittal. 

Long and loud were the congratula- 
tions extended to the released prisoner, 
but he looked for but one face in which 
to read his fate. Phenie had but little 
to say, but the pain expressed in her face 
cut her lover to the quick. 

“T’m glad you're free, Dan,” she said, 
while her lip quivered and the color came 
and went in hercheeks. Then, suddenly, 
she cried out passionately, “O Dan, how 
could you do it!” 

The man winced at her reproach. 
“’ Pears like I was crazy, Phenie. The 
devil in me got uppermost.” 

“But you let it get there and stay 
there, Dan. It’s your own self that'll be 
your ruin,—that’s what it will,” she said 
despairingly. , 

“Not if you'll stop it, Phenie,” he said 
in an appealing tone, an earnest longing 
burning in his eyes. “I’ve allers ben 
kind of a wild cretur, and they came and 
dared me in my lair. I warned ’em off, 
too,” he added doggedly. 

The girl slowly shook her head as if 
doubting her judgment, and, turning 
hastily, entered the house without fur- 
ther answer. 

For some days she kept closely with- 
in the hotel, while the townspeople won- 
dered why Dan Garber hung about the 
town, instead of taking himself off. to 
his mountain fastnessesas he usually did. 
Phenie avoided meeting him again. She 
had grave questions to settle with her- 
self, and the struggle wore upon her 
strength, making her pale and ill. 

What was her duty in regard to this 
strange nature, which fascinated and 
attracted her with its many .noble qual- 
ities, but whose evil side chilled her 
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heart with terror? Could she grasp the 
evil and hold it in chains everlasting, 
the slave of the good? In spite of his 
crimes, in spite of his evil passions, she 
loved him. But could she go on loving 
what she recoiled from? Ah, it wasa 
hard struggle ! 

At length Dan Garber returned to 
his “taritory.” After that first inter- 
view Phenie did not see him again, but 
she heard that he had gone. Then, as 
time went on and he did not return, she 
was conscious of a fierce longing to see 
his face once more. 

About a month after the trial, two 
Indians were seen slowly approaching 
thetown. They carried something heavy 
on aplank between them. While cross- 
ing Dan Garber’s mountain they had 
heard the report of a pistol, but when 
they reached him he was dead by his 
own hand. 

In his pocket was found a letter ad- 
dressed to Phenie. It read: 


‘*dere Pheny: You did not mete me at the pine ; 
you did not anser my leter sent by old Lupe. ido 
not min the skorn uv all men, but i kant stan yurs. 
i hope i am goin to a beter wurld—in this won i be- 
gan hi an wurked my way dounards — in the nex if 
Gcd gives me the chanc i wil begin lo an wurk my 
way up’ards. gud bi. 

** DAN GARBER.” 


“ A letter sent by old Lupe! Phenie 


repeated the words mechanically, after 


the letter had been read to her. “I 
never got it!” she cried. ‘“ Where zs 
old Guadaloupe?” she asked wildly of a 
crowd of men that surrounded her. 

Each man seemed to wish to evade 
her wild rage, so full of helpless terror. 
“He aint ben seen for some time,” one 
man answered at last. “’Twas thought ’t 
he’d gone ter San Diego.” 

Inquiry developed the fact that the 
Indian had been last seen a fortnight be- 
fore at the saloon near the Oro Fino 
mine, where he had laid in a liberal sup- 
ply of whisky. A party of men that 
started out in search of him, found his 
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body at the bottom of an abandoned 
shaft, into which, while under the influ- 
ence of the liquor he had stumbled. 

In his pocket was a letter from Dan 
Garber to Phenie, beseeching her for- 
giveness, and entreating her, if she still 
gave him any hope of some time mak- 
ing her his wife, to meet him at a scarred 
pine tree on the mountain. 

A week later a mule team starting for 
San Diego, carried Phenie away from 
the mountains forever. “I could n’t stay 
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here zow,” she said pathetically, as she 
said good-bye. ‘I shall miss you all,” 
she added tothe crowd of faces that sur 
rounded her. But above them she saw 
the well beloved mountains with their 
deep, silent cafions, and her farewell 
seemed addressed more feelingly to them 
than to her human friends. 

“T shall think of you often,—that ’s 
what I shall,” she said, as her eyes filled 
with tears, “but I could n’t stay here 
now noway !” 

Elizabeth S. Bates. 
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Au, World-a-wonder, would you know 


Your fortune, Mistress ? 


Ay? Then go 


To Mind, the vagabond; in truth, 
He'll say you— gipsy-wise —good sooth 
For silver, when he’s scanned 

The lines, fair Mistress, of your hand. 


Poor Heart-a-hunger, would you learn 


Your future? 


’Tis for you to turn 


Aside from life, its fret and stir, 
To where the Soul-Astrologer 
Abides apart, your fate to guard 
By gazing ever Heavenward. 


Julie M. Lippmann. 
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“OLD FORTY’S MASTER.” 


I HAD not been thoroughly good-na- 
tured about this journey from the very 
outset. Fifty miles of staging in Jan- 
uary is not to be desired as a terminal 
to travel in ary country, but lumbering 
over a “dirt road,” in this remote region 
of Virginia, seemed a dismal climax to 
my discomfort and ill humor. 

Any mark of confidence evinced by 
Cammache & Casson, Attorneys at 
Law, in selecting me for this business, 
was quite balanced by the very decided 
disinclination of everybody else to un- 
dertake it. 

“There are many reasons, Mr. Crof- 
ten, why we especially desire to confide 
this matter to you,”’ Mr. Cammache had 
explained, with the delightful plausibility 
of an astute lawyer. “ Our former client, 
Basil Crofton, has not been heard from 
for twenty years. He was a man of 
large fortune when the war broke out. 


What he may be now, or whether he is , 


even living, we cannot discover. Re- 
peated notifications of a legacy from his 
aunt fail to bring a response. If he is 
dead, this money reverts to another 
Crofton. Poverty or family misfortune 
may induce him to refuse all communi- 
cation with old companions and the out- 
side world. You are to use your own 
discretion in the means of communica- 
ting with him. You area relative, and 
may be successful where others fail. 
At all events he must be informed of 
the bequest of his aunt, and you must 
do it.” 

When the senior member of our*law 
firm had said this, he had summed my 
instructions and the mo¢#f of this wintry 
pastoral, | 

That was three days agone, but my 
journey, somewhat fatiguing and alto- 
gether novel to one accustomed only to 


the human sights and sounds of a large 
city, would absolutely end in a few 
hours. The sun had gone down, the 
dusks gathered, the stars gleamed, and 
the moon crept up, all in the self-same 
stealthy, breathless silence. I wondered 
if anything here ever became noisy, 
boisterous, or severed this spell of pro- 
found serenity. The driver. dispelled 
my speculations. 

“If young mastah’s lonesome like, 
pr’aps you ’d ruther ride on de box ‘long 
wid me,” he said. 

I betook myself to the proffered seat 
most willingly. In default of matters 
of greater interest, I. noted that the 
driver was a small, elderly mulatto man, 
unmistakably well bred, and naturally 
philosophic. Apparently he felt no cu- 
riosity in reference to myself, and an 
utter indifference to all the world out of 
sight of his stage route. 

“ How far are we from Crofton Arms?” 
I inquired at last. 

For the first time in the desultory 
conversation, the driver answered with 
some show of animation. 

“Five mile, sah,—five good mile. 
But ef you be er gwine to git out dere, 
its er pow’ful po’ place. ’Taint er 
patchin’ to what it usen to be,” he ex- 
plained, favoring me with a scrutinizing 
glance, as if somehow I suddenly be- 
came of interest in his sight. 

“Your master was the landlord, I 
suppose ?” was my careless comment. 

‘No, sah, my master was de Crofton 
which owns Crofton Lodge — Marse 
Basil Crofton, sah, en anybody kin tell 
you dis yere little tavern ‘longs to de 
Crofton ’state,” replied the driver crack- 
ing his whip savagely, but without the 
smallest effect in accelerating the speed 
of his horses. 
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“My Marse Blaise was de ri¢hest man 
in dis whole bressed country ’fo’ de 
war,” he went on in evident pride ; “en 
‘fo’ de trouble up’n tuk him: but he’d 
nebber had to hung his head ef he’d er 
listen to Forty —dat ’s me, sah,—name’s 
Forty-two, sah.” 

“ Fortescue, I take it.” 

* Yes, sah,” he interrupted eagerly, 
garrulous upon this subject, which it fell 
in with my purpose to encourage. 

“QO yes, sah, Crofton Lodge was er 
gran’ place in them days, wid lots ob 
niggers ready to jump ef Marse Blaise, 
or ole Mistis so much es squint er eye 
at’em. Our family wur de werry fust- 
est in de land,’ continued Forty, 
straightening himself in conscious aris- 
tocracy. De bes’ ob quality, was my 
Marse Blaise. Come ob er mighty heap 
ob gran’ fathers, en madams, dressed in 
wigs en ruffles, en diaments on ’em, en 
ebery las’ one ob ’em sot in solid gole 


frames, en cotched up’n er row on de 


wall. Coaches full ob comp’ny use’n 
ter roll up from de big gate by de dozen, 
en dere was room fo’ ebery las’ head ob 
‘em,” he added, while something like 
exultation illumed his solemn counten- 
ance. “Ef it wur summer, dey’d set 
on de po’ches, or pace de walks, unner 
de trees, en Marse Blaise he’d call fo’ 
me,—‘ hello, Forty, you rascal! Bring 
de mint julips, you scoundrel!’ Chris- 
mas times dere’s apple toddy, en egg 
nog, en wine po’ed out fo’ eberybody, 
en de niggahs flyin’ roun,’ much ez dey 
could do ter wait on de comp’ny. Our 
white folks allers et wid silber dishes on 
de table. Yes, young mastah, dere was 
sheep by de hundred in de pasture, en 
hosses by de dozen in de stable, fo’ de 
war, but we'll nebber be wuff dat much 
agin,” and Forty sighed with a regret 
that would have been grotesque if it 
had not been pathetic. 

“My Marse Blaise was er big, gran’ 
man, wid pow ful gran’ ways,” exclaim- 
ed Forty, and it was wonderful how his 
eyes kindled, and his bent old frame 
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straightened; “en so’s his cousin, 
Cun ’el John Crofton, only dey wan’t 
noways er like — noways at all.” 

“How did Colonel John differ from 
your master ?”’ I inquired, noting a de- 
preciative accent. 

“Cun’el John wur de oldes’ en de 
wildes’ ob de two ; but all twunst peared 
like he’s struck ob er notion ob stayin’ 
at de Lodge wid Marse Blaise en old 
Mistis. Nobody knowed why de Cun’el 
up ’n stuck to de family like, which he ’d 
nebber done in his life, ceptin’ en savin’ 
where he’s tired o’ yether places !” 

“Did you discover the reason of this 
sudden affection ?”’ I asked, as the man 
touched the horses with the tip of his 
whip, and started them into a spasmodic 
briskness. 

“Toby sho, sah,—it all come out in 
de ernd, when it tw’a’nt er bit o’ use 
how much we knowed. Twur all erlong 
of pretty Miss Chev, ez wur gwine ter 
marry Marse Blaise. Dere was crowds 
ob ladies trippin’ up en down dem big, 
broad steps inter de hall, but de gayest 
and smilingest was Miss Chevellen,— 
quar name, wa’nt it? ‘Longs to de 
breed, though ; she’s ole Mistis’s niece, 
en dey called her Miss Chev, jes’ ez dey 
done my ole Miss in hertime. She wur 
pow ’ful beautiful, wid dem brown eyes, 
en yallar-brown hair, en straight en 
supple ez a willow saplin’. Ef she jes’ 
guv you ‘good morning,’ dere was er 
kinder sing in it, ez hung by you long- 
er’n de bes’ chune on de fiddle, en de 
banjo. Marse Blaise sot er awful store 
by his cousin, and Miss Chev could coax 
de debil out ’n him when his blood was 
up, by one look ob her eye, or touch ob 
her pretty white hands. 

“De weddin’ was sot for Jinu’wa’y, 
en de house wur chock full er comp’ny, 
way back when de fust fallowin’ fo’ 
wheat was jes’ bout done, en de fust 
frost pry open de chincapin en chestnut 
burrs. ’*Long wid de fo’most ob de fall 
hunters, come Cun’el John, pow’ful 
anxious to git er shot atter rabbit, er 
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pat ’idge,— only he didn’t keer pe’ticler 
to go fur from de house to look fo’ it. 

“ Atter Marse Blaise would be done 
gone out’n de chestnut woods t’other 
en’ er de place shootin’, all de yether 
gentle’em long wid him, heah ’ud come 
Cun’el John, whistlin’ to hisself, en 
swingin’ his gun, what was ez full ez 
when he started out wid Marse Blaise, 
in such a bilin’ hurry to shoot so’thing. 
Miss Chev she’s allers som ’ere conwen- 
ient, en Cun’el John he’d tote her out ’n 
de shrubbery, er in de big drawin’ rooms, 
en they’d stay talkin’ er walkin’ de 
whole bressed day long. Towards eve- 
nin’ Marse Blaise en his comp’ny ’ud 
come in wid dere bags chock full er pat- 
‘idges, hyars, er sora, en Cun’el John 
he’d up’n tax ’em wid leavin’ him. 

“*Whur’d you fellows go?’ he’d say, 
pretendin’ to be pow’ful put out. ‘I 
look fo’ you tell sundown, den I guv it 
up en come home.’ 

“T ’gins to notice as Miss Chev neb- 
ber said nothin’, en nebber tole nothin’, 
long er whur she’n de Cun’el hed bin, 
befo’ Marse Blaise. As fo’ old Mistis, 
she wa’nt er noticin’, en ef she was, 
Cun’el John wur dat glib talkin’ man, 
ez he’d er made de ole lady believe 
black’s white. I kep’ er noticin’, too, 
ez Miss Chev tu’n mighty red, en look 
mighty pleased like when de Cun’el 
was roun’, en dat she kinder shied off 
from Marse Blaise, but I never spicioned 
de wust of it, any mo’ en my Marse 
Blaise done.” 

The old man came to a full stop, and 
heaved one of those deep sighs which I 
could fancy had come to be habitual, 
when he traveled these last miles past 
the domain of his master. In the win- 
ter moonlight, his dark face seemed to 
wear an expression of intense, pathetic 
regret. 

Old ‘Forty released his hold on the 
reins, glanced sorrowfully across the 
fields, tore off a quid of tobacco, and 
went on: 

“Well, young mastah, come to think 
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ob it, Miss Chev mus’er bin tuk wid de 
Cun ’el from de fust. Chrismus come 
erlong ; things wur gettin’ lively, kose 
de weddin’ wur gettin’ mons’ous close ; 
still de Cun’el hung on, but nobody 
thought but what he’s gitten fond ob 
his kinfolks; and ’sides dat, yore see 
dere wa’nt no sech place to set yo’self 
down in ez Crofton Lodge. 

“Jes’ "bout that time, Miss Chey’s 
father came erlong from de Souf, to 
stay till atter de weddin’. De ole Major 
was tickled to deff at de match, seeing 
ez my Marse Blaise wur de richest in de 
family, ena gran’ gentl’man inter de bar- 
gain. 

“T tuk notic ez things wa ’nt all right, 
en one night when dey was mostly er 
laffin’ in de big drawin’ room, I seen de 
Cun’el set his glass er egg nog down, 
en kinder edge out’n de do’: I’se 
handing egg nog en apple toddy to de 
company. Miss Chev was sick ob er 
head ache, but I knowed by de look ob 
him ez Cun’el John wa’nt atter no 
good, so I up’n sets de tray full er 
glasses handy to Marse Blaise, an’ slips 
atter him. 

“Cun’el John struck out fo’ de rose 
garden, which wur lonesome ‘nuff in 
winter. Twa’nt no time befo’ Miss 
Chev herself come erlong down de 
walk, wid a white scarf ober her head. 
De Cun ’el jes’ put his arms roun’ her, 
en drawed Miss Chev close ter him, en 
kiss her pretty lips, en slick her yaller- 
brown hair, as I knowed Marse Blaise 
nebber dassent do. She nebber fo’bid 
him wunst — she done fo’got my Marse 
Blaise. 

“*My darlin’,’ says Cun’el John, 
‘when is this toend? Do you think! . 
am made of stone? When will you go 
away wid me?’ 

“She jes’ look up at him wid de 
pretty eyes o’ hern, en says ez soft en 
sweet ez er flute in er band: 

“It must end soon, Jack —I cannot 
bear it—O Jack, I cannot be so false to 
every body.’ 
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“Den de Cun’el kiss her agin. Ef 
Marse Blaise could jes’ er clapped eyes 
on him, he’d er cut his heart clean out, 
but he did ’nt spicion nuffin. 

«Will you go tomorrow night, love?’ 
says de Cun’el, still holdin’ her in his 
arms, like he’s kinder use ter it. ‘I 
have it all arranged to have horses here 
at the foot of the garden tomorrow 
night at ten. You know there aremore 
people coming, and they are to dance, so 
nobody will observe our absence. Con- 
sent, my precious darling. What does 
it matter about Blaise? He can never 
love you as I do.’ 

“ Miss Chev looked jez’ ez lovin’ at de 
Cun’el ez de Cun’el did to her. 

“Do you think so, Jack ?’ says she. 
‘Perhaps he will not care much, and I 
am so miserable,’ says she. 

“*T am sure of it, Chev, my beautiful. 
Blaise cannot love as I do. We must go 


and be happy,’ says de Cun’el, wid dat 
mighty smoove tongue er his’n. 
“So dey fix it up to run away ’crost de 


line into Norf Car’liny de next night at 
ten, when de dancing was er gwine on, 
en de fiddles en tambrines en banjos 
would er keep de white folks en nig- 
gers from er hearin’ ob ’em. 

“T’s hind ole mistis’ boxwood en heard 
ebery word ob dat business. I knowed 
ef Marse Blaise cotch er breff er Cun’el 
John’s doin’s wid de lady he’s so sot 
on havin’, en was goin’ ter marry him 
come dat Chuseday two weeks, I'’s sar- 
tain en sho’ dere would n’t be hyar er 
hide lef’ er Cun’el John top o’ dis yeth. 

“‘ Dey went on back to the house ; Miss 
Chev slip inter de back do’, en I’s hand- 
in’ apple jack roun’ agin when de Cun’el 
walk hisse’f inter de room, mighty on- 
consarened like, en lowed he’d been er 
chattin’ ole Simon long er de wedder 
tomorrow night. 

“]’s kinder oneasy in my mind all day, 
en atter de white folks hed et dinner, I 
*gan to see ez Miss Chev wa’n’t er no- 
ticin’ de Cun’el, an’ de Cun’el was er 
shyin’ off from Miss Chev. 
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“Crowds ob comp’ny come dat day, 
mostly gwine to stay till atter de wed- 
din’. Miss Chev’s cheeks wur red ez 
hot coals, en her eyes wur shining like 
diaments. Dar wa’n’t nebber nuffin ez 
could hole er candle to her in de State, 
but she beat herse’f dat night. She’s 
so pow’ful pretty, dancin’ en smilin’ ez 
gay ez er bird, Marse Blaise he’s mos’ 
beside hisse’f, he’s dat pleased, kase 
she’s so soft en kind tohim. Atter bit 
I ’gins to see dat de Cun’el wur droppin’ 
back to de side do’, but Miss Chev she 
was er dancin’ wid Marse Blaise. All 
twunst she flung her frock agin er chur, 
en to’ er gret long slit in it. 

“«There now, Blaise,’ she says, er 
holdin’ it up, ‘see what you have done. 
I must go and have it mended.’ Wid 
dat she run off upstairs, en I tuk notice 
dat de Cun’el had done drop hisse’f out’n 
de do’, en was gone, en I tuk notice, too, 
ez it wur ten minutes to ten. 

‘Well,’ I sez to myself, ‘ Forty, you’re 
got to be spry ef you tree dat coon.’ I 
jes’ steps up to de Major,— Miss Chev’s 
father, — en ax him to stepout. Marse 
Blaise, he’s er callin’ to me, ‘ Forty, you 
rascal, where are you?’ I nebber let on 
ez I heerd. Me’en de Major went out, 
only he’s slow en grand like in his mo- 
tions, en I’s turrible ‘feared dey ’d git 
er start on us. Now, you see de Major 
wur er gret hunter, so I sneak Marse 
Blaise’s gun out ez I go. 

“ ‘What the devil are you after, Forty,’ 
says he. 

“ «Why, sah,’ says I, ‘don’t you ’mem- 
ber dat big gum tree, back er de rose 
garden? Ef we kin creep up ter it, 
dere’s de biggest ’possum sittin’ up’n 
dat tree.’ 

“<The devil there is,’ burst out de 
Major. ‘Give me that gun, Forty, en 
go ahead at a double quick.’ 

“Well, sah, I didn’t lose no time er 
gittin’ dere, mighty quiet, so’s not to 
skeer dat possum. We come out ’n de 
bushes spang on Cun’el John, jis ‘er 
helpin’ Miss Chev on to de critter’s back. 
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She’d done got inter her bes’ trablin 
dress. 

“ De Major, he’gins to cus s de Cun’el, 
en claps de gun ter his shoulder, en swars 
he’d kill him. Miss Chev she tu’ned 
white ez deff. She jump down from de 
saddle, en hung on to de Major, er beg- 
gin’ pitiful fo’ de Cun’el. 

“ Well, sah, ‘tween de gun en de cus- 
sin, de Major made sho’t wuk er dat 
runaway bisiness. He make Cun’el 
John clar out dat minit aback er de crit- 
ter he ’’d fotch ed, en he tole him ez he’d 
shoot him on sight, ef he ebber sot eyes 
on him in Virginia. Den he tuk en 
make Miss Chev promise to marry Marse 
Blaise ; ef she didn’t he was er gwine 
atter de Cun’el en shoot him anyway. 

“ Miss Chev knowed he’d do it ef he 
said so, en he’d done said it. She shuck 


en trimbled like er leaf, but de Major 
wur in er towerin’ rage, en dere wa’n’t 
no foolin’ wid him. So she gin in en 
promise to marry Marse Blaise; but it 
wur mighty faint, s’if she’s ’bout to die, 


en she look turrible struck down, en 
white, en skeered. 

“De Major carry her straight back to 
de house, en she’s glad ’nuff to sneak 
up ter her room widout nobody er ketch- 
in ob her. 

«“ Well, sah, de wust er it wus, dat no 
sooner de Major done shet de do,’ den 
he called fo’ me ter come en show him 
dat possum. I tole him de scrimmagin 
hed done driv off de possum. 

“You best not tell this cussed affair 
to po’ Blaise,’ says de Major to me. ‘It 
will all come right, and the po’ boy would 
be badly cut up.’ ‘I wont say nothing,’ 
says I; but, young mastah, I wish to 
Lord I he’d tole my Marse Blaise, but I 
did n’t,—no sah, I did n’t —twa’n’t no 
use den; but I wish I'd er tole him.” 

Forty stopped abruptly. 

“My Marse Blaise” evidently held the 
foremost place in the affections of the 
old servitor. He forgot to crack the 
aged whip, rejuvenated by a new horse- 
hair lash,— neglected to turn the lank 
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mail bag, or remark on the signs of the 
moon as tq the weather. 

“Well, you see, sah,” he began again, 
“Cun’el John he jes’ cleared out, en 
nobody could n’t tell why, ’ceptin’ en 
savin’ dat he’d done it afor’ en nobody 
hed n’t time to was’e on him. Miss Chev 
she kep to her room purty much tell de 
weddin. Dey said she’s ailin,’ and twur 
detrufe. Shedonetu’n white dat night, 
when de Major pounced down on ’em, 
en she kep’ er tu’nin whiter en whiter. 
Her pretty eyes grow’d bigger en bigger. 
It seemed like she done guv up singin’ 
en laffin.’ Marse Blaise wur skeered 
out’n his wits longer Miss Chev. He’d 
hang er roun’ her, en watch tell she’d 
git worrited en say, ‘ Do go away, Blaise ; 
you will have me always; why can’t you , 
leave me in peace ?’ 

“Marse Blaise sot it all down to her 
bein’ sick, and did n’t pester her noway 
but lef’ her ter hersef, en got as patient 
ezalamb. Come to think ob it, dunno 
how sech er maste’ful man, nebber use’n 
ter be crosst, like Marse Blaise, could 
er been so humorin’ en mild like ; but 
you see he’s so mighty sot on her, dat 
wur it. 

“ All de fust famblys in de State come 
to dat weddin’. Our white folks was 
mighty gran’ people in dem days. Dere 
was feastin’ in de house, en feastin’ in 
de kitchen, en feastin’ down in de cabins, 
en feastin’ ebery whar, but de bride, 
young Mastah, she wur mo’ like er ghos’ 
den befo’. Marse Blaise wur happy ez 
er King, savin’ fo’ Miss Chev er lookin’ 
’s if she’s gwine inter her coffin. Dat 
wur jes befo’ de war.—Po’ Marse Blaise.” 

“T suppose she did not go into her cof- 
fin,’ I commented as a reminder; “and 
no doubt she was very happy.” 

“You dunno nuffin’ about our white 
folks, young Mastah, ef you has any such 
er notion. Dey’d been married ’bout er 
year when de baby was born. Twur 
called Chevellen kase twa’n’t no boy. 
Marse Blaise hed done tuk his rigiment 
to de war, en o’course I went erlong wid 
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him. Miss Chev ’gin to look sorter lively 
atter de baby come. Marse Blaise wur 
de Cun’el of er critter rigiment wid Stu- 
art, en dey could n’t nebber have fit de 
Norf if dey hadn’t er had my Marse 
Blaise. Me’n Marse Blaise whopped de 
Norfern sogers every time we fit ’em. 

“De Soufern Confede’acy would n’t 
nebber tuk a back seat, ef de heart had n’t 
been clean squashed out er Marse Blaise. 
Like ez not he'd er gone squar inter New 
Yo’k en whopped de whole bressed Norf, 
ef it had n't er bin fo’ what -tuk de life 
out ’n him.” 

“Why was it that he did not whip the 
whole North?” I-asked the question 
without the smallest scintillation of a 
smile. 

Forty answered it in equal gravity. 
“He had de heart squashed out ’n him, 
my Marse Blaise had. Yes, young Mas- 
tah, twur no mo’ heart in him, come dat 
Jiner’a’ry two year atter de weddin’. 

“We couldn’t get home ter Chrismus 
nor New Year’s. So,’long bout de time 
de moon ’gins to dry up, Marse Blaise 
he come inter de tent er singin’ en er 
whistlin’ en er calling out, ‘ Forty, you 
rascal, pack up; we’re going home.’ 

“T pack up, sho’ nuff, mos’ gladder 
en Marse Blaise hisself, ‘en me’n him 
put out fo’ de ole place agin. Marse 
Blaise was in high spirits,mighty pleased, 
but atter we left de rail road en tuk 
horses ’crosst de k’entry, we heard 
‘bout de critter riders from de Norf, er 
makin’ er raid in dis yere section. Marse 
Blaise sent me on fas’ ez I could set 
hoofs to de pike. 

“« Watch de place, Forty,’ says he, ‘en 
p’otec’ yo’ mistis. J’ll get a squad of 
cavalry from the station and come down 
onthem. You know where I am; keep 
a bright eye and a still tongue, you For. 
ty, you scound’el you,’ says he. 

“ Well, sah, I rid at er full gallop, but 
I wa’n’t no mo’en safe inter de Lodge, 
fo’ niggahs en white folks was runnin’ 
roun’ like mad, skeered to deff kase de 
Norfern cabalry hed crosst de ribbur 
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long by de ole lime kiln, en was er com- 
in’. So dey was, too. 

“T done toll Miss Chev de messages 
Marse Blaise sent — en dat he’s not fur 
away. She wur mighty mild en kind 
talkin’, en so mons’ous beautiful az I 
couldn’t he’p er gapin’ at her. 

“ All twunst de pike tu’ned blue wid 
dem Nofern sojers. De big gate wur 
flung open, en dey dash onter de place 
en ober de shrubbery clean round de 
main house, hind en front, en sides en 
wings, like de whole creation am bust 
loose.” 

“ Bein’ ez Marse Blaise tole me ter 
p’otect ole Mistis en de fambly, I run 
out ter open de big hall do’. Twan’t er 
bit er use — de big do’ wur open, en dere 
in de middle of de hall was Cun’el John. 
His sabre drug on de flo’, en what wid 
de long cabalry boots en pistols, en big 
ober coat, he done look mos’ ez gran’ ez 
Marse Blaise, hisse’f. 

“Dere he stuck, ar callin’, ‘Chev! 
Chev!” mighty loud en onsultin’ like to 
de balance ob us. But in er minute Miss 
Chev come er runnin’ down de steps, her 
eyes shinin’, her curls er flyin’, en her 
cheeks flamin’ red ez dey wur when he 
seen em dat las’ day, en ez dey hadn’t 
nebber been since. 

“*Jack! Jack!’ she screamed, en 
flung herself inter his arms. 

“ He up’n carry her inter de drawin’ 
room, widout takin’ no count er nobody. 

“*T’ve come fo’ you, Chev, my love, 
my darling!’ says Cun’el John. ‘I’ve 
risked my life fo’ you, en this time you 
must go with me,’ says dat Cun’el, de 
wickedest Crofton in de breed, young 
Mastah,en no mistake. 

“She jes’ lay her head agin his should- 
er, en let him kiss her en hole her in his 
arms, en she done flung her arms roun’ 
his neck, er cryin’ pitiful, ‘ Yes, yes, I'll 
go this time, Jack’, says she. ‘I love 
only you, and it breaks my heart. Take 
me with you, Jack! Don’t leave me.’ 

“ Den he tell her dat he nebber leave 
her, nebber part wid her agin — dey tuk 
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her from him wunst, now he’d tuk her 
from dem fo’ good en all, en dey hed 
on’y demselves to thank. Twa’n’t no 
time befo’ dey rid off back to de ribber, 
en when dey went, young Mastah, Miss 
Chev rid on er big black horse out ’n our 


own stable, ‘long side er Cun’el John. 
“De Cun’el keep er smilin’ to hisself, 


dat sly, nasty smile, like he’d done de 
bes’ t’ing on God’s yerth. Miss Chev 
wur 'ginnin’ to turn red en white, but 
twur easy ter see she wa’nt gwine ter 
leave Cun’el John, en wa’nt nebber 
comin’ back —nebber, nebber. I seen 
it den — she wur desput, en did ’nt keer 
fo’ nothing ’ceptin’ dat she’s er gwine 
wid Cun’el John. She done fo’ got 
Marse Blaise, en fo’sook him en de 
baby, en she did ’nt nebber want ter see 
him agin. But she did—yes, young 
mastah, she did see' my Marse Blaise 
agin.” 

“How did it happen, that she saw 
him again ?” I asked. 


“Tt happened jes’ dis way, sah,” he 


replied dejectedly. “ Dey started back 
to de ribber er gallopin’ like ole Nick 
wur atter ’em. De fordin’ place was 
mighty bad, but Cun’el John had mos’ 
’spatched all de men befo’ him; dey 
was er fordin’ de ribbur, which is mostly 
dangerous when folks dunno its holes. 
All twunst, wid er mighty yell en er 
flashin’ ob sabres, en er firin’ ob guns, 
Marse Blaise hisse’f, wid er company of 
Soufern sogers aback er dere critters, 
come er tearin’ en er thunderin’ out’n 
de pine timber right down on ’em. 
Cun ‘el John en Miss Chev wur jes’ er 
wadin’ der beas’es in. I’s long en seen 
it, young Mastah, kase I done met 
Marse Blaise soon atter he happen ter 
fall in wid dis yere troop on yether pike, 
en I sent em down de dirt road to de 
ribbur. 

‘““Marse Blaise wur pale ez deff, but 
he wa’nt no paler en Miss Chev. He 
didn ’t see nobody ’ceptin’ her’n Cun’el 
John. He flung hisse f on Cun’el John 
like er tiger, en Cun’el John stood up 
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ter him like anoder tiger. De Cun’el 
knowed it wur deff fo’ one er’em. He 
knowed dere wa’n’t no mo’ chance er 
him, lessen he fust kilt my Marse Blaise. 

“De sun was jes’ ’bout gone, but it 
tuk er las’ shine on dem two long sabres 
crossin’ one anoder, en er flashin’ en er 
quibberin’ roun’ dem two heads. Twur 
a turrible fight twixt dose cousins, wid 
debbils, en tigers, en deff, en dere 
desput white faces. Den Cun’el John 
flung up his arms, his saber fly high in 
de air, en he fell face for’ward down on 
de wet sand, wid Marse Blaise sabre run 
clean thoo and thoo his heart. It wur 
done in no time, while de men fit en 
yelled. 

“Er minute atter Cun’el John fell on 
his face dead, I seen de black hoss ez 
Miss Chev rid, er gallopin’ down de 
road home, wid er empty saddle, en de 
reins er swingin’ loose roun’ de critter’s 
neck. Marse Blaise seen it, too, en like 
ez not he seen all I seen, but he aint neb- 
ber said de fust wo’d yet long er what his 
eyes lit on dat sundown. 

“ Miss Chev seen Marse Blaise, en de 
Cun ’el when dey flung onter each odder. 
She knowed dat it wur dere las’ fight, 
en she look like she wur dyin’. She 
toss de reins obber de beas’es head, tuk 
her foot out’en de stirrup, but she 
nebber move dem big shinin’ eyes from 
dem two cousins. She nebber seen nor 
hearn de bullets er whizzen’ roun’ her. 

“Miss Chev jes’ looked at ’em ’bout 
ez long ez you mought fotch er couple 
er breffs, den I seen her swing de critter 
roun’ out’n de ford, en fling herse f 
down inter de ribbur. Miss Chev neb- 
ber come up no mo’. She’d drawed de 
hoss to one er de wust places, en toss 
herse’f in. 

“Like ez not de critter strugglin’ en 
strainin’ to save hisse’f from er gwine 
down, tromp on her. Like ez not she 
tangle up in her long ridin’ dress. Least 
ways, Miss Chev's white face wur smit 
wid deff befo’ it went down unner de 
water. 
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“ Kase why, young Mastah? It neb- 
ber come up agin. Dem eyes were de 
beautifullest ebber I seen, but dey neb- 
ber look at my Marse Blaise no mo’, en 
dey nebber want ter. No, young Mas- 
tah, dat ’s de trufe, dey nebber want ter.” 

Just then a light far down in the dis- 
tance betokened our proximity to the 
wayside inn known as Crofton Arms. 
Forty cracked his whip; the horses 
quickened their slow trot, as if the gleam 
of a lamp vivified their small energy. 

“’T wur gwine on to fo’ days when we 
foun’ Miss Chev, en’ put her in de fam’- 
bly graveyawd wid her grandams. Like 
as not dey nebber foun’ out what she 
done, en kep’ comp’ny wid her in heb- 
ben, but dem ez comes atter won't neb- 
ber ’sociate wid Miss Chev en Cun’el 
John, tho’ dey is de bes’ er quality. 

“My Marse Blaise pass by de Lodge 
gate widout tu'nin’in. He halt his crit- 
ter en says to me, ‘ Forty, tell my moth- 
er I have gone back to the army. I 
can’t see my home now. God knows I 
wish I may be killed and never see it. 
You stay here a few days and do what 
you can for her,’ sez my Marse Blaise, 
en pinten’ ter de ribbur, but nebber 
looking dat way. 

“T seen what he meant, en I staid til] 
atter I foun’ Miss Chev, en laid her in 
de grabeyawd. When I went to camp, 
en ’gins to tell him, he wave his hand en 
says, ‘Forty, be silent. I cannot bear 
it.’ 

“TI ’gins to notice ez his hyar be tu’in’ 
white, en he nebber smile, en nebber 
blaze out wid, ‘ Forty, you rascal! For- 
ty, you ‘fernal scound’el!’ I knowed 
den de heart wur clean gone out’n him.” 

Drawing a cracked horn from under 
the seat, old Forty suddenly trilled a 
few wheezy notes, which echoing among 
the hills with an unearthly screech must 
have rudely disturbed the repose of the 
birds, and sent the rabbits scuttling 
through the leafless underbrush in sheer 
fright. 

“ Your master has fared badly to have 
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such misfortunes and become poor, too.” 
The quaintly told tale had awakened a 
deep sympathy for Basil Crofton. Nev- 
ertheless, my remark was a mistake. 

“Who said my Marse Blaise wur po’?” 
bristled up Forty in indignant scorn. 
“He ain’t po’, sah; he ain’t got sech 
er host of niggahs roun’, but he lib in 
de gran’ big house, en hez gran’ doin’s, en 
hez wine ebery day, en he’n Miss Ellen 
ain’t nebber et on nuffin ’ceptin’ silber 
dishes, en de stables is full er horses. 
My Marse Blaise ain’t po’; no sah, helib 
like er lawd yet, sah, wid fine mutton en 
ole hams — en oysters — en— en —” 

Forty paused in the enumeration of 
luxuries, which seemed to afford him 
intense delight in the mere naming. 

“Pardon me,” was my apology. “I 
merely judged so because such a number 
were impoverished by the war, and you 
are not with him.” 

“Com ter think er it, de big folks was 
mostly pulled flat down, but my Marse 
Blaise aint po’— no, sah, he drink his fine 
wine out n de Crofton wine cellar, en 
he ’s druv out wid his fas’ troders, en, yes, 
sah, he lib like er lawd. I done own my- 
self you see, sah, en Marse Blaise he pay 
me er power er wages, but I driv dis 
stage kase —kase —I’m so turrible sot 
on makin’ money,” confessed old Forty, 
with a frankness which just then struck 
me as suspicious. “ My Marse Blaise en 
Miss Ellen aint none er yo’ po’ folks,” 
he added resentfully. 

My words evidently rankling in his 
wounded pride—“I lows ter stay wid 
‘em de balance er my days. Soon ez dis 
yere stage am onhitched tonight I’m er 
‘swine ter ’quire atter my Marse Blaise ; 
but he aint po’'—no, sah.” 

“Who is Miss Ellen?” I ventured to 
ask, in a tone of mollifying humility. 

“Dunno erz I tole you; she wur de 
baby Miss Chev lef. Her name’s Chev- 
ellen, en she’s de libin’ image er Miss 
Chev hersef; but my white folks aint 
po’, sah, dey still flings money roun’— 
en libs gran’ en sumptious.” 
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The stage came to a halt in front of 
one of those diminutive wayside inns 
found at long distances in the secluded 
portions of Virginia. Evidently it had 
once been a pretty rustic establishment, 
with a neat porch, and rather artistic 
gables. Whatever it suggested of past 
comfort, a casual glance might see that 
neglect and poverty of the present hast- 
ened decadence. 

“T’m er gwine fo’ miles furder, sah,” 
Forty confided in a low tone; “but I jes 
want er say, dat ef he was all shot up en 
crippled in de war, my Marse Blaise aint 
po’, en he libs gran’, en flings his money 
roun’, en drinks de bes’ er wine. Good 
night, sah — hope you ’ll get ter yo’ folks 
tomorrer ; dere aint no fix sont up ter 
meet you here tonight, ez I see.” 

The stage lumbered on down the road, 
vanishing quickly out of sight. 

The landlord appeared at last, and 
after expressing a ludicrous astonish- 
ment that a traveler should stop there, 
invited me to “ walk in.” 

The altogether comfortless aspect of 
the premises induced a‘swift, adventur- 
ous resolve. It was early — only seven 
by my watch ; I would go on to Crofton 
Lodge. Forty had said it was two miles 
distant from the inn; I could easily reach 
there by eight —a very respectable hour 
to present myself at the mansion of a 
rich country gentleman. 

Touching up my toilet somewhat, I 
set out for Basil Crofton’s home. The 
landlord good naturedly directed me, 
and the way proved neither difficult nor 
circuitous. 

The great carriage gate and porter’s 
lodge soon loomed in sight. The one 
seemed to have fallen lame in its hinges 
long ago. The other had evidently been 
unoccupied for years. No one interfered 
with my entering the long avenue, or 
indeed wandering wherever my will in- 
clined. It had been a fine, broad drive 
in its day. Ancient oaks stood like gi- 
gantic sentinels on each side, but the 
wash and dash of storms and that un- 
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definable subtlety of utter neglect had 
marred the graveled surface. 

Skeleton treesintertwined their branch- 
es above me. They were weird and 
ghostly in the bright winter moonlight, 
and overwhelming stillness. I could 
hear the river rippling over its stones, 
far away. The bark of afoxin the pines 
and hoot of an owl blinking in the bole 
of a spruce enhanced the solitude. I 
seemed out of the world. 

A scarred trunk of one of the great 
oaks, shivered and blackened from crest 
to base by lightning, had fallen across 
the avenue. It must have been here for 
years, and in all that time neither horse 
nor vehicle could have passed from the 
broken gateway to the mansion. Moon- 
light silvered the dark green needles of 
clumps of shapely firs, and the pale ob- 
verse of the compact boxwood. Mead- 
ows and fields rolled away to the gleam- 
ing stretches of the river. 

The house came into full view, with 
premeditated abruptness. As Forty had 
averred, it was a “ gran’ big house” in di- 
mensions. Nevertheless, spacious and 
imposing as it was, and only fitted for 
the residence of a rich planter, such as 
Forty described his master, the same 
unmistakable air of desolation and ne 
glect pervaded the premises. Shutters 
flapped loosely or were quite minus, 
porches parted from the stone walls, and 
seemed to balance themselves on one 
foot, preparatory to toppling over. The 
crazy steps creaked a warning as I went 
up on the piazza, and lifting the brazen 
knocker made the immense drear old 
house resound with my blows. 

No one answered. Apparently the 
place was held under a magic spell of 
silence, or the more prosaic one of for- 
lorn abandonment. Again and again 
the brass dragon’s head had thundered 
on the heavy oaken door panel, wholly 
in vain. For aman of wealth, I thought 
Basil Crofton’s household very limited. 
Strolling aimlessly around the main 
building to the rear of a wing, I looked 
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across at the stables. They might have 
sheltered a score or two of horses in the 
old days, but the roof had fallen in, doors 
vanished, and the torn and abraded sides 
related their own historyof wreckand dis- 
use. Neither hunter nor racer, thorough- 
bred nor draught horse, tenanted the bro- 
ken stalls. But for Forty’s assurance of 
ample wealth,I must have succumbed toa 
conviction of Basil Crofton’s abject pov- 
erty. 

In despair of gaining admittance, or 
even discovering a trace of the master, 
I was about to return to the Inn, when 
I observed the glimmer of light in a re- 
mote window of a small wing. Passing 
under the window to the nearest door, 
the subdued tones of voices drifted out 
to me —then a low laugh, sweet, musi- 
cal, and infectious. 

The door opened in response to my 
knock, and a young girl stood in the 
doorway. Her symmetrical figure and 
proudly poised head, with its shining 
golden brown hair, was distinctly defined 
in the light of the room. 

Behind her, a large, handsome man 
sat in an invalid chair, upon which a 
pair of crutches rested. His snow- 
white hair and unrelaxing gravity gave 
the impression of advanced age. It was 
Basil Crofton. 

He read my letter of introduction, 
and received me with that fine courtesy 
and genuine hospitality, charming and 
novel in this work-a-day age. ‘This is 
our cousin, my dear Ellen,” he said in 
his pleasant, sonorous voice, through 
which a melancholy minor chord always 
echoed. 

“QO papa, I am so glad!” exclaimed 
Ellen with engaging candor, while she 
glanced at me from under very long 
lashes. “I have never seen a dozen 
strangers in my life, and I am so glad 
that you are my cousin.” 

Never had I found myself so bent 
upon establishing the tie of consanguin- 
ity. I traced our pedigrees to their re- 
mote point of unity with a patience 
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and perseverance surprising to myself, 
at least. 

A new compassion began to possess 
me for Basil Crofton. The wonderful 
loveliness of Ellen was but a reproduc- 
tion of beautiful Chev, the woman he 
had loved and trusted, and the woman 
who had deceived and forsaken him. 
How could he forget the charm of that 
brilliant, changeful face, and sweet win- 
some manner ? 

“Give your cousin some tea, Ellen,” 
he reminded her. 

The dark eyes traveled to the clock, 
and for an instant a faint anxiety over- 
cast the glowing brightness. 

“Forty is late tonight,” she said in an 
irresolute tone, as she passed out into 
an adjoining room. 

The door remained ajar, mainly be- 
cause the knob had disappeared, and 
latch broken. I listened to her moving 
about lightly and rapidly, in evident 
preparation of tea with her own hands. 

The opportunity now presented itself 
for business. Drawing out my letter 
from Cammache & Casson, I handed it 
to Basil Crofton. 

His face flushed violently; he gazed 
at me with strangeintentness. “Why 
shall I read this?” he asked severely. 

“ Because it is important business,” 
was my response. 

“T have all the other letters,” he went 
on in pained perturbation. ‘They are 
unopened. I have no business. If they 
are inquiries from my old friends and 
relations, I cannot answer them. If 
they desire to see me again, I cannot 
face them. If that is the purport of 
this letter, I refuse to read it.” 

“Tt conveys the intellegence of a be- 
quest, and must have an answer,” I as- 
sured him. 

Basil Crofton glanced at it in an ab- 
sent-minded, dejected way. «His high- 
bred countenance neither changed nor 
brightened. 

“T hope you will pardon a broken- 
down old man,” he began in a reluctant, 
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half-convinced voice, “if I leave you 
long enough to read this letter.” 

Taking his crutch, Basil Crofton hob- 
bled away, the letter in his hands, the 
seal, unbroken. I stood on the faded 
rug, luxuriating in the heat of blazing 
logs, resting on brazen fire-dogs, in the 
great open fireplace. 

The thump of Basil Crofton’s crutch- 
es had barely died away when a door 
opened and some one came into the next 
room. 

“O uncle Forty, I’m so glad you have 
come!” Ellen Crofton exclaimed, in her 
sweet mezzo. 

“ Tooby sho’, missy, en I’s brung you 
mo’ meal. Co’n bread is pow’ful po’ 
eatin’ fo’ my Masse Blaise,” Forty said, 
in a deprecating, sympathetic tone, “ but 
dey owe me er dollah mo’ at de stage 
office, en I had ter make out ez ’t wa’n’t 
no count jes’ now, but I knowed ’t wur 
de dollah’s wuff er flour ez my white 
folks ’ud hev to do wideout. Heah’s 
some tea and sugah, Missy.” 

“QO you always bring just the right 
things, Uncle Forty! -What would be- 
come of us, but for you?” Ellen returned 
in a low, grateful tone, ending in a mer- 
ry little laugh. ‘“ Papa, don’t know the 
chronic state of emptiness from which 
our larder is always suffering,” she ad- 
ded with a pathetic veracity ; “ and only 
think, papa has a visitor.” 

“ Fo’ God's sake, Missy ! Er visitor!” 
ejaculated Forty. “Who, Missy ?” 

“ A cousin from New York,” she ex- 
plained ; “the very first relation I have 
ever seen, and he is so handsome and 
pleasant.” 

“Sho’, Missy, he am de Crofton breed, 
en dey am de fust in de land ; but cous- 
ins nebber fotch Marse Blaise no luck. 
But like ez not dis one ain't crossed wid 
no bad blood. Now, Missy, if dere’s 
comp’ny, you jes’ go in en set down in 
yo’ chair, like er gran’ lady, en say ez de 
cook am gittin’tea. I'll brisk up en hev 
sommat on de table.” 

“But you are so tired, Uncle Forty. 
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Let me help you, and I'll be a grand 
lady afterward,” gently remonstrated 
Ellen. 

“No, no, Missy, tain’t quality not to 
hev servants ; don’t you let on ’bout our 
hawd times, Missy. Tell de comp’ny ez 
de yether niggahs is gone ter de cabins. 
Go in, Missy, ole Forty is cooking now.” 
The girl laughed merrily, but the ap- 
pearance of Basil Crofton prevented my 
hearing the reply, with its admixture 
of mirth and affectionate attachment. 

My relative resumed his seat, and re- 
placed his crutches in their accustomed 
resting place. 

“My boy,” he began, “if anything 
might bring happiness, a legacy to a 
man circumstanced as I am ought to 
accomplish it. I ama cripple and a pau- 
per. Nothing is left except these un- 
tilled acres, to which I have held with 
ruinous tenacity, because they have 
come down from generation to genera- 
tion of Croftons for more than two cen- 
turies. In a few months the old place 
must have gone. I could hold it no 
longer. This legacy secures my home. 
It cannot benefit me further. There is 
no cure for my ills.” 

He stopped short as Ellen entered, 
looking intensely demure. A moment 
later Forty appeared with the tea tray. 
He bowed respectfully, despite the dis- 
concerted amazement breaking over his 
dark countenance. 

“ Yo’ tea, sah,” he said to his master. 
“T’ssorry, Marse Blaise, to tell you, sah, 
ez one ob de servants lef’ de do’ open, 
en dat tan setter hound done sneak in en 
carry off de balance er dat tenderline 
steak ; en dem ducks, sah, wur spiled in 
de roastin’; en de oysters is all et up; en 
dey done lost de meathouse key, so’s 
de cook can’t git none er de ole hams out 
fo’ young Mastah. You see, sah,” he 
added, turning to me with the respect- 
ful familiarity of a privileged servant, 
“de udder servants knows dat J allers 
waits on Marse Blaise, en de most erem 
is done gone to dere cabins.” 
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My Cousin Elien laughed outright, a 
faint smile dawned even upon Basil 
Crofton’s habitually grave countenance, 
especially when Forty supplemented his 
apologies by an eager, “ En we done lock 
up de silber dishes in de bank,— kase 
dey ’re so mighty gran’, you know, sah.” 

“Forty, your efforts to maintain our 
respectability will not require such un- 
blushing mendacity in future,” his mas- 
ter said warmly. “It has been years 
since the luxuries you name, or any lux- 
uries, have found a place on my table; 
but we will have them again, and the 
silver too, for my aunt purchased the 
family plate when it had to be sold years 
ago. She restores it as part of her leg- 
acy.” 

“Fo’ God!” burst out Forty in momen- 
tary forgetfulness, “My Marse Blaise 
rich again!” 

“Yes, sufficiently rich for you to give 
up your long cold drives, and come back 
to me, my faithful Forty, to take your 
ease and grew old with the master you 
never deserted.” 

That was nearly four years ago : Crof- 
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ton Lodge is now the pleasant, hospita- 
ble mansion of yore. The fields are again 
verdant with wheat and tobacco and 
abundant crops. The prestige of the fine 
old place is somewhat restored. The 
master is unchanged, and although Ellen 
is my wife, we have never prevailed up- 
on him to spend a winter in New York. 
He absoltuely refuses to. quit Crofton 
Lodge for the briefest of visits. 

Forty holds his accustomed place as 
valet to “ Marse Blaise,” but resents the 
imputation he once sought of being a 
stage-driver for love of money. 

“TI’s er lying, young mastah,” he as- 
serted with a verity “Marse Blaise” 
vouched for, and a verity sustained in 
every other detail of his master’s histo- 
ry. “I done druv dat stage-coach kase 
my white folks had-n’t noffin to lib on. 
I wa’ n’t gwine ter let on dat my Marse 
Blaise wur po. I’s er lyin’ fo’ sho’, kase 
I knowed de mos’ ev his silber wur in 
his hair, en de bes’ ev his wine wur in 
de spring, en he had n’t no heart in him ; 
my Marse Blaise wont nebber hab no 


mo’ heart.” 
M. F. S. W. 


SUNRISE. 


THE sun climbs up with burning feet, 
The sea is like a tossing sheet, 
Fire-fringed, where shore and waters meet, 
While on the crest of yonder height 
Those tall, dead cedars shine so bright 
That each one seems a lance of light. 


Herbert Bashford. 
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PicTURE to yourself a lovely woman 
who reclines indolently, her drapery 
graceful about her, who meets your look 
with eyes that have both sparkle and 
softness in them, whose whole attitude 
is bewilderingly suggestive of all manner 
of charm ; a woman with whom you fall 
in love with reckless abandon at first 
sight. That is Santa Barbara. A saint, 
is she? No, indeed; she possesses not 
one single hint, save her name, that she 
is saintly in any way, except, however, 
that she has an air as if she expected to 
be worshipped. 

Do you say that there has enough been 
written about Santa Barbara? In truth, 
there have been many fair pages covered 
in her description: but enough? Who 


can say enough of Cleopatra, for in- 


stance? And every one who takes pen 
in hand has a fond hope that he will, per- 
chance, write something that shall more 
truly describe this bit of earth’s enchant- 
ment than any other words have ever 
done. Enthusiasm ought to have the 
limning power. To speak con amore 
ought to be to speak to the point. And 
love is not blind; on the contrary, it is 
the sharpest-sighted of all the emotions. 

But could love itself find any flaw in 
the sight that meets the gaze when the 
steamboat slowly rounds the Castle 
Rock Point, and shows the town waiting 
in tranquil loveliness to receive her new 
adorers ? 

The Pacific had not been kind; she 
rarely is so. She had been very unkind 
almost all the way from San Francisco, 
and nearly all our passengers were hol- 
low-eyed and pallid when they gathered 
on deck to catch the first glimpse of 
their haven. 

Everybody had not been sick. There 


was one woman from Massachusetts, 
with a small dog as her sole companion. 
She had been perfectly well, and while 
she ministered to those who were sick, 
she took no pains to disguise the fact that 
she despised them for their weakness. 

She freely gave out the information 
that she had come across the continent 
partly for her health, and partly to visit 
a brother who had come here six years 
ago because he thought he was consump- 
tive. He had become well, had married 
and settled. He had married a Spanish 
woman, his sister had always understood ; 
but she s’posed Spanish women were 
human beings. She said this doubtfully, 
however, as if the chances were greatly 
in favor of a Spanish woman being a kind 
of gorilla. Any way, this unmarried sis- 
ter was thus far on the way to see how 
Lemuel was getting along. 

I,too, wasa Yankee woman from Mas- 
sachusetts, and was coming here for my 
health. The worst aspect of my own 
case was, that I was not well stocked 
with money, and my view of this new 
world must be from an humble stand- 
point. I must be continually counting 
the cost of this and the cost of that. If 
in this sketch there be too much of the 
first person, singular, it is because I 
know no other way in which to give a 
record of a personal experience, — and 
this experience has, it seems to me, been 
very different from that of the ordinary 
tourist who visits this country. 

On this moment of arrival all my nat 
ural anxieties and apprehensions were 
for the moment overwhelmed in the 
emotions excited by the view every mo- 
ment growing more beautiful, as the 
steamer stretched along over the glassy 
water of the bay. 
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There were the hills for background, 
and there the snowy towers of the Mis- 
sion ; there the valley curving along the 
shore, which is not of white sand, but 
of a glistening yellow. 

Everybody was exclaiming at this or 
that beauty ; those who had been here 
before were pointing out places to new- 
comers and talking eagerly. The houses 
with their gay roofs stood among trees, 
and looked to us like so many little nests 
ina paradise. Of course there was some 
one telling loudly and emphatically that 
we ought to have come overland from 
San Buenaventura ; that the town looked 
very well, certainly, this way, but just 
come up that other way, and we should 
not think this was much in comparison. 
Then we should have come through 
acres of orange groves ; we should have 
had the Pacific on one side, and the 
mountains on the other. So the man’s 
distinct, assertive voice flowed on as we 
neared the long wharf, where were men, 
women, and children waiting to welcome 
the San Francisco boat. 

Already I imagined myself walking 
up and down that wharf, blown upon by 
the wild salt wind, my eyes filled now 
with that sweep of ocean, now with the 
low outlines of the mesa, or with the 
larger beauty of the mountain range far- 
ther off. 

“Gracious! I do believe there is Lem- 
uel himself!” said Lemuel’s sister close 
at my elbow, squeezing the dog in her 
arms, and in her excitement squeezing 
him too hard. 

“Yes, it is certainly Lemuel,” she 
went on. “ What would they say in the 
Hancock neighborhood to see him in a 
thing like that he has on his shoulders ? 
—and that hat? It’s all his wife’s do- 
ings. What can you expect of an out- 
landish woman ?” 

I looked more closely at that cluster 
of men nearest the wharf’s end. I saw 
a figure with a shabby, bluish round cape 
on its shoulders, and an enormous felt 
hat on its head. It seemed preposter- 
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Spanishtown. 


ous that any man without a blue-black 
beard and jet black eyes should have 
covered his headin that way. This per- 
son had thin, sandy whiskers, and pale, 
weak eyes, a stoop in his shoulders, and 
a generally ineffective aspect that made 
it incredible that he could be kin to the 
alert, energetic spinster at my side. 

“His aunt Jane never would know 
him,” murmured Miss Hancock. 

Her dog squirmed and yelped in her 
arms; the boat bumped against the 
planks, the passengers hustled oneanoth- 
er ; several of the gentlemen took off 
their hats ; I saw the man in the som- 
brero wave his hand; then we all hur- 
ried to get our bags and parcels and to 
go ashore. ‘ 

Now returned to my mind in renewed 
force my anxieties as to what I should 
do. There seemed nothing for me but 
to go first toa hotel, while I looked 
around and tried to find a cheap place in 
which to live. But what a hole in my 
purse a few days would make. As I 
went solitary among the crowd up the 
wharf, I looked off at the mountains 
again, and wished I had a hut on one of 
their sides. The sky above those moun- 
tains was “blue as Italy,” blue as one’s 
dream of Italy. The air had an inde- 
scribable sweetness, which appeared at 
once to heal and stimulate. 

Lemuel and his sister were ahead of 
me, he slouching, and she erect as the 
historical darning-needle stuck in a 
board. Lemuel looked as if he would 
know all about everything that was 
cheap. I hurried up to him, and asked 
him if he could direct me to a boarding- 
house where the prices were moderate. 

He looked at me a moment in a waver- 
ing way he had. At last he replied: 

“T s’pose you ain’t lookin’ for style?” 

I told him I did not propose to spend 
my money for style. He shuffled his 
feet meditatively, and looked down at 
them. 

“If you ain’t any objections to going 
out to Spanishtown, I don't know why 
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we can't accomydate ye there,” he said, 
“and you'll be company for Clarissy 
here,” glancing at his sister ; who re- 
marked that she was sure she should be 
glad to have me in the house. 

What was I that I should object to 
Spanishtown? I would try it, at any 
rate. Besides, I had very little idea as 
to what the place really was. Of course, 
I had read about Santa Barbara, but my 
readings had only given me general im- 
pressions, not details. But I was soon 
to lose details in profusion of a certain 
kind. 

I did not know how far we walked. 
The streets were wide, and we were be- 
neath the shade of great eucalyptus 
trees, and what our guide said were pep- 
per trees. Could it be possible it was 
the first of December? The gardens in 
which the houses stood were filled with 
a thousand strange flowers; there was 
green grass at the edges of the side- 
walks. It wasa miracle. How is the 


New Englander to believe his senses, 
when he first lands upon this blessed bit 


of the Pacific Coast? Winter has been 
annihilated, swept from the face of the 
earth, for in a place like this it is diffi- 
cult to believe that there is snow or cold 
anywhere. 

Lemuel Hancock kept looking round 
proudly at us. 

“’Taint much like home, is it?” he 
asked. 

We turneda corner, and came toa small 
two-wheeled cart on the bottom of which 
was sitting a boy of nine orten. He 
was gazing at us with such entire absorp- 
tion that his whole being seemed to con- 
sist of a pair of coal black eyes that did 
not blink in the least. To my great sur- 
prise Mr. Hancock stopped at this cart 
and put our satchel into it. I now saw 
that between the shafts was hitched a 
yellow pony, so small that it appeared a 
cruelty to make him draw the cart, with- 
out anything in it. 

“T guess you can climb in somehow,” 
said Lemuel. “I was afraid you might 
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be tired, or not used to walking, or some- 
thing. I don’t like to walk myself.” 

He climbed in first and then pulled us 
in, but not without considerable difficul- 
ty. Clarissy’s terrier at first refused 
violently to be put in, and his mistress 
said she didn’t know as she could blame 
him much. To this remark Lemuel re- 
plied that he guessed we should be glad 
enough of the cart and pony, too, before 
a week was out. There wa’n ’t another 
such pony this side of the Rockies. 

Miss Hancock confided to me that she 
hoped there was not,—one was enough. 

“ Set right down,” said Lemuel, “and 
make yourself comfortable. It‘ll take 
us some little time to git there, and I’ve 
got some errands to do for my wife.” 

The pony started ; he actually pulled 
the cart and its load, and did not seem 
distressed, either. True, he only went 
at a walk, and the very slowest kind of 
a walk at that. 

I did not know then through what 
streets we went. I cared to know little. 
I was content to sit and breathe that 
divine air, to gaze off at the mountains, 
on the sea, to listen to the deep music 
of the waves as they rolled in upon the 
unseen beaches. On those beaches I 
would walk, out among those foothills I 
would wander. Who could stay beneath 
a roof at any moment, when he could 
have a sky like that above his head? 
Remember, it was the first time in my 
life I had ever been out of New England. 
Had I stepped off this world into one of 
the stars, I could hardly have felt the 
newness and the strangeness more. I 
believe it was still more strange that I 
should find here a man in a blue cape and 
a sombrero who talked and looked like 
a Yankee of the illiterate class. An 
Indian, I verily believe, would have con- 
fused me less. I could not adjust my 
ideas ; they were running in hopeless 
riot through my mind. And to be in- 
vited to sit down flat on the bottom of a 
cart, and to accept the invitation, does 
not tend to clear one’s intellect. 
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The boy who had been the first occu- 
pant of our vehicle was still present, and 
had not for an instant intermitted his 
fixed gaze. The terrier had snuffed at 
this boy with scornful suspicion, and had 
then returned to the arms of its mistress, 

On each side of the spacious roadway 
were cottages more or less ornamented, 
and the profuse greenery among which 
they stood made them attractive. But 
everything was very modern, and there 
was a tinge of disappointment in that 
aspect, though I did not know what I had 
expected. 

It could not have been in any such 
places as these that those festivities of 
which Dana wrote more than fifty years 
ago were held. Surely that was Santa 
Barbara where he was, and how Spanish 
and novel the reading of it had been. 
Was everything old torn down to make 
room for these bright-hued villas ? 

Finally, after many long stoppings, 
when Lemuel would disappear into some 
store and remain hidden a great while, 
the pony leisurely turned a corner, and 
directly all was different. The new life 
was behind me. It was like a change of 
scene in a theatre. Even the language 
of the few people strolling on the streets 
was different. Let that language bea 
patois if it would; I should not know it 
from purest Castilian. [t sounded soft 
and lazy to my ear, and how leisurely 
the people moved! I was glad of it; I 
wanted to get away from all hurry. 

Were those adobe houses, —those low, 
rambling, dingy structures with red tiles 
on the roof, and with utterly new sug- 
gestions to me? 

“ P’raps you 've heard of the old Gerry 
place?” said Lemuel, looking over his 
shoulder at us. “ That’s it,” pointing to 
a building of adobe which bore a kind of 
protesting evidence of former prosperity. 
It was rather spacious, it was built on 
three sides round a court, it was low;; it 
stood looking out towards the sea as if it 
had watched that water for many a year. 
How deeply shady was that wide veran. 
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da, and how many love tales had been 
told in its shadow! 

How was I to know then that what our 
guide called the “Gerry place” was real- 
ly the historic “ De la Guerra House,” 
and that here, right here, was where 
Dana saw the dance. There were no gay 
modern cottages back yonder in that day. 
No Americans had come then with bus- 
tling activities and innovations. But 
thank Fortune ! — even now Santa Bar- 
bara is not anactive place. It isa place 
in which to rest. 

Men and. women lounging on veran- 
das, smoking, or looking too lazy to 
smoke, nodded at Lemuel, and stared 
languidly at us as we passed at the slow- 
est possible pace at which a live thing 
could move. 

The sun caressed us as we sat on the 
cart bottom, and the sky smiled benignly. 
Why should we hurry any where? 

Even the children in the streets did 
not hurry with their play. They were 
brightly clad, and the colors showed 
well against the background of dull 
adobe walls. 

We went by what looked like an old 
and neglected public garden, where 
everything was in a tangle of vines and 
trees. 

Presently the pony sauntered up to a 
very lowadobe house, where room after 
room had been built on, with a veranda 
running in front of them. Having 
sauntered up, the pony stopped as if we 
were at home. 

A hound with three puppies tumbling 
over her on the veranda were the only 
live things visible. A thicket of green 
vines were clambering nearly every- 
where, over the house, and up to the 
roof ; covering the small windows ; tak- 
ing possession, as it were. 

“Here we be,” said Lemuel, cheer- 
fully, and began to descend. “I guess 
Inezis restingsomewhere. She wouldn't 
know when toexpect us. We'll go right 
in.” 

After some ineffectual attempts we 
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also descended from the cart, and went 
and stood near the hound family, while 
Lemuel disappeared in the dark interior. 

We waited a good while, hearing no 
sound save the murmur of the vine leaves 
and a soft, but penetrating, mild roar 
from the sea, which was glittering out 
there to the west. This veranda com- 
manded an enticing view of the ocean. 
The old Spaniards who built these hous- 
es had an unerring taste as to where to 
put their dwellings. 

Miss Hancock’s terrier, whose name 
was “James,’— never Jim,— improved 
this time to become acquainted with the 
hound puppies and their mother. This 
acquaintance appeared to be highly 
agreeable all round, and James was soon 
in the midst of a wild romp, all the dogs 
flying back and forth across the veranda 
with entire disregard toward anything 
and everything. 

We kept on waiting. I at last sat 
down on a bench which. was placed 
against the house wall, but my compan- 
ion stood rigidly upright, waiting for her 
sister-in-law to come and welcome her. 

She did not speak save once, to remark 
that she supposed they did things differ- 
ent in Californy from what they did in 
Massachusetts ;-and when a man had 
married an outlandish woman one did n’t 
know what to expect. 

At last, from some remote apartment 
in the dusk of the house, we heard voices, 
and the sound grew nearer. We natur- 
ally thought that Lemuel had found his 
wife and was approaching with her. It 
was Lemuel, indeed, but he was accom- 
panied by the boy who had been in the 
cart. 

“She’s been a restin’, just as I 
thought,” he said, while his son resumed 
his interrupted gaze at us. “ You can 
come right along, now.” 

“T hope your wife is not sick,” said 
Miss Hancock, stiffly. 

“QO, no, she’s all right,” was the re- 
sponse. 

We followed him through three low, 
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dingy rooms, which yet had something 
interesting about them. They had also 
a decided odor of garlic, which was so 
thorough as to give the impression that 
it was also permanent. 

In the fourth room I saw:a curious 
fire-place, set directly in the corner. 


There was a heap of red coals on this 


three-cornered hearth, in front’ of which 
sat a woman in a large-flowered, bright- 
colored cotton gown, which swept along 
over the dark floor. 

My first glimpse of her showed a cig- 


arette in her mouth, but this was imme- 


diately removed and held between her 
fingers, while she turned her head to- 
ward us, but did not rise. 

Mr. Hancock took his sister by the 
hand, and led her up to his wife. 

“Here she is,” he said, whether re- 
ferring to his wife or his sister I could 
not tell. 

“Claris-see is welcome, very much 
welcome,” said Inez, putting out the 
hand that did not hold the cigarette. 
She dwelt long upon the last syllable of 
Miss: Hancock’s name, and made it 
sound very unlike itself. 

From the moment I entered I had 
no eyes for any one save the mistress of 
the house. To begin with, she was young- 
er by a score of years than I had expect- 
ed, from her husband’s apparent age. 
She was dark, and precisely as I would 
have said a Spanish woman ought to be. 
By that I do not mean that she was beau- 
tiful in the least ; but she was so richly 
dark, so languid, her eyes were so large 
and black, she was so utterly unlike a 
Yankee, that I could have thanked her 
profusely. Her voice was as lazyas her 
appearance. 

Miss Hancock held the hand given 
her for an instant, then dropped it. She 
evidently could n’t speak. 

James snuffed around the lady, and 
sneezed violently when he inhaled the 
smoke, which was circling up from the 
cigarette. Upon this Mrs. Hancock 
looked down at- him; smiled, then offered 
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her sister an open box containing more 
cigarettes. 

“You smoke, Claris-see ?”’ she said, 
and put her own cigarette back between 
her lips. 

Lemuel burst out into a laugh. 

“If you can teach Clarissy to smoke, 
I’ll get you a new pony, Inez,” he said. 

“No, I thank you,” replied Clarissa. 
“In the Hancock neighborhood, the 
women do not smoke.” 

Mrs. Hancock smiled again, but did 
not speak. 

She looked now with indolent ques- 
tioning past her sister and at me. I was 
presented, and was told that I was very 
much welcome. Then she leaned back 
in her chair, which was an American 
rocker, and began to smoke with placid 
enjoyment. 

The host now remarked that he would 
take us to our rooms, and then we could 
have something to eat. 

He conducted us to what seemed to 
be the concluding apartment of the 
whole structure. It was very dark, for 
the one small window had a tangle of 
vines across it. In one corner was a bed, 
witha many-colored quilt. There were a 
table and two chairs. Also, a roughly 
made bench stood by the window. 

To that window I walked, and put 
aside the vines, that I might look out. 

Before me lay the enchanting valley, 
and at the end of it the sea. A turn of 
my eye allowed a gaze across the valley 
at the mountains. The whole scene, 
the whole world as it seemed, was lying 
happy beneath the benignant sun which 
filled the vale with a mellow glow, made 
the mountains even more noble, and the 
sea even more smilingly resplendent. 

“T suppose even a Spanish woman has 
some means of washing her hands,” said 
Miss Hancock, as she came to my side 
and peered over my shoulders. ‘“ There 
are washtubs, at any rate.”’ 

Certainly, there on the veranda were 
ranged three tubs on a bench, and all of 
them were full of water. 
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“Tt wont do any good to say anything 
to her,” said Clarissa, 

We found that a door opened from 
our room on to this veranda, and we 
went out and washed our faces and 
hands in one of the tubs, and dried 
them on our handkerchiefs. It was not 
agreeable. As we were doing this Cla- 
rissa remarked that she was afraid that 
all we should have here would be scenery 
and climate, and as for her, she was be- 
ginning to feel as if she would like 
some victuals as well. 

Yes I, too, felt that victuals would be 
acceptable ; nay, I suddenly became rav- 
enous. 

We kept smelling onions all the time, 
and presently we were sure there was 
also the fragrance of fried chicken, and 
other things. whose names we did not 
know. 

We went out and sat on the veranda, 
and tried not to think how hungry we 
were. James sat down by us, and kept 
snuffing, as a stronger whiff of frying 
would come on the air. 

It was Lemuel who came and took us 
along the veranda into still another 
room, where stood a square table with- 
out any cloth upon it. But there was 
food, and a great deal of it,— chicken, 
which Lemuel announced he had just 
fried himself, stewed dark-colored beans, 
which he warned us against as having 
oil in them, some corn bread, baked po- 
tatoes, and a large dish of something, 
of which Mrs. Hancock ate so profusely 
that we did not dare to touch it, fearing 
some combination of oiland garlic. We 
found, however, that Mrs. Hancock, 
who smiled at us when we came in, ate 
as profusely of everything as of the un- 
known dish. We had black coffee with- 
out sugar or milk, and our hostess drank 
a great deal of it. Sometimes she would 
motion us to take more of this or that, 
but she did not speak. 

She was very agreeable to look at, and 
sitting opposite to: her, I looked until I 
was ashamed. If she had been a trifle 
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less lazy she would have been still more 
suggestive. I did not feel that I desired 
her to be animated, but I did think one 
hint of animation might be an improve- 
ment. Sometimes she lifted her indif- 
ferent eyelids and rested her glance on 
me. Then I would gaze right into the 
velvet softness of her eyes, and read 
there — nothing. Her lips were full, the 
upper one short; they were extremely 
red. 

Perhaps it is not strange that Lemuel 
Hancock’s wife became immediately for 
me a part of Santa Barbara, and that I 
continued to study her while I studied 
it. Clarrisa’s terrier appeared to share 
my interest in the mistress of the house. 
He would slip away at every opportunity, 
and be found sitting in front of that queer 
oldcorner fireplace, watching Mrs. Han- 
cock as she lay back in her Yankee 
rocker and puffed away at the eternal 
cigarettes. Sometimes an indolent hand 
hung down, which he would lick in ap- 
proval. Often, also, Mrs. Hancock had 
scraps of meat, the leg of a chicken, or 
part of a baked potato, which were re- 
ceived by James with the deepest inter- 
est and appreciation. It was true, how- 
ever, that the terrier began his attentions 
before these scraps were produced, and 
continued them with or without refresh- 
ment. 

“Oh, Claris—see,” said Mrs. Han- 
cock one day to her sister, between her 
whiffs from the cigarette, “the small dog 
has a heart, a large heart; he knows to 
come to one who is fond for him. There 
isa cord between us of what you call 
sympathee. Is not that the word?” 

The speaker turned her eyes toward 
me as she asked the question. I nodded. 
Clarissa looked exasperated. She sum- 
moned James away. He came with great 
cheerfulness, and Inez saw him go with 
perfect resignation. She liked to have 
him with her; but she did not care too 
much when he went. 

She used very often to invite her sis- 
ter to smoke, and seemed utterly un- 
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able to comprehend why she refused. 
Lemuel would roar with laughter. Some- 
times Clarissa would look at him, and 
ask indignantly what he s’posed Aunt 
Jane would think. Oncehereplied that 
he thanked the Lord they were a good 
many miles from Aunt Jane. At this 
his sister turned and walked from the 
room, calling James with asperity. 

When she had gone, Lemuel sat down 
and stretched out his thin legs toward 
the fire. His wife leaned back and 
closed her eyes, with her cigarette be- 
tween her lips. 

We had been in Santa Barbara a week. 
Every day Mr. Hancock had said we 
would make a trip the next day, and 
every day we had not done so. I had 
strolled out among the old Spanish 
houses ; I had sat hours on the veranda 
in front of our room, and looked past 
the washtubs at the scene before me. 
The washtubs were always there, and 
we washed our hands and faces in them 
each morning. The mountains and the 
sea were always there, also; and weary 
with my long journey across the conti- 
nent, and sleepy from the change, I had 
not, as yet, cared to go anywhere. It 
was enough to sit and gaze, and breathe, 
and be healed. 

Clarissa said she could bear a good 
many things, but she did wish she could 
have her victuals regular. I could not 
help joining in that wish. It was an in- 
controvertible fact that we did not have 
them regular. When we rose in the 
morning we could only reckon upon the 
fact that we should have a meal, per- 
haps three of them, sometime before 
the end of the day. When wedid have 
anything to eat, we had it in lavish 
quantities. It may be that this very 
uncertainty aided the climate in making 
us hungry. I thought that I had never 
known before what hunger was. My 
companion, in these periodical times of 
starvation, used to threaten to eat her 
shoes. She was even tempted to take 
from James some of his chicken bones. 
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She said something must be done. She 
must speak to Lemuel. “It was clear 
shif’lessness, and nothin’ else. There 
was victuals enough. How on earth 
could anybody, brought up in the Han- 
cock neighborhood, submit to live like 
this?” 

To make matters still more tantaliz- 
ing, there was always an odor as of some- 
thing frying somewhere, and a perman- 
ent scent of garlic all over the house and 
verandas. It was all the time as if a 
meal were just about to be served. 

“What time do you folks have break- 
fast, Sister Inez?” asked Clarissa one 
day at about eleven, after we had prowled 
about for hours like wolves for an oppor- 
tunity. 

Sister Inez was sitting before the fire- 
place when Clarissa stalked into the 
room, and fired off this question with a 
grim determination that something 


should come of it. 
The Spanish woman turned with ami- 


able languor toward her interlocutor. 

“Do you goto be hungry, Claris-see?” 
she asked; and I thought she smiled a 
very little, as if in wonder that any one 
should take the trouble to stand as 
straight as this sister of her husband 
now stood. 

“TI want my breakfast,—or my din- 
ner,” was the response, “and I should 
think you would.” 

“TIT? O, I have coffee in bed. Go to 
the kitchen. Do there what thing you 
please.” 

Lemuel’s sister did not wait to be 
told again. J followed her through five 
rooms, all dark and dingy, all with vines 
over the small windows. Ouronly guide 
was the garlic odor, which led us by our 
noses. 

Clarissa at last pushed open a door 
and stood looking. This was the low- 
est, darkest room of all, but a big fire 
blazed in the adobe fireplace, and there 
were two dusky-faced women and three 
children what might be called lurking 
about the room. None of them seemed 
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to be employed about anything. There 
was a board on a barrel, and on the 
board were three chickens apparently 
ready to cook. There was a “skillet” 
with three legs, holding corn bread over 
some embers. A big tin coffee pot stood 
near the skillet. 

I admired Clarissa as she marched into 
the room and took possession of one of 
thechickens. I never knew from whence 
she procured a knife, but in ten minutes 
the fowl was cut in halves, and was fry- 
ing in a long-handled iron pan. The 
two women and the three children looked 
on with phlegmatic good humor. One 
of them grunted in reply to the informa- 
tion that Mrs. Hancock had given per- 
mission. After this, when hunger was 
beyond endurance, we went into the 
kitchen and cooked something, whatever 
we could find, and usually ate it from 
our fingers, for as my companion re- 
marked, “there wa’n’t no conveniences 
fit for heathen.” I used to wonder what 
the price of my board would be, but I 
shrank from asking the question. 

When the water in the washtubs on 
our veranda had served us for morning 
ablutions for a good many times, we be- 
came troubled about that question. We 
asked the servants, but they only smiled 
with the universal amiability, and made 
no sort of a reply; and we no more 
thought of applying to Mrs. Hancock 
than of going to Queen Isabella. We 
expected tadpoles to develop in those 
tubs, and other things which would wrig- 
gle and make it unpleasant for us. Clar- 
issa said she guessed there was water 
somewhere in Spanishtown, and she 
“was goin’ to have them tubs filled.” 

But the next morning, when she rose 
with the determination of carrying this 
threat into execution, we heard a mur- 
mur of voices on our veranda, and put: 
ting the vines of the window one side 
we saw half a dozen women, piles of 
soiled clothes, and children sauntering 
in bearing buckets of water. The fam- 
ily wash was to be performed. 
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It was that morning that Lemuel said 
he guessed we might as well make a trip 
somewhere, and strange to say we start- 
ed out within an hour in the very same 
cart which had brought us up from the 
wharf on the day of our arrival. The 
pony was smaller than ever, but he had 
the same good nature posesssed by every 
other live thing we had seen. The hound 
and her puppies careered about us for a 
few rods, then went back to their place 
on the veranda. Mrs. Hancock, with an 
activity very remarkable, appeared with 
her cigarette at the always open door. 
She smiled and waved her hand at us, 
then sat down on the bench with the 
dogs at her feet. 

The pony strolled off, and we sat on 
the cart bottom and looked. We went 
by first a bake-oven, which belonged to 
the house where we lived. We wondered 
if it was ever baked in, and wished it 
might furnish us viands, so that we need 
not forage so often in that queer old kit- 
chen. 

There were some boughs spread over 
a framework to protect the oven, and a 
ladder with nearly all the rungs gone 
led up to the roof of the frame. The 
red roofs of the houses came down near- 
ly tothe ground. There were some cac- 
tus and willow trees standing about, and 
the whole land, viewed from here, 
seemed asleep in the lovely light. 

We went along by the Mission creek, 
following its small valley, the creek it- 
self hidden from us by the thick under- 
brush. We could hear the long, soft 
roar of the waves in the bay, and pres- 
ently saw the water and the islands, 
which lay in their blue setting dream- 
ing dreams of paradise ; or at least that is 
the way they looked as I gazed across 
at them from the ricketty old cart. 

Here is Burton’s Mound, where the 
Indians have long ago buried immense 
quantities of big earthen vessels. Here 
also is an old square adobe structure, 
with its inevitable veranda, called the 
Burton House. 
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We are bound for “La Patera.” For 
some inscrutable reason, Lemuel has 
elected to take us in this direction, in- 
stead of toward the Mission of Santa 
Barbara, which is the place to which 
every new comer very naturally goes 
first. 

To our astonishment, the pony conde- 
scended to heed some pleadings from 
his master, and began to amble, then to 
gallop, while we slid here and there on 
the cart bottom. The terrier planted 
his front feet firmly, and tried to combat 
the antics of the vehicle, but to no pur- 
pose. Clarissa thanked her stars she 
had not worn her best gown on this trip. 

While we were going along at this 
rate, as if the pony had gone crazy, we 
saw ahead of us a man on a small black 
horse cantering toward us. Beside the 
horse he rode he was leading two others 
by halters. He was a little, brown, with- 
ered specimen of a man, with a thin, 
gray mustache, and hollow cheeks. 
When he saw us he took off his hat with 
a great flourish. Lemuel called out, 
“Hullo, Juan! Goin’ up to our place? 
Are them the ponies ?”’ 

Juan signified that he was going to 
Lemuel’s, and that them were the ponies. 
“ And how is my sister?” 

It transpired that this person was 
brother to Inez, and when he knew that 
Clarissa was a sister to Lemuel, he took 
off his hat with another flourish, and 
tried to express something of his joy at 
meeting her. I do not think any man 
in all her life had ever greeted Clarissa 
in this way. The prim, keen, Yankee 
face actually blushed, and the sharp, 
Yankee voice was a good deal modified 
as she said, “‘ How do ye do?” 

Juan began to deplore the fact that 
we were not mounted. He said _ this 
was no kind of a trip to go in a carriage 
—that is what he called our ramshackle 
little cart ;— he advised us, with much 
labored English, to go back and start 
again on horseback. When Clarissa 
asserted that she had never been ona 
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horse since she was a child, this Spanish 
gentleman told her it was ne matter the 
least in the world; he would teach her ; 
he would take care of her. The lady 
blushed again. 

Lemuel finally proposed that we give 
it up and start on horseback. But be- 
fore we went back we climbed the high 
land in the rear of the Mission, in obedi- 
ence to Juan’s advice. He said it was 
pretty to look at there. 

Pretty! It was a picture to remember 
all one’s life. Even Clarissa was sub- 
dued into a reverent admiration, and ac- 
knowledged that Santa Barbara was as 
likely a place for scenery as she had 
ever looked at. 

Spread out before us lay a loveliness 
for which there are no words,—the sea 
and the mountains. The sea of sucha 


deep, divine blue, iridescent, heaving, 
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holding in its bosom the gems of islands 
that were more than mere islands. The 
great, rough mountains of the Santa 
Ynez on the other side; between the 
water and the hills, the valley. A soft- 
ened haze embraced the whole scene 
with a magic power. There were fields 
of grain ; there were live-oaks and trees 
whose names I did not know ; there was 
the shining beach that makes here a 
beautifnl curve; there was Mission 
creek; there was a pond glittering in 
one direction; and more mountains 
which are called Santa Cruz, and dim 
shapes of yet other mountains unknown 
to me. 

It was many minutes before any one 
spoke. Then Lemuel Hancock turned 
toward me, and waved his hand compre- 
hensively above him. 

“T guess it Il do, wont it?” he said. 

Maria Louisa Pool. 
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Lo, the light and the sunshine flooding 
Woodland and heather, hillock and height! 
Every bush is a mist of budding, 
Leaflets tremble in soft delight. 
Newborn breezes from wolds mysterious 
In eddying circles float and sing, 
And dance in the ecstasy half-delirious 

Of Spring. 


All in the glory of lowering splendor, 

By morning red or by evening gray, 

A memory springs in my heart, more tender 
Than voice of cushat through woods in May. 
When shall the brook and the river mingle? 
When shall the nestling fledge and fly? 
When shall I stake my life on a single 

Reply? 


Core and crown of hearing and seeing, 

Why does she linger? My heart is numb. 

All my winter-bound springs of being 

Will burst their fetters when she shall come,— 

She whom I look for, she whom I long for, 

Chief of the things that are, shall be, have been,— 

Whom day by day my hands are made strong for,— 
My Queen! 

’ M. C. Gillington. 
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THE YEAR’S VERSE, III. 


THREE books of verse, each of impor- 
tance in its own way, received too late 
for review in former chapters, remain 
to be noticed here. 

One is Mr. Aldrich’s Wyndham Tow- 
ers*; another is a new volume of Pro- 
fessor Sill’s poems ; anothera translation 
of the old German epic Gudrun. 

Wyndham Towers, being by Mr. Al- 
drich, is as perfectly written as possible. 
It is a little tragic legend of a country 
castle of the time of Elizabeth. Mr. Al- 
drich, in a prefatory note, says that 
people will doubtless notice that he has 
been somewhat influenced by the style 
of the poets of that period, especially 
the dramatists; and that he has been 
very willing to be so influenced, desiring 
to give his story something of a color of 
the period it describes, though it does 
not purport to have been told then. The 
effect is so much the same as in much 
of Tennyson’s blank verse, —as in the 
Idyls,— that one is constantly reminded 
of him. The trained perfection of Mr. 
Aldrich’s work can perhaps best be real- 
ized in taking it up as the present re- 
viewer did immediately after a succes- 
sion of average versifiers’ efforts. It is 
so quiet and sometimes so neutral, that 
it takes some such contrast to make one 
appreciate what good work there is in 
such a volume as Wyndham Towers. 
There is no passage that anyone will 
ever cherish; it is all even, the poetry 
being subordinated to the tale, a mere 
vehicle for it, never inadequate, but never 
more beautiful than need be, as when in 
similar tales Tennyson flings in passage 
after passage of gratuitous beauty. 

It will be seen from what we have said 


Bailey Aldrich. 


8 Wyndham Towers. By Thomas 
For 


Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Company., 1890. 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 


that Wyndham Towers should be read 
entire, and cannot well be illustrated by 
extracts. In the hands of some writers 
there would be passages of effective hor- 
ror in the tale, which might be quoted 
as examples of “vigor” ;- but we prefer 
the restraint and good taste with which 
Mr. Aldrich has not tried to heighten 
by any coloring the inherent tragedy of 
his story, leaving it to carry its own ef- 
fect when told with entire quietness, 
We will take a descriptive bit out from 
its connection, to give at least an idea 
of the metre, and perhaps a little of the 
manner : 


Through silence, gloom, and star-strown paths of 
Night, 

The breathless hours like phantoms stole away. 

Black lay the earth, in primal blackness wrapt, 

Ere the great miracle once more was wrought 

A chill wind freshened in the pallid East, 

And brought sea-smell of newly blossomed foam, 

And stirred the leaves and branch-hung nests of 
birds. 

Fainter the glow-worm’s lantern glimmered now 

In the marsh land and on the forest’s hem, 

And the slow dawn with purple laced the sky 

Where sky and sea lay sharply edge to edge. 

The purple melted, changed to violet, 

And that to ever¥ delicate, sea-shell tinge, 

Blush pink, deep cinnabar ; then no change was, 

Save that the air had in it sense of wings, 

Till suddenly the heavens were all aflame, 

And it was morning. O great miracle! 

O radiance and splendor of the Throne 

Daily vouchsafed to us! 


The volume? of Professor Sill’s poems 
that has just been issued is uniform in 
style with that of two years ago, and 
the two together give a collection of his 
poems that, while not complete, not cov- 
ering even half of what he had printed 


9The Hermitage and Later Poems. By Edward 
Rowland Sill. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Compa- 
ny, 1889. For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Car- 
son & Co. 
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in various journals, still gives to the gen- 
eral public a very fair knowledge of him. 
The other one alone did not. It con- 
tained chiefly his later poems, with only 
four earlier ones. This volume contains 
chiefly earlier ones, with only seven that 
are recent ; and among these earlier ones 
is “ The Hermitage,” his longest poetic 
work, occupying more than half the 
volume. Professor Sill as a poet is not 
fairly to be known without his earlier 
work. His poems fall quite distinctly 
into two periods, separated by the years 
in which his intellectual activity went so 
entirely into his teaching that his writ- 
ing was almost suspended. And in spite 
of the wonderful gain in knowledge of 
poetry as an art, in force, and finish, 
and originality, so that his later poems 
won easily for him a place and a name 
that the earlier ones never would have 
done, there is a quality in the expression 
of this first period that is missing in the 
other. It would seem as if readers not 
familiar with the dates of the poems 
would desire to have the early and late 
ones separated ; but the publishers have 
not seen fit to do this in either volume. 

It is not our purpose here to enter into 
any critical notice of these poems. We 
shall instead make two extracts, — one 
from the long title poem, published in 
1866, the other from “ The North Wind,” 
published in 1881: 


Away 
\cross the bay, the city with its lights 
'winkling against the horizon’s dusky line, 
Looks a sea-dragon, crawled up on the shore, 
With rings of fire across his rounded back, 
\nd luminous claws spread out among the hills. 
Above, the glittering heavens.— Magnificent ! 
Oh, if a man could be but as a star, 
Having his place appointed, here to rise, 
\nd there to set, unchanged by earthly change, 
Content if it can guide some wandering bark, 
Or be a beacon to some homesick soul! 


All night beneath the flashing hosts of stars, 

The North poured forth the passion of its soul 
In mighty longings for the tawny South, 
Sleeping afar among her orange blooms. 

All night, through the deep caiion’s organ-pipes, 
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Swept down the grand orchestral harmonies 
Tumultuous, till the hills’ rock buttresses 
Trembled in unison. 


The sun has risen, 
But still the storming sea of air beats on, 
And o’er the broad green slopes a flood of light 
Comes streaming through the he.vens like a wind, 
Till every leaf and twig becomes a lyre 
And thrills with vibrant splendor. 


How the old oaks 
Stand stiffly to it, and wrestle with the storm ! 
While the tall eucalyptus’ plumy tops 
Tumble, and toss, and stream with quivering light. 
Hark! when it lulls a moment at the ear, 
The fir-trees sing their sea song : — now again 
The roar is all about us like a flood ; 
And like a flood the fierce light shines, and burns 
Away all distance, till the far blue ridge 
That rims the ocean rises close at hand, 
And high, Prometheus-like, great Tamalpais 
Lifts proudly his grand front, and bears his scar, 
Heaven’s scath of wrath, defiant like a God. 


I thank thee, glorious wind! Thou bringest me 
Something that breathes of mountain crags and pines, 
Yea, more — from the unsullied, farthest North, 
Where crashing icebergs jar like thundershecks, 
And midnight splendors wave and fade and flame, 
Thou bring’st a keen, fierce joy. So wilt thou help 
The soul to rise in strength, as some great wave 
Leaps forth, and shouts, and lifts the ocean foam, 
And rides exultant round the shining world. 


Finally comes the translation of that 
very interesting old German epic Gud- 
run. It is translated from Middle High 
German, and the preface attributes it to 
the latter part of the twelfth or the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, a lit- 
tle later than the Nibelungen Lied ; but 
its subject and scene are Scandinavian 
and Low German, and the critics believe 
its sources to be far older than its com- 
position. The epic has, we think, never 
been in English before, and has been 
little known; it was not discovered at 
all till about 1817,and though some En- 
glish ballads and sketches have been 
founded on it, many, even among well- 
informed people, scarcely know its name. 
To us the estimate placed on it by Ger- 
man critics seems just, and its notable 
merit unquestionable. With some ab- 
surd chronological confusions (indicating’ 
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a composite origin), it yet presents in 
essential spirit, and even in some details, 
a level of literary merit beyond its time. 
The picture of life it gives is most inter- 
esting. The loyalty, integrity, and fre- 
quent gentleness and high-mif€ded be- 
havior it depicts, without any of the 
trappings of medizeval chivalry, are most 
attractive. It is in manner blunt and 
simple. The translator says that she 
has followed the original very closely, 
keeping its metrical structure, and ren- 
dering verbatim as nearly as _ possible. 
She acknowledges indebtedness to her 
brother — we suppose Professor Picker- 
ing, of Harvard —for revision, which 
would be a guarantee of its correctness 
and scholarliness. As far as its English 
is concerned it is admirable, sustaining 
through the whole length of thirty-two 
“tales,” without strain or affectation, 
the same quaint, rough manner. Doubt- 
less the poem has lost much in transla- 
tion, as every thing must; but we are 
most fortunate to have so good a ren- 


dering. The book is beautifully and 
appropriately printed, and has an illum- 
inated title page. 

The beauty of the poem is in its nar- 
rative, and its development of character, 
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and can not be represented at all by 

stanzas apart from their connection, 

The following, however, will show the 

construction of the verse, and give a 

glimpse of a social standard very honor- 

able for that rough old time. Gu-drun, 

in her fourteen years’ captivity, answers 

her captor’s constant suit : 

** Well, you know, Sir Hartmut, how with me it 
stands, 

And all the wrong and sorrow 
your hands, 

When far from home you carried 
had stolen, 

And, wounded by your warriors, 
men erewhile in death had fallen. 


I met with at 
me whom you 


my father’s 


** Well known to you ’tis also — for this I mourn 
again,-- 

How my father, Hettel, 
slain. 

Were I knight and not a woman, 
come before me 

Unless his weapons wearing. Why wed the 
man who from my kindred tore me?” 


was by your father 


he durst not 


it ever was the way, 
and have her in 


For many years now bygone 
No man should takea woman, 
his sway, 
Unless they both were willing. 
this is owing, 
Gu-drun, the homeless maiden her father’s loss 
still mourned, with tears o’er-flowing. 


Much praise for 
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THE annual report of the secretary to the board of 
regents of the State University for the last fiscal year 
has already been widely quoted by the press. The 
item of most general interest in it is the summary of 
the property of the University. This is now stated 
at $2,859,790 in plant and lands, $2,035,095 in cash 
capital and funds ; or, by a classification that per- 
haps makes the actual condition clearer to the gen- 
eral reader, $2,766,013 in plant, (the Lick Observa- 
tory alone being $582,925) ; and $2,128,872 in en- 
dowments—$4,894,885 in all. But this does not 
take into account the State tax, provided by the 
‘*Vrooman Act,” which gives the University one 


cent on the $100. The income from this source was 
$98,348 in the last fiscal year, which at the average 
rate of interest on the University investments (6.34 
per cent) is equivalent to an additional endowment 
of $1,551,230. If this were in the form of an endow- 
ment, therefore, the University’s property might be 
set down at $6,446,115 in all ; $3,680, 102 in profita- 
ble endowments. While the State tax is not irrevo- 
cable, as an endowment is, it is practically as safe. 
This property of six and a half millions, or their 
equivalent, with the expected increase of the tax 
levy this year will easily reach seven millions. This 
puts it among the richest half dozen of the universi- 
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ties ef the country ; Harvard, Columbia, Yale, Mich- 
igan, and perhaps Princeton and Cornell, are the 
others that rank with or above it, not to speak of 
the prospective Stanford University, whose endow- 
ments, when complete, will doubtless be very large. 
The report of the regents calls attention to the fact 
that, in spite of the increase of resources, there is not 
more than barely enough income to meet the in- 
creased expenses of the university. For instance, 
the Lick fund of $700,000 was all but $90,000 
expended in building the observatory, and the princi- 
pal part of the great running expense of this magnifi- 
cent possession falls upon the university, — nearly 
$15,000 a year above the income from its own 
$90,000. This is the best possible arrangement 
for the observatory, for it would have been a great 
pity to stint its equipment to reserve a larger fund ; 
but it cuts down by an amount equal to the salaries 
of a whole department the resources of the Univer- 
sity proper. Again, the regents are obliged by the 
terms of the Act to apply a considerable portion of 
the tax to permanent improvements,—a mistake, we 
must think, for any college may be trusted not to 
spend too little on buildings ; the danger is always 
the other way. The income of even three or four 
millions does not go very far in a university spread 
over so much ground : college work, technical work, 
scientific schools, professional schools, astronomical 
research, agricultural experiment. As the income 
grows with the growth of the State tax, the institu- 
tion may at last be able to fill out the outiines of its 


original plan. 


THE endowments required to carry on a modern 
university may be realized from a remark of Presi- 
dent White, quoted by the librarian in his contribu- 
tion to the present report : ‘‘ To provide and main- 
tain an efficient university library today costs more 
than was required thirty years ago to maintain a 
large college.” It isa pity the college founders of 
California cannot see this, and see the converse 
truth, that the college founded on an endowment 
only enough for a single professorship, or a single 
department, in any university of first rank, can 
never be worth as much for a memorial as an acade- 
my, or library, or professorship would be. 


Unpublished Letters of Dr. Marsh. 


I. 


FARM OF PULPUNES, NEAR St. FRANCISCO. 
UpprER CALIFORNIA, FEB’y, 1846. 
Hon. Lewis Cass, 

Dear Sir: You will probably be somewhat sur- 
prised to receive a letter from an individual from 
whom you probably have not heard, or even thought 
of, for nearly twenty years. Yet although the lapse 
of time has wrought many changes both in men and 
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things, the personal identity of us both has probably 
been left. You will, I think, remember a youth 
whom you met at Green Bay in 1825, who having 
left his Alma Mater. had spent a year or two in the 
far, far West, and was then returning to his New 
England home ; and whom you induced to turn his 
face again towards the setting sun. That youth, who 
but for your influence would probably now have been 
administering pills in some quiet Yankee village, is 
now a gray-haired man, breeding cattle 4nd cultivat- 
ing grape-vines on the shores of the Pacific. 

Your benevolence prompted you to take an inter- 
est in the fortunes of that youth, and it is- therefore 
presumed you may not be unwilling to hear from him 
again. I left the U. States in 1835, and came to 
New Mexico, and thence traversing the States of 
Chihuahua and Sonora, crossed the Rio Colorado at 
its junction with the Gila, near the tides of the Gulf; 
and entered this Territory at its Southern part. Any 
more direct route was at that time unknown and con- 
sidered impracticable. I have now been-more than 
ten years in this Country, and have travelled over all 
the inhabited and most of the uninhabited parts of 
it. I have resided eight years where I now live, 
viear the Bay of San Francisco, and at the point 
where the Rivers San Joaquin and Sacramento unite 
together and meet the tide water of the Bay, about 
forty miles from the Ocean: I possess at this place 
a farm about 10 miles by 12 in extent, one side of 
which borders on the river, which is navigable to 
this point for sea-going vessels. I have at last found 
the far West, and intend to end my ramblings here. 

I perceive by the public papers that this region of 
country, including that immediately north of it, which 
until lately was the most completely a terra incognita 
of any portion of the globe, is at length attracting 
the attention of the United States and Europe. The 
world at length seems to have become awake to the 
natural advantages of California and Oregon, and 
it seems probable that at the moment I am writing, 
their political destinies are about being settled, at 
least for a long time to come. I mention the two 
countries together because I conceive the future des- 
tiny of this whole region to be one and inseparable. 
The natural conformation of the country strongly in- 
dicates it ; and a sympathy and fellow feeling in the 
inhabitants is taking place, which must soon bring 
about the consummation. California as well as Ore- 
gon is rapidly peopling with emigrants from the 
United States. Even the inhabitants of Spanish ori- 
gin, tired of anarchy and misrule, would be glad to 
come under the American Government. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in encouraging and 
facilitating emigrating to Oregon, is in fact helping 
to people California. It is like the British govern- 
ment sending settlers to Canada. The emigrants are 
well aware of the vast superiority of California both 
in soil and climate, and I may add, facility of access. 
Every year shorter and better routes are being dis- 
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covered ; and this year the great desideratum of a 
good and practicable road for wheel carriages has 
been found. Fifty-three waggons, with that number 
of families, have arrived safely, and more than a 
month earlier than any previous Company. 

The American government encourage emigration 
to Oregon Ly giving gratuitously some five or six 
hundred acres of land to each family of actual set- 
tlers ; California too gives lands, not by Acres, but 
by Leagues; and has some thousands of leagues 
more to give to anybody who will occupy them. 
Never in any instance has less than one league been 
given any individual; and the wide world from 
which to select from all the unoccupied lands in 
the territory. While Col. Almonte, the Mexican 
Minister in Washington, is publishing his proclama- 
tions in the American newspapers, forbidding peo- 
ple to emigrate to California, and telling them that 
no lands will be given them, the actual Government 
here is doing just the contrary. 

In fact they care about as much for the Govern- 
ment of Mexico as for that of Japan. It has been 
usual to state the population of Upper California at 
5,000 persons of Spanish descent, and 20,000 Indi- 
ans. This estimate may have been near the truth 
twenty years ago. At present, the population may 
be stated in round numbers at 7,000 Spaniards, 10,- 
000 civilized, or rather domesticated, Indians; to 
this may be added about 700 Americans, 100 Eng- 
lish, Lrish, and Scotch, and about 100 French, Ger- 
mans, and Italians. Within the territorial limits of 
Upper California, taking the parallel of 42° for the 
Northern and the Colorado for the South Eastern 
boundary, are an immense number of wild, naked, 
brute, Indians. The numbers of course can only be 
conjectured ; they probably exceed a million, and 
may perhaps amount to double that number. 

Che far famed Missions of California no longer 
They have nearly all been broken up, and 
They were 


exist. 
the land apportioned out into farms. 
certainly manifest ecclesiastical baronies; and al- 
though their existence was quite incompatible with 
the general prosperity of the country, it seems almost 
a pity to see their downfall. The immense piles of 
buildings and beautiful Vineyards and Orchards are 
all that remain, with the exception of two in the 
Southern part of the territory, which still retain a 
small remnant of their former prosperity. 

The climate of California is remarkably different 
from that of the United States. 
guishing difference is its regularity and uniformity. 
From May to October the wind is invariably from 
the Northwest ; and during this time it never rains, 
The 
weather during this time is temperate, afd rarely 


The great distin- 


and the sky is brilliantly clear and serene. 
oppressively warm. The nights are always agreea- 
bly cool, and many of the inhabitants sleep in the 
open air the whole year round. From October to 


May the South East wind frequently blows, and is 
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always accompanied with rain. Snow never falls 
excepting on the mountains. Frost is rare except- 
ing in December and January. A _ proof of the 
mildness of the winter this moment presents itself in 
the shape of a humming bird, which I just saw from 
the open window.; and this is latitude 38° on the 
first day of February. Wheat is sown from Octo- 
ber until March, and maize from March till July. 
"As respects human health and comfort, the climate 
is incomparably better than that of any part of the 
United States. It is much the most healthy country 
I have ever seen, or have any knowledge of. There 
is no disease whatever that can be attributed to the 
influence of the climate. 

The face of the country differs as much from the 
United States as the climate. The whole territory 
is traversed by ranges of mountains, which run par- 
allel to each other and to the coast. The highest 
points may be about 4,000 feet above the sea; in 
most places much lower, and in many parts they 
dwindle to low hills. They are everywhere covered 
with grass and vegetation, and many of the valleys 
and northern declivities abound with the finest tim- 
ber trees. Between these ranges of mountains are 
level vallies, or rather plains, of every width from 
five miles to fifty. The magnificent valley through 
which flow the rivers San Joaquin and Sacramento 
is five hundred miles long, with an average width of 
forty or fifty. It is intersected laterally by many 
smaller rivers, abounding witn salmon. The only 
inhabitants of this valley, which is capable of sup- 
porting a nation, are about a-hundred and fifty 
Americans and a few Indians. No published maps 
that I have seen give any correct idea of the coun- 
try, excepting the outline of the coast. 

The Bay of San Francisco is considered by nautical 
men as one of the finest harbours in the world. It 
consists of two principal arms, diverging from the 
entrance in nearly opposite directions, and each about 
fifty miles long, with an average width of eight to 
ten. It is perfectly sheltered from every wind, has 
great depth of water, is easily accessible at all times, 
and space enough for half the ships in the world. 
The entrance is less than a mile wide, and could be 
easily fortified so as to make it entirely impregnable. 
The vicinity abounds’in the finest timber for ship- 
building, and in fact everything necessary to make it 
a great naval and commercial depot. If it was in 
the hands of a nation who knew how to make use of 
it, its influence would soon be felt in all the western 
coast of America, and probably through the whole 
I think it cannot long remain in the hands 
of its present owners. If it does not come into the 
possession of the Americans the English will have it. 
This post in their hands, what will Oregon be worth 
to the United States? They loudly threaten to get 
possession of Cuba as an offset against Texas; will 
they not be quite as hkely to obtain California as an 
offset against Oregon? A British ship of war which 


Pacific. 
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was here last summer, whose captain was a brother 
of Lord Aberdeen, and one of her lieutenants son of 
Sir Robert Peel, — those gentlemen declared openly 
that this port would shortly belong to them. This I 
take to be only a slight ebullition of John Bullism, 
but that they want this port and will have it if possi- 
ble, there can be no doubt; a consummation most 
earnestly and ardently to be deprecated by every 
American. I hope it may suit your views to take an 
interest in this matter. 

The Agricultural capabilities of California are but 
very imperfectly developed. The whole of it is re- 
markably adapted to the cultivation of the vine. 
Wine and Brandy of excellent quality are made in 
considerable quantities. Olives, Figs, and Almonds 
grow well, Apples, Pears, and Peaches are abundant, 
and in the Southern part, Oranges. Cotton is be- 
ginning to be cultivated, and succeeds well. It isthe 
finest country for wheat I have everseen. Fifty for 
one is an average crop, with very imperfect cultiva- 
One hundred fold is not uncommon ; and even 
Maize 


tion. 
one hundred and fifty has been produced. 
produces tolerably well, but not equal to some parts 
of the United States. Hemp, Flax, and Tobacco 
have been cultivated on a small scale, and succeed 
well. The rearing of Cattle is the principal pursuit 
of the inhabitants, and the most profitable. 

The foreign commerce of Upper California em- 
ploys from ten to fifteen sail of vessels, mostly large 
ships. Somewhat more than half of these are Amer- 
ican, and belong exclusively to the port of Boston. 
The others are English, French,:Russian, Mexican, 
Peruvian, and Hawaiian. The French from their 
islands in the Pacific, and the Russians from Kam- 
schatka and their establishments in the North, resort 
here for provisions and live stock. The exports con- 
sist of hides and tallow, cows, lard, wheat, soap, 
timber, and furs. There are slaughtered annually 
about 100,000 head of cattle, worth about 800,000 
The whole value of the exports annually 
amounts to 1,000,000 dollars. The largest item of 
the imports is American cotton goods. The duties 
on imports are enormously high, amounting on the 
most important articles to 150 per cent on the orig- 
inal cost ; and in many instances to four or five hun- 
dred. Thus, as in most Spanish countries, a high 
bounty is paid to encourage smuggling. Whale ships 
visit San Francisco annually in considerable numbers 
for refreshments, and fail not to profit by the facil- 
ities of an illicit commerce. 

California, although nominally belonging to Mexi- 
co, is about as independent of it as Texas, and@nust 
Since my residence here 


dollars. 


erelong share the same fate. 
noless than four Mexican Governors have been driven 
from the country by force of arms. The last of these, 
Governor Micheltorena, with about 400 of his sol- 
diers and 100 employees, were driven away about a 
year ago. This occurred at the time that the rest of 
the nation were expelling his master, Santa Anna, 
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although nothing of all this was known here at the 
time. The administrations in Mexico have always 
shown a disposition to sanction and appreve of what- 
ever we may do here, from a conscious inability to 
retain even a nominal Jominion over the country by 
any other means. The new administration, there- 
fore, with a good grace highly approved of our con- 
duct. Upper California has been governed for the 
year entirely by its own citizens. 

Lower California is in general an uninhabited and 
uninhabitable desert. The scanty population it con- 
tains live near the extremity of the Cape, and have 
no connection and little intercourse with this part of 
the country. 

Upper California has a productive Gold mine, and 
Silver ore has been found in many places. A mine 
of Quicksilver has been very lately found in tlfis vicin- 
ity, which promises to be very valuable. 

I know not, you have been so long engaged in more 
weighty concerns, if you take the same interest as 
formerly in Indian affairs ; but since I have supposed 
your personal identity to remain, I shall venture a 
few remarks on the Aborigines of California. The 
stature of the California Indians rather exceeds the 
average of the tribes east of the mountains. He is 
heavier limbed and stouter built. They are a hairy 


race, and some of ihem have beards that would do 


honor toa Turk. The color is similar to that of the 
Algonquin race, or perhaps rather lighter. The vis- 
age short and broad, with wide mouth, thick lips, 
short, broad nose, and extremely low forehead. In 
some individuals the hair grows quite down to the 
eyebrows, and they may be said to have no forehead 
at all. Some few have that peculiar conformation 
of the eye so remaakable in the Chinese and Tartar 
races, and entirely different from the common Amer- 
ican Indian, or the Polynesian. With this unprom- * 
ising set of features, some have an animated and 
agreeable expression of countenance. The general 
expression of the wild Indian has nothing of the 
proud and lofty bearing or the haughtiness and fero- 
city so often seen east of the mountains. It is more 
commonly indicative of timidity and stupidity. The 
men and children are absolutely and entirely naked, 
and the dress of the women is the least possible or 
conceivable remove from nudity. Their food varies 
with the season. In February and March they live 
on grass and herbage. Clover and wild pea vines 
are among the best aids of their pasturage. I have 
often seen hundreds of them grazing together in a 
meadow like so many cattle. If Doctor Boudinot 
only knew this fact, he would undoubtedly start a 
new theory, that they are the descendants of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. They are very poor hunters of the 
large animals, but very skillful in making and man- 
aging nets for fish and fowl. They also collect in 
their season great quantities of the seeds of various 
grasses, which are particularly abundant. Acorns 
are another principal article of food, which are larg- 
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er, more abundant, and of better quality than I have 
ever seen elsewhere. 

The Californian is not more different from the 
tribes east in his physical than in his moral and in- 
tellectual qualities. They are easily domesticated, 
not averse to labour, have ‘a natural aptitude to 
learn mechanical trades, and I believe universally a 
fondness for music and a facility in acquiring it. The 
Mission of St. Joseph when in its prosperity had 
100 ploughmen, and I have seen them all in one 
field, each with his plough. It had fifty weavers, 
twenty tanners, thirty shoemakers, forty masons, 
twenty carpenters, ten blacksmiths, and various oth- 
er mechanics. They were not nearly so much ad- 
dicted to intoxication as is common to other Indi- 
ans. I was for some years of opinion that they are 
of an entirely different race from those east of the 
mountains, and they certainly have but little simi- 
larity. The only thing that caused me to think 
differently is that they have the same Moccasin game 
that isso common on the Mississippi; and what is 
more remarkable, they accompany it by singing pre- 
cisely the same tune. The diversity of language 
among them is very great. It is seldom an Indian 
can understand another who lives fifty miles dis- 
tant. Within the limits of California are at least a 
hundred ialects, apparently dissimilar. Few or no 
white persons have taken any pains to learn them, 
as there are individuals in all the tribes which have 


any communication with the settlements, who speak 
Spanish. The children when caught young are most 
easily domesticated, and manifest a great aptitude 
When taken into 


to learn whatever is taught them. 
Spanish families and treated with kindness, in a few 
months they learn the language and habits of their 
When they come to maturity they show 
The 


emasters. 
no disposition to return to the savage state. 
mind of the wild Indian of whatever age appears to 
be a tabula rasa on which no impressions except 
those of mere animal nature have been made, and 
ready to receive any impress whatever. I remember 
a remark of yours some years ago, that ‘* Indians 
were only grown up children.” Here we have a 
real race of infants. In many instances, where a 
family of white people have taken a farm in the vi- 
cinity of an Indian village, in a short time they would 
have the whole tribe for willing serfs. They submit 
to flagellation with more humility than the negroes. 
Nothing more is necessary for their complete subju- 
gation but kindness in the beginning, and a little 
well-timed severity when manifestly deserved. It is 
common for the white man to ask the Indian, when 
the latter has committed any fault, how many lashes 
he thinks he deserves. The Indian, with a simpli- 
city and humility almost inconceivable, replies ten 
or twenty according to his opinion of the magnitude 
ot the offense. The white man then orders another 
Indian to inflict the punishment, which is received 
without the least ‘sign of resentment or discontent. 
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This I have myself witnessed, or I could hardly 
have believed it. Throughout all Californiathe In- 
dians are the principal labourers. Without them the 
business of the country could hardly be carried on. 

I fear the unexpected length of this desultory epis- 
tle will be tedious to you, but I hope it will serve at 
least to diversify your correspondence. If I can af- 
ford you any information, or be serviceable to you in 
any way, I beg you tocommand me. Any commu- 
nication to me can be sent through the American 
Minister at Mexico, or the commanding officer of the 
Squadron of the Pacific, directed to the care of 
Thos. O. Larkin, Esq., American Consu! in Mon- 
terey. 

I am, Sir, very Respectfully, 
Your Obt. Servt. 
JOHN Marsu. 


Hon. Lewis Cass. 
II. 
To COMMODORE THOMAS AP CATESBY JONES, 

Str: In complying with your request to be made 
acquainted with some of the most interesting facts 
relative to California, I shall in the first place at- 
tempt a brief outline of its recent political history 
and subsequently state such other topographical, 
statistical, and miscellaneous information, as I have 
been able to acquire during a residence of six years 
in the Country, and which may appear worthy of 
your attention. 

From the first attempt of the Franciscan Friars to 
establish Missions in Upper California (in 1769) un- 
til the final downfall of the power of Spain in Mex- 
ico, Upper California was entirely under Ecclesiasti- 
calcontrol. There was always indeed a Comandante 
General appointed by the Viceroy of Mexico, whose 
command was nominally absolute over all persons 
and things that did not appertain to the Missions. 
He could in no respect control or interfere with them, 
but was obliged to afford them assistance whenever 
it was required. The last of the Royal Spanish Gov- 
ernors, Don Pablo Sola, left California in 1822 as 
the power of the King of Spain had for some time 
previous entirely ceased throughout all the Mexican 
dominions. The command asa matter of right de- 
volved on Captain Noriega as the Senior Officer ; but 
as he was a native of Old Spain and the revolution- 
ary spirit had become predominant among the troops, 
he was not allowed tocommand. After a brief pe- 
riod of anarchy, Don Santiago Luis Arguello, an offi- 
cer of subordinate rank, but a native of the Country, 
assumed the command, which he retained about three 
years. 

The principal event of the administration of Ar- 
guello was a famous military expedition which he 
conducted into the Indian Country to the northward 
of the Bay of St. Francisco. This expedition appears 
to have been the most numerous, best equipped, and 
in all respects the most complete ever undertaken by 
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the Californians. It was accompanied by Friar Blas 
as Chaplain, and John Gilroy, a Scotch sailor long 
resident in the Country, as guide and interpreter. It 
seems that the motive for this expedition was a re- 
port that they had seen a company of white men in 
that part of the country clad in leather and armed 
with long rifles. Probably some company of Amer- 
ican Hunters. The California expedition were so 
fortunate, however, as not to fallin with them. I 
have ascertained that the famous expedition that was 
out three or four months, did not go beyond the val- 
ley of the Sacramento ; a distance of not more than 
two hundred miles from St Francisco. 

Captain Arguello was succeeded in 1825 by Es- 
cheandia, the first Mexican Governor, who remained 
in office until 1829. His seat of government was 
San Diego. 

About this time most of the Missionary priests, 
who were Spaniards by birth, were compelled to 
abandon their missions, which they had founded by 
a lifetime of labor, suffering, and the most extraor- 
dinary patience. Their places were filled by Mexi- 
can friars of the same order from Zacatecas. Es- 
cheandia began to emancipate some of the Indians, 
who he judged competent to exercise the rights of 
citizenship, or whose enlargement from the Missions 
were solicited by his friends, who desired to appro- 
priate their services to their own use. 

An event of some note in the administration of 
Escheandia was the arrival and imprisonment of a 
small party of American hunters. These men, five 
in number, had started the year’ previous from Santa 
Fé, in New Mexico, had followed the waters of the 
Colorado of the West in pursuit of Beavers, until 
they arrived at tide water, at the entrance of that 
river into the Gulf of California. When the hunting 
season was over they went on a friendly visit, for 
the purpose of obtaining provisions, to San Diego. 
They were well received at first and shown into 
comfortable lodgings, where they deposited their 
arms and baggage. They were shortly invited into 
another room to partake of some refreshments, and 
when they returned they found their arms had been 
removed and that they were prisoners. I mention 
this incident, which may probably appear trivial, be- 
cause I think it quite characteristic of the Mexican 
people. General Escheandia, in his own capital, 
with all his troops, could not take five American 
hunters without resorting to strategem and artifice. 
These poor men were kept in close confinement a 
long time, where one of them died. They never were 
formally set at liberty, but after several years of con- 
finement and restraint were at last allowed to go at 
Two others of the number are still in the 
Country. 

During this administration the Mexican Govern- 
ment transported a number of criminals, guilty of 
various crimes and offences, to California, who were 
called ‘* presidrios,” as it was intended, and many 


large. 
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of them in fact were confined in the different presid- 
ios. The inhabitants have always manifested a great 
dislike to have these convicts obtruded upon them. 
On one occasion they were not allowed to land at 
Santa Barbara. They were finally disembarked on 
an Island at some distance from the coast. Of two 
other different companies of convicts that have been 
sent here at different times, some few have become 
good citizens ; a few more still retain their old voca- 
tion of thieves and vagabonds; but by far the greater 
number have made their way back to Mexico. 

Escheandia retired from the Government of Cali- 
fornia in 1829, and in the same-year was succeeded 
by Victoria, whose administration lasted only a few 
months. He began to govern with great vigor and 
energy, and at the same time with great rashness and 
violence, without taking care to conciliate any one, 
or taking time to inform himself of the state of the 
Country. While he remained at Monterey the 
Alcalde of Los Angeles, a creature of hisown, anda 
most brutal despot, had so much oppressed the peo- 
ple thar they armed themselves and forcibly removed 
him’ from office. 

About this time Victoria had chartered a vessel and 
forcibly embarked several persons of Monterey, who 
he regarded as his opponents, and dispatched them 
as prisoners for Mexico. Among them was Mr. A. 
Stearns, an American who had lately come to this 
country from Mexico by authority of the Government. 
This vessel put into San Diego, where Stearns was 
joined by some friends from Monterey, and soon 
mustered a force in opposition to Victoria and pro- 
ceeded to join the party already opposed to him at 
Los Angeles. Victoria made all haste to march from 
Monterey with what force he could muster to quell 
the rebellion. He was met a short distance from the 
town, where a skirmish took place, and he fell, badly 
wounded, into the hands of his enemies, who dis- 
patched him for Mexico in the same vessel in which 
he had embarked his opponents. 

After the expulsion of Victoria an Interregnum 
occurred for nearly two years, when General Figueroa 
arrived and assumed the command of the country. 
His administration was as remarkable for prudence 
and moderation, as the preceding one had been for 
rashness and violence. By his kind manners and 
conciliatory conduct he gained the good will of all 
parties, and his memory is still cherished as the best 
of the Mexican Governors. 

A magnificent project was set on foot in Mexico 
about this time, which had no less an object in view 
than to seize on all the Missions, and completely 
monopolize all the commerce of the country. For 
this purpose a company was organized under the aus- 
pices of the Government, called the Cosmopolite 
Company. <A company of colonists to the number 
of about three hundred was engaged for this purpose, 
who came to California. Hijar, the leader of the 
company, and a favorite of the predominant party in 
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Mexico, brought positive orders to General Figueroa 
to surrender the country to him. Unfortunately for 
this grand project, however, the colonists had a long 
passage, and before they arrived a revolution had 
taken place in Mexico. The former President, Gomez 
Farias, had been displaced, and Santa Anna had 
gained the ascendancy. He lost no time in dispatch- 
ing a messenger overland by way of the Colorado 
and round the head of the Gulf of California, with 
dispatches to the Governor countermanding the pro- 
jects of the Cosmopolite Colony. Thus were these 
magnificent prospects nipped in the bud. The Gov- 
ernor, however, offered the Colonists a choice of 
lands whereon to settle, and extended to them many 
favors. The colonists themselves, however, were of 
a description entirely useless in a country like Cali- 
fornia. They were mostly from the City of Mexico, 
and entirely unused to all rural occupations. Not a 
farmer, blacksmith, carpenter, or any useful artisan 
among them. They were not of a disposition to be 
so easily defeated. Plots, conspiracies, and intrigues 
without number were the order of the day for some 
time. Figueroa, however, prevailed, and the leaders 
of the Colony were obliged to return to Mexico. 

General Figueroa died at Monterey in 1835, and 
the Government of the country was assumed by 
Gutierrez, the military commandant, who held it 
until May, 1836. At this time Gov. Chico arrived 
from Mexico. He was the friend of Victoria, pur- 
sued the same outrageous course of conduct, and 
shared the same fate. He arrived fully determined 
to take vengeance on those individuals who had 
been chiefly instrumental in expelling Victoria. Like 
him he chartered a vessel in which to send his oppo- 
nents to Mexico; and like him too was himself com- 
pelled to leave the country in the vessel he had 
designed for his adversaries. Gutierrez then assumed 
the command a second time. 

A few months after this event, Don Juan B. Al- 
varado, who at that time held a subordinate place in 
the Custom House, had a quarrel with Commandant 
Gutierrez relative to posting a guard of soldiers on 
the beach. High words and mutual threats ensued. 
Alvarado went in the aight to St. John’s to consult 
with his friend Don José Castro, and the next day 
they both went to Sonoma to consult with M. G. 
Vallejo, the Lieutenant in command of that post. 
They mutually agreed to expel Gutierrez, and all 
Mexican Employees of every class. They assembled 
in haste a few people from the neighboring farms, 
and repaired to Monterey in a secret manner. 

In this miscellaneous assembly were about twenty 
foreigners, mostly sailors; some five or six were 
American hunters. The foreigners were commanded 
by Isaac Graham, a ‘‘ hunter from Kentucky,” and 
I. Coppinger, an Irishman. 

They took possession of the fort without opposition, 
and fired one cannon shot at the presidio. Negotia- 
tions ensued, and a Capitulation of all the Mexicans, 
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who were forthwith shipped for the coast of St. Blas. 
The Californian patriots, who had succeeded beyond 
their own expectations, hardly knew what to do with 
their victory. They, however, issued various con- 
tradictory proclamations, in one of which they de- 
clared themselves independent of Mexico until the 
re-establishment of the federal system of 1824. Al- 
varado was declared Governor, Vallejo military chief. 
All this was done by the people of the northern part 
of the Country, and particularly of Monterey, while 
all the southern districts were opposed to the new 
order of things. After a series of bloodless campaigns 
and paper battles, peace was restored by giving am- 
ple spoils from the Missions to the principal aspir- 
ants. Mexico in the meantime fulminated furious 
proclamations and awful threats against such unnat- 
ural sons of the Republic. After Alvarado had en- 
joyed his usurped authority for about a year, he was 
acknowledged legitimate governor by Mexico. And 
he, on his part, with equal facility, swore fealty to 
the Central Constitution. 

The administration of Alvarado, which may now be 
considered as finished, must be regarded on the 
whole as an entire failure. It has entirely failed to 
accomplish any part of the good it promised at the 
outset, and has perpetuated the evils it proposed to 
remove. The friends of good order and a just ad- 
ministration of the laws, of which, notwithstanding 
appearances, there are many in the country, had great 
hopes of seeing better times at the commencement of 
the government of Alvarado. His constant declara- 
tion was, ‘*‘ Let me have a little time to tranquilize 
the country, and I will provide for the strict enforce- 
ment of the laws, and the punishment of crimes.” 
But after being in office more than five years, things 
are in a worse condition than he found them. Even 
if we give him credit for the best intentions, he has 
never had the power, knowledge, and firmness of 
purpose to have done ayy good for the country. 

The whole period of his administration has been a 
perpetual struggle to maintain himself in office. He 
has been compelled to make every kind of concession 
to preserve even the ostensible support of pretended 
friends. The wealth of the Missions, which was very 
considerable at the beginning of his administration, 
haye in this way been completely exhausted. There 
are only two or three that retain a small portion of 
their former property. All these, amounting to a vast 
sum, have been lavished on his relatives, partisans, 
and favorites. And now, when he has nothing more 
to give, his friends have deserted him. 

The most prominent event in the administration of 
Alvarado, and the one that will be remembered the 
longest, is the attempt to expel the foreigners from 
the country. The true motives which led to this at- 
tempt are still involved in some obscurity. The facts, 
as far as they have come to my knowledge, are briefly 
these. It was secretly determined by Governor Al- 
varado and his particular friend, Don José Castro, 
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that they could seize and transport to Mexico all the 
foreigners, and more particularly the Americans, who 
were in California ; and as a pretense they pretended 
that they had discovered a secret conspiracy of the 
foreign residents to kill the Governor, the military 
commandant, and some others, and to possess them- 
selves of the country. This was so manifestly false 
that no person could be made to believe it, after the 
first few days. One solution of theaffair isthat as Castro 
was at bitter enmity with Vallejo, the military com- 
mandant, and desired to supplant him in his office ; 
and knowing at the same time that public opinion in 
Mexico at the time was highly exasperated against 
Americans on account of the recent defeat and disas- 
ter of the Mexican arms in Texas ; and that by feign- 
ing the conspiracy of the Americans in California, 
capturing them and carrying them prisoners to Mex- 
ico, would thereby acquire to himself great merit 
with the Mexican government,.and by this means 
obtain the office to which he aspired. This opinion 
may derive additional probability from a Knowledge 
of the character of Castro; artful, subtle, and in- 
triguing, utterly unprincipled, and grossly ignorant. 

The project, however, was concerted and execut- 
ed with considerable skill. At an appointed time 
the foreigners, who lived widely dispersed in almost 
every part of the country, entirely unprepared and 
without the least suspicion of danger, were seized 
and marched to Monterey by night, strongly guard- 
ed. Mr. Isaac Graham, who has been heretofore 
mentioned, was captured by Castro himself with his 
own chosen followers. ‘The house was attacked at 
midnight, the door forced open, and a volley of fire- 
arms discharged at Graham and his partner, made 
before they had time to leave*their bed; Nale re- 
ceived two severe wounds and was left for dead. 
Graham was knocked down, severely beaten, bound, 
and carried to Monterey, where he was heavily 
ironed and strictly guarded. 

In this condition I found him when I arrived a few 
days after, myself also a prisoner. Residing then as 
now at a remote farm on the extreme northern fron- 
tier, the first knowledge I had of all this business 
was on my arrival at the Mission of St Joseph, 
where I happened to be on ordinary business. My 
surprise may be easily imagined, when for the first 
time in my life I was informed that I was a prisoner. 

After two days’ detention, I was taken to Mon- 
terey,strongly guarded, incompany with two French- 
men and two Englishmen. The Frenchmen were 
immediately set at liberty, the Englishmen. thrust 
into the prison, which was already extremely crowd- 
ed, and I was released on my parole not to leave the 
town. <A few days after all these persons, more than 
fifty in number, were marched to the shore between 


two files of soldiers, their irons having been taken off 


to enable them walk. Graham was the only excep- 


tion. He was carried on the shoulders of Indians 


With his chains and fetters still upon him. 
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The brutal treatment of these people on the voy- 
age to San Blas, and on the route from that port to 
Tepic, I shall not undertake to describe, as it is pre- 
sumed you are already sufficiently informed of these 
particulars. The British consul at that place be- 
friended them in the most prompt and efficient man- 
ner, and soon procured their release. The American 
consul did nothing, and seems to have been a perfect 
cypher. Two of the prisoners, after their enlarge- 
ment, went to the city of Mexico, where the British 
minister made every exertion to obtain for these un- 
fortunate men some remuneration from the Mexican 
Government for their losses and sufferings. The 
American Minister is understood to have done abso- 
lutely nothing. It is a common observation in this 
part of the world, and as far as my observation goes 
strictly true, that the French protect their subjects 
better than any other nation, and that they are con- 
sequently the most respected ; next in order are the 
English ; and the American Government appear to 
think that their citizens in this part of the world are 
not deserving of their protection. It may be per- 
haps that our government think that we are better 
able to protect ourselves than the people of any 
other nation. And I am disposed to think there is 
some truth in the opinion. Be this as it may, in a 
year or two more we shall at least be able to take 
care of ourselves in California. 

An event which will probably be regarded as of 
some importance in the future history of California, 
was the arrival in the month of November, last year, 
of an exploring party from the United States. This 
party consisted of thirty-one men and one woman 
and child, from Independence, a town on the wes- 
tern frontier of Missouri. They came in carriages to 
within about two hundred miles of this place, and 
probably woyld have come the whole distance with 
them, had they net been unfortunate in not being 
able to find the proper pass of the snowy mountains, 
This company arrived in good health, without any 
accident and without much difficulty, at the house 
in which I am now writing, without any other guide 
than a letter I had sent them a year previous. If 
any proof were wanting of the unprecedented energy 
and enterprise of the American people, I think this 
would be sufficient. Their object was to see if Cal- 
ifornia was indeed the fair country it had been rep- 
resented, and with the ulterior object of emigrating 
to it if it should meet their expectations. They were 
well received by the Governor, and particularly by 
the military commandant, and assured that all facil- 
ities will be afforded them for the acquirement of 
lands. After spending four months in examining 
the country, fourteen of the number returned to Mis- 
souri well pfeased with their prospects. Letters 
from persons of the first respectability in the western 
part of the United States assured us that if this ex- 
ploring party give a favorable report, the emigration 
to this region will be very great ; we confidently 
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expect a large number in the month of October next 
year. 

While the Americans in California are looking for- 
ward with earnest expectation to the increase of our 
countrymen in this country, the English here are 
equally confident that the whole country will soon 
become an appendage to the British Empire. Last 
year Sir George Simpson, of London, the Governor 
of the Hudson Bay Co., was here, and established a 
commercial house in San Francisco. It was supposed 
by many that this powerful mercantile association, 
that had always enjoyed the especial protection of 
the government, had taken this step as a prelimin- 
ary measure to more important events that were to 
follow. From a work published in London in 1839, 
but which did not reach this remote corner of the 
world until near two years later, I quote the follow- 
ing extracts, which need no comment : ‘* If Califor- 
nia was ceded for the English debt, the creditors 
might be formed into a company, with the differ- 
ence that they should have a sort of Sovereignty over 
the country, somewhat in the manner of the East 
India Company.” It will not be difficult to con- 
jecture what company would be willing to exercise 
**a sort of sovereignty over the country.” 

It may not be amiss to make a few observations 
on the topography of the country between the settle- 
ments of California and those of Oregon, particularly 
as I observe many erroneous views on this subject 
prevail in the United States. In a document relat- 
ing to the N. W Coast, printed by the order of the 
Government of the United States in 1840, I suppose, 
(as from its dilapidated condition it had no date 
when I received it,) it is stated that ‘*the Snowy 
Mountains run westward to the Pacific, where they 
terminate at Cape Mendocino, completely separating 
Oregon, or the country on the Columbia on the 
north, from California on its southern side.” In an- 
other part of the same document: ‘‘ Whether they 
are to be considered as a distinct chain, or formed by 
the union of branches from others, certain it is that 
they present a complete barrier between California 
and the country on the Columbia.” 

The road from this spot, on the tide water of the 
Bay of St 
and muchtravelled road quite to the Columbia River. 


Francisco, is a very good, well beaten, 


Not a railroad, certainly, nor even a turnpike road, 
but a better one than some of the post roads in the 
southwestern parts of the United States. It has been 
travelled twice annually for the last fifteen years, by 
from one to two hundred persons of the Hudson Bay 
Company, with a great number of loaded pack 
horses. 

In 1837, Mr. 
from the Mission of ‘St. Joseph ir this vicinity to his 


Ewing Young of Missouri went 
own farm on the Willamette, with more than seven 
hundred head of cattle. The servants of the H B. 
C. have at various-times taken !*rge droves of sheep 
and cattle by the same route. Companies large and 
small, some of them of not more than five or six 


persons, pass from this place tothe Columbia. They 
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know nothing of any ‘‘ éarrier,’’ complete or incom- 
plete, or even of any considerable obstacle. The 
route from California to Oregon is up the level val- 
ley of Sacramento, about two hundred miles, to a 
point where the river turns somewhat to the east- 
ward, thence ascending a moderate elevation of 
land, of no great extent, pass into the valley of the 
Klamath ; passing this, and also that of the Shasta 
and Rogue rivers, two of its northern branches ; 
thence over another ridge of hills into the valley of 
the Umpqua. From this place to the Willamette 
(which is thickly inhabited) the distance is short and 
the route easy. 

The journey from the Mission of Sonoma, Califor- 
nia, to Fort Vancouver, on the north side of the Co- 
lumbia, “has been performed by a large company, 
with many heavily loaded pack horses, in thirty-one 
days; and if speed were any object, it could probably 
be done in ten or twelve days. 

The valley of the Sacramento extends about two 
hundred miles due north, and that of the Willamette 
about the same distance due south. If we assume 
the latitude of St. Francisco to be in 38°, and that 
of Columbia to be 76°, which is not far from the 
truth, the distance between the two places will be 
about 550 miles. About 400 miles of the route is in 
the valley of the Sacramento and that of the Willam- 
ette. The dividing ridges between the different 
streams are none of them high or difficult of passage. 
Most parts of the valley of the Willamette are begin- 
ning to be settled by Americans. There is a trading 
establishment on the Umpqua. ‘The lower and mid- 
dle portions of the valley of the Sacramento are now 
occupied by several American families. Within the 
last two months a party of seven Americans, includ- 
ing one family, have gone to locate themselves in the 
northern part of this noble valley. From these facts 
it will be seen that the space of uninhabited country 
between the American settlements of Oregon and 
those of California is less than 200 miles. This un- 
occupied space includes the fine lands of the Klamath 
and Umpqua and their numerous tributaries, which 
in all probability will be occupied in two or three 
years, 

In connection with the welfare and security of the 
American ‘Yesidents on this coast, as well as the great 
amount of property afloat belonging to our country- 
men, we have as a most auspicious event the arrival 
of the squadron under your command, The assur- 
ance that a ship of war will be permanently stationed 
on this coast, calls for the expression of our grati- 
tude to our country and to yourself. 

I am, Sir, with the highest respect, 

Your fellow citizen, 
JOHN MARSH. 

Far m of Pulpunes near St. Francisco, 

Upper California, Nov. 25th, 1842. 

To Commodore Thomas Ap-Catesby Jones, Com - 
manding the Naval Forces of the United States in 
the Pacific, Bay of Monterey. 
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Aphorisms from the Hebrew. 
Il. 


Custom. 


ALL habits, laws and customs, are liable to change, 
and as people differ in their tastes, are they apt to 
change their habits and notions as they change their 
dress. And as each generation changes its style of 
dress, so it changes in time its primitive habits in 
dress —a la Adam —- maybe a thing that will be com- 
mon to all, and people will have forgotten the time 
when the thought caused a blush. 


As long as people adhere to blind belief, so long 
will they continue to err, and feel in their way like 
the blind at noontime; will stumble and fall pros- 


trate. 


As long as people are conscious of their aristocratic 


or royal descent, so long willthe sword be unsheathed ; * 


that is, as long as equality does not reign supreme— 
as long as man does not consider every man his 
equal before God and the law, so long will there be 
contention, war, and injustice. 


Every sect cherishes its religious beliefs as a father 
cherishes his children — 7. ¢., though some of his off- 
spring may be foolish and idiotic, yet he cherishes 


them with pitiful regard, and would not exchange 
them for a stranger’s children. 


III. 
POSSESSIONS AND VICISSITUDES. 

THERE is much in the change of a name. It is be- 
cause man misapplies and confounds the names of his 
wants in life that his heart becomes corrupt, and he 
bewails his bitter lot, and what Ae calls disappoint- 
ments. 

Wild passions and unruly desires he calls ‘‘ pleas- 
ures”; arrogance, ‘‘ honor.” The brute force of his 
sweeping fist he calls ‘* heroic bravery,” the robber’s 
spoil, ‘‘ wealth and influence,” and the lack of super- 
fluous objects he calls ‘‘ needs” ; and if, perchance, 
he lacks one thing or another, he is unhappy and 
miserable, envious and wretched. The sage, how- 
ever, who understands to call his wants by proper 
names, does indeed change his lot and luck ; for one 
drop of philosophical resignation makes his life quite 
agreeable. 


The only possession a man may hold surely and 
always his own is the memory of the past. To re- 
member even past evils and sorrows is often good 
and pleasant, because they ave past. All other pos- 
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sessions in which a man may glory in the present are 
like smoke before a north wind, which may be scat- 
tered before a man has had time to fairly see it. 


When sorrow for thy vicissitudes overcomes thee, 
remember that thy actual needs are but few, and for 
but a short time ; and that troubles do not last for- 
ever. 


Do not spend too much, because you may live 
long and regret it when you are in want. Do not 
be too miserly, because you may die soon, and be 
sorry that you deprived yourself of all pleasure. 


The mistake that most poor people make is, that 
they always look at the rich man’s income, and _ not 
at his great expenses. 


As the frost congeals the best oil, so does wealth 
obdurate a noble heart. . 


If you have fallen do not lose courage, for you 
may yet rise. It you stand, do not become too arro- 
gant ; you are not dead yet, and you may fall seven 
times. 


Sorrow has two daughters, Counsel and Hope. 
The former is ever true and faithful. She rules over 
Sorrow, and watches and directs her steps; while the 
latter is false and unfaithful. She has, however, a 
smooth tongue and covers many sins ; and that is the 
reason that many people are more in love with Hope 
than with Counsel. 


O, ye men of the Orient, how pleasant were your 
days! Eternal generations — how beautiful were 
your lives! For you could tell it to future generations 
asa great wonder and miracle, that a man, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, was turned intoa beast. In our times 
there are hundreds of thousands of men that are 
practically wild beasts, and no one is at all surprised. 


There are some men who rose from humble posi- 
tions to great wealth, and who are blessed with every- 
thing, —even with low sentiments and poor hearts, — 
so that they can remain as mean and close in their 
wealth as they were in the days of poverty, without 
blushing. 

Do not despise the miser altogether, if you see 
that he denies himself all pleasure in order to leave 
his fortunes to others; reflect, that his heirs may be 
a great deal better than those who get their fortune 
from a spendthrift, who did not divine the good from 


the evil? 
G. A. Dansiger. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Historical and Practical Politics. 


The study of political science is steadily working 
its way down the educational scale through the col- 
leges, and into high schools and preparatory acad- 
emies. And to meet the demand thus created a 
number of text books of more or less value have been 
published in recent years. Among these Dr. Wil- 
son’s book! will take a very high position. The 
book is evidently intended for preparatory work, 
though it is more advanced in scope than that work 
now justifies. But with the growing interest in the 
subject the schools will soon come up to this stand- 
ard, and Mr. Wilson’s work will do much in foster- 
ing the demand that it is intended to satisfy. The 
exact field occupied by this book has never before 
to our knowledge been filled. The early chapters 
review concisely the various theories as to the origin 
and growth of government, throwing the weight of 
its support in favor of the now generally accepted 
historical method of treatment. This same method 
is followed throughout the book. The author takes 
up in succession the governments of Greece and 
Rome, the Teutonic Polity in the middle ages, the 
governments of France, Germany, Switzerland, Aus- 
tro-Hungary, Norway, Sweden, England, and fin- 
ally of the United States. Each government is 
treated historically, and its development is traced 
with all the particularity possible, considering the 
scope of the book. The final chapters are devoted 
to discussion df constitutional development, the na- 
ture and forms of government, the functions and the 
ends of government. The historical sketches are 
admirable examples of analysis and condensation, 
and are generally thoroughly accurate, though there 
is an occasional minor slip, as on page 202, where 
the number of deputies in the present French Cham- 
ber is given as 584 instead of 576. On page 389 
the impression would be given to the young student 
that the “ hundred ” was unknown on the continent, 
but this defect is cured elsewhere. The chapter on 
the functions of government is a good example of 
the author’s clear analysis, and will at least serve 
the very important purpose of presenting the diffi- 
culties of the problem clearly to the students. The 
division into Constituent functions and Ministrant 
functions serves to impress upon the student that a 
distinction exists, but it is necessarily unsatisfactory. 
For instance, under the constituent or necessary 
functions, Dr. Wilson includes the regulation of the 
legal relations of husband and wife and parent and 


1The State. By Woodrow Wilson. D. C. Heath & 


Co. Boston: 1889. 


child. But in the exercise of this function there is 
in practice a wide variation, extending from the rec- 
ognition of the power of the husband or parent to 
absolute control approaching the power of life or 
death over the wife or child, to the paternal theory 
which places the state somewhat in the position of a 
guardian, and limits the social relations almust to 
the status of a contract. This latter view is based 
upon the considerations that underlie the exercise of 
the ministrant, or what Spencer would probably call 
the socialistic functions of government. The point 
is well made that the modern State, as did the ancient, 
**does now whatever experience permits or the times 
demand.” Though it does not do exactly the same 
things, owing to the changed circumstances under 
which it acts, it still does substantially the same kind 
of things. 


Napoleon III and Europe. 


The political changes in Europe during the pres- 
ent century have -been revolutionary in their effects, 
as well as in their methods, in all countries except 
Russia. A successor to Napoleon Bonaparte has 
been impossible from the absence of the circumstan- 
ces that made his career possible rather than from the 
absence of the man. The change has been wrought 
by three mighty upheavals of the people, occurring 
in 1820, 1830, and 1848, and these social convulsions 
extended over the whole land with varying intensity 
in the different countries. Mr. Murdock? commences 
his narrative with the close of the third of these rev- 
olutionary periods, when the contest again assumed 
the condition of international conflict instead of inter- 
nal strife. During the revolutionary periods of the 
first half of the century, each country except England 
was engrossed by its own internal affairs, and was 
unable to interfere with its neighbors. Under these 
circumstances England was enabled to acquire an 
immense influence in foreign affairs, and under the 
leadership of Palmerston used this influence for the 
advancement of constitutional liberty. During the 
later period peace at home enabled the rulers to look 
abroad, while their restricted action at home, owing 
to the increased power of the people, encouraged 
them to doso. Thus we see the changes of the last 
fifty years brought about by four principal armed con- 
flicts. Napoleon secured the recognition that he 


2 The Reconstruction of Europe: A sketch of Diplo- 
matic and Military History of Continental Europe from 
the Rise to the Fall of the Second French Empire. By 
Harold Murdock. Houghton, Mifflin & Co: Boston 
and New York. 1889. For sale in San Francisco by 
Samuel Carson & Co. 
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desired among rulers, and succeeded almost in oblit- 
erating the memory of the manner in which he had 
raised himself to power, by the precipitation of the 
Crimean War, and by his championship of the cause 
of Italy. Cavour, in his efforts to secure a free and 
united Italy, found his opportunity in the Crimea 
also, and in the military ambition of Napoleon not 
less than in the Austro-Prussian war. Bismark in 
his similar effort to unite Germany under the leader- 
ship of Prussia, made his opportunity in the war with 
Austria, and was forced to its completion by the fa- 
naticism of Eugenie and the fatal ambition of Napo- 
leon’s advisers. It is interesting to observe in the 
narrative of these stirring events how thoroughly 
circumstances controlled the third Napoleon. A 
man of conspicuous inability for the part he was 
called upon to play, he was nevertheless the central 
figure around which European events revolved for 
twenty years. He seemed to have the gift of success 
until the mighty organizing genius of Bismark 
crushed him with such ease as to show how weak 
had been his individual influence in the events of his 
time. The advance of military science is another 
fact that these pages throw into prominence. The 
earlier wars are a series of blunders, whose force was 
lost through the counter blunders of opponents, un- 
til the perfect organization of the Prussian army 
rendered their campaigns an unimpeded advance to 
the goal at which they aimed. The book concludes 
with these armed conflicts, leaving the less pictur- 
esque, but no less interesting, period of the last 
twenty years to be told by some future historian. 
An introduction by John Fiske traces briefly, and 
with his characteristic grasp of the broad, general 
movements, the progress made throughout the world 
during these same fifty years, while Europe has been 
fighting and struggling with financial and adminis- 
trative problems of the greatest magnitude. 


Essays on Government.! 


THESE. essays, five in number, will be welcomed by 
those who favor the evolution from the sentimental 
to the scientific study of this government. Among 
students of political science, the evolution occurred 
long ago, but this book is not addressed particularly 
tothem. It is rather for the general reader, and 
that numerous and omnivorous person will find much 
satisfaction from its perusal. The first essay treats 
of the effect of Cabinet responsibility, should it 
beengrafted upon our government. The conclusién 
that he arrives at is unfavorable to the change, and 
his position is well sustained by his argument. He 
argues first that Cabinet responsibility means a 
merging of the executive and legislative functions to 
such an extent that the president would become a 
nonentity ; then that responsibility must be to one 
orthe other. It cannot be to both, since that would 
result in conflicts in which one or the other would be 
obliged to give way if the government was to have 
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any positive policy. The government of England 
by the House of Commons, and of France by the 
Deputies, are examples of this. In conclusion, the 
essay combats the popular theory that power in this 
government has drifted into the lower house. The 
keynote of the second essay is struck in the opening 
sentences. ‘The founders of the American govern- 
ment derived their political ideas largely from the 
writings of Frenchmen, but they owed their political 
experience and their legal views to English sources, 
and it is partly for this reason that the public law of 
the United States is based upon two independent # 
not inconsistent principles. They are democracy 
and the sacredness of private righfs.” The assertion 
of inconsistency between democracy and private 
rights will be startling to many, but Mr. Lowell 
shows clearly the tyrannical tendency of the major- 
ity, and the socialistic drift of modern legislation 
side by side with the democratization of governments. 
The essay on the Responsibilities of American Law- 
yers is perhaps addressed more exclusively to the 
members of the profession, but it urges a principle 
that cannot be too generally appreciated. The Ju- 
diciary is the conservative branch of the government. 
It represents the law-abiding principle of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, that renders them the most capable of 
self-government. It is representative not of the peo- 
ple, but of this conservative principle, and there is a 
danger in the insistence on popular and frequent 
election of judges, and the effort to influence their 
judgments by popular clamor and prejudice. The 
last two essays are more theoretical in tone, but they 
combat the socialistic tendency in modern life ina 
manner that cannot fail to be healthy in its effect on 
modern thought. 


The Problem of Marriage. 

The problem of marriage in its legal aspect pre- 
sents almost as many difficulties in this land of 
many laws, as it does in its practical aspect. The 
marriage laws of the various States, instead of being 
brought into harmony as are the laws of commercial 
transactions, seem to be forced apart by the rivalry-of 
the States. The laws of the different States vary 
from the old English doctrine that “husband and 
wife are one, and that one is the husband,” — to 
quote a witticism that is as old as the law —to the 
modern doctrine that marriage is a partnership with 
incidental social relations. Mr. Snyder has therefore 
done a good work? in collecting and comparing these 
laws, and presenting his conclusions in a form acces- 
sible to the non-professional reader. Bishop and 
Schouler are’ addressed to the lawyer, and would 
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but confuse the general reader, should he look into 
them. Mr. Snyder has collected into separate chap- 
ters the provisions applicable to each question re- 
garding marriage and divorce, and in a final chapter 
presents a brief statement of the law of each State. 
In discussing the remedy for this variety in the laws, 
Mr. Snyder objects to granting the power to Con- 
gress to pass a uniform law, because of the difficulty 
of securing the necessary constitutional amendment, 
involving as it does a control of the most important 
social relations and property rights. He suggests as 
nfore practical an amendment prohibiting the States 
from granting a divorce, except for certain enumer- 
ated causes, but this is open to the more serious ob- 
jection that it would deprive the law of the neces- 
sary flexibility. The proposal that there should be 
concert of action among the States on the subject is 
also discussed, but it also presents serious difficulties. 


Bicycling in Asia. 

There isa cheerful recklessness about the idea of 
riding through Asia on a bicycle that would attract 
attention to Mr. Stevens’s book,! even if it possessed 
small literary merit in itself. It is, however, a very 
interesting account of travels in unusual places, and 
beyond the fact that it is much too long, will be 
found attractive from a literary as well as a descrip- 
tive point of view. It takes much courage and ad- 
roitness to carry a stranger through an oriental coun- 
try with whose language he is unfamiliar. Add to 
this the fact that to an oriental mind no one, unless 
aided by some sort of familiar spirit, could manage 
or control such a remarkable traveling machine as a 
bicycle, and it is easy"to mike estimate of the con- 
summate tact and skill that such an enterprise de- 
mands. The story is told with a humorous touch 
that keeps it from becoming dull. There is enough 
of seriousness and pathos to make a background for 
the brighter pictures, and despite its length it is read- 
able from the first cover to the back. 


Indoor Studies.? 


AFTER following Mr. John Burroughs in his out- 
door pursuits and studies, the reader welcomes with 
keen interest the volume of critical papers which, by 
way of contrast with his nature books, he terms 
Indoor Studies. The first essay, and perhaps the 
best, discusses with sympathy and nice discrimination 
the sage of Walden Pond. In his acquaintance with 
Thoreau, Mr. Burroughs stands second to none 
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among Americanauthors. The strange individual 
of the hermit essayist meets in this volume with an 
jntelligent analysis, which probably comes as near as 
anything we shall ever have to disclosing the secret 
of his remarkable constitution. 

The other subjects of the volume, while chiefly per- 
sonal, deal also with science in its relation to lit- 
erature and to poetry. Weare shown unexpected 
and interesting views of Matthew Arnold, Victor 
Hugo, and Gilbert White. 

A group of breezy ‘“‘ Brief Essays,” is followed by 
** An Egotistical Chapter,” which closes the volume. 
This final paper is so frank in its expression of per- 
sonal feeling, and so honestly introspective, that as 
a bit of biography it is well worth the consideration 
of all who would know more intimately this writer of 
admirable English. 


Briefer Mention. 

The Nursery Lesson Book® is not a text book in 
the ordinary sense. It is really a guide to the scien- 
tific direction of nursery play,— a help to the mother 
in teaching children too young to goto school. Itis 
to help to introduce system into the child’s experi- 
ence. There are many pictures to amuse, the text is 
apt and easily intelligible, and the little songs are of 
the simple sort that cling to the child’s memory with- 
out effort, and so unconsciously begin the education 
of that faculty. 

The most trying experience that comes to the 
young teacher is the feeling that his instruction does 
not fake its proper impression on those he is called 
to teach. It is the art of imparting that is lacking. 
Assuming natural aptitude, it is safe to say that ex- 
perience will perfect the teacher in this art. Any- 
thing that shortens the road to this knowledge is a 
benefit, and more than one manual has been written 
to pilot the beginner into the open waters of his pro- 
fession. Taylor’s book‘ is very wisely arranged for 
this purpose. It is clear and brief in its instructions, 
and very pertinent in its suggestions for improve- 
ment. 

A Woman's War Reeord® is a personal narrative 
of army life within the Union lines, written by a 
Southern woman who married a Northern soldier, 
and followed his fortunes through the war. It never 
dips deep enough to be of historical value, but is 
bright and chatty, and contains some new and pleas- 
ant anecdotes of Lincoln and other prominent men. 
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